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PRKFACl!;. 


The object of tbia anniial volume is to present a nuiform statistical 
picture of India. Tbe Editor desires to supply a work of reference on 
tbe administration of India, British and Feudatory, in which all im¬ 
portant facts may be found set forth in orderly array, for the use of 
officials and public writers no less than for the information of ordinary 
readers. Uniform results have been arrived at, with considerable ac¬ 
curacy, in the case of almost every branch of the administration ex¬ 
cept that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts. The detail¬ 
ed results of the latest census of the Punjab, and those of the first 
census ever taken of the people of Oudh, are embodied in the Chapter 
on Area, Population and Languages. Every careful enumeration 
surprises the officials who make it by the increase of population which 
it reveals. Famine and pestilence may periodically thin some of the 
10 Provinces and of the 153 Native States, but the effect of peace, good 
government and wealth, in the steady growth of the population, is 
undoubted. Assuming the population of Bengal at 48| millions and 
that of the Feudatory States at 48 millions—both figures are almost 
certainly below the truth—the number of Her Majesty’s subjects in In¬ 
dia is not less than 212^ millions. The census which is to be taken 
in November 1871 will probably bring out a larger figure. The 
Editor has to thank Colonel Thuillier, F. R. S., Surveyor General 
of India, for the maps which illustrate the progress of the Trigono¬ 
metrical, Topographical, Revenue and Geological Surveys. Steps 
were taken at the begipning of 1870 for the preparation of an 
authoritative list of Geographical names spelled on a uniform system 
based on a compromise between that of Sir William Jones and the 
spellings in popular use. 
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This volume deals chiefly ■with the condition of India and the course 
of the administration in the ofiUcial year ending March 1869. But 
wherever it has been possible, as in the case of Trade and that 
of Kail ways, the statistics have been brought up to March 1870. 
Both years were marked by severe famine in Rajpootana, Central In¬ 
dia, Bundelkund and the Western districts of the North-Western Pro- 
■vinces. Fever wasted some of the richest and most populous districts 
of Lower Bengal. But the Indian Empire generally was prosperous. 
In Madras that decline of prices continued, which began in 1867 for 
the first time since the Crimean, Mutiny and American wars, but 
lit was not marked in the other Provinces. 

Sekamvobe, 1 
31ft Augmt, 1870, / 
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THE 


A N N A L S 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATIO]^ 


IN 1808()9. 



INTRODUCTIOK 

SlNOF, tlio couqwosi, of tlie Punjab by Lord Dalliousie in ]<S49, 
and of l\>ou in the boundaries of tlio British Empire of 
India, cx(•ludilp^■ Adon and tlie Straits Sottieinenls, have liecn 
the iSuliuian raiiye, Iho ivarakoruni and ilie watcrshoi.l of the 
Hiinalayns on (be north except at Nepaui and Bliootr.n ; tiic sea 
on the west and soutli ; and a jungle line marked by no natural 
haiturus stivtcliiiig from the Yoma range irregularly in a. south¬ 
east direction through Burma to the tenth parallel of latitude, 
lloiighly, British India may be said to be included' within 
latitude 8“ and 37“ N. and longitude (iG° 44' and 99° 30' E. 
involving llf-tiO miles of external boundary. From Tenasserim 
by the ifimalayas to Cajte Monzo in Sindh (he inland frontier 
is 4,080 miles, while the Or'fost line from (he Straits Settlements 
to Kurrachoo is O,o80. The length of India from the Indus 
to Cape Comorin, on (he meridian 0170“. is 1,900 miles. The 
extreme breadth is 1,800 miles, on the parallel of 28°. The 
whole Peninsula contains an area of about 1,557,000 square • 
miles and a population of 204,000,000 or 123 to the mile. 
It is thus thirteen times the size of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, and contains ten times the population. Contrasted with 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain the dependency of 
India stands thus— 
vot. XIV., r.iRt I. 


X 



2 India Contrasted toilh otlter Covnlries. 



Sqtiare miles. 

Population. 

India, 

1,657,000 
... / 7,000 

204,000.000 

ITalklaud Isles, 

062 

Natal, 

10,145 

193,103 

Cape of Good Ilopo, 

200 010 

500,158 

St. Helena, 

' 47 

0.860 

Gold Coa.st, 

0,000 

151,340 

Sierra Jjcoue 

468 

41,806 

Gambia ... 

... 21 

C.939 

North America, 

... 6.12.:ioo 

3,328,872 

Straits Soitleiuciit.s, 

1.01)5 

282,231 

Ceylon, 

2t.7(;0 

2.088,027 

Mauritius, 

708 

310.050 

Lahuiin, 

45 

2,785 

Hong Kong, 

,12 

115.098 

Australia, 

2,582.070 

1,662.063 

Bermuda, 

24 

11,796 

Honduras, 

... 11500 

2,5.635 

West Indies, ... ^ 

12,581 

934,197 

Britisli Guiana, 

76.000 

148.02C 

Gibraltar, 

I5 

15.462 

Malta, 

115 

139,502 

Contrasted Avith other empir 

es of great territorial extent .and 

population, if we excojd China, India still maintains it.s t)ru- 

eminence in hoth coinhiiied :— 

tiqnare miles. 

Population. 

■ India, ... 

... 1.557,000 

204,000.0(10 

China, ... ... \ 

... 1,2!)7,[)',)9 

367.0(10,000 

Bussia WITH Tijukistan, ' 

7.731.881 

93,000,000 

Nethkklands India, 

'415,411 

18,000,000 

Tuuket, 

... 1.812.048 

35,000.000 

United States, 

... 1,486,91 7 

31,445,089 

nxico,... 

... 1,030,442 

8,000,000 

liUAZIL, ... 

... 7,077,800 

3.100.000 

Peusia, ... 

... 048,000 

4,500,000 


British Indio, non-fundatory and feudatory, is sliglitly less in 
area alone tlian the extent of all Europe without Russia, whidi 
is 1,686,117 square miles, hut the population of Europe is only 
lfi9,47o,!>68. Tlio whole Peninsula of India and a largo portion 
of Burma is governed hy Great’ Britain, with the exception of 
the small territories held hy Portugal and France. By the last 
census of 1868 the whole population of the French possessions 
wais 229,000 souls aud their superficial ejiteut 49,000 hectares 
or 122,500 acres:— 




Feudatory and N'on-F-eudafory India. 


S 


Name. 

Locality. 

French — 


(Jhandornagore ... 

On the Hooghly ...y 

Karical 

Coromandel Coast ... | 

Pondiohery 

Ditto ... ... !■ 1 

Yan.wii 

Ortssa Coast ... | 

Maliu 

■Malabar Coast .. j 

IPoiiuijaese — 

(toa 

Western Coast 

t Damauii 

Ooucan Coast 

iJiu 

■South Coast of Kattywar 


Square Miles. 

Population. 


32,670 

191J 

171,217 

LOGO 

363,788 

j Not known. 

44,808 


Ttio French and Portnguese territories are administered by a 
Governor General, the former from Pondieliery and the latter 
from Goa. i 

The vast empire of British India is administered, chiefly direct¬ 
ly, by English officials under a Viceroy and Governor General, but 
to some extent indirectly through Native C'liiefs guided by Eng- 
li.sh officers. No census of tlie Feudatory States has been taken 
save in isolated caso.s, and the surveys are not yet complete. But 
the following may be accepted as representing the portions of 
India governed directly by English officials, ami those adminis¬ 
tered indirectly thi'ough Nativ^e Chiefs with subsidiary sovereign 
powers. 

Square miles. Popuhitl(m. 

Non-Feudatory ... I)(J(),21() 150,000,000^ 

Femintory ... ... 590,790 48,000,000 . 

Thus nearly a third of the area and a fourth of the popula¬ 
tion are directly under their own Native Chiefs, to the mimber 
of 153, to whom alone they' pay revenue, while both chiefs and 
people enjoy all the security and many of the blessings of Eng¬ 
lish rule and civilization. 

Ihe following chapters will bo devoted to details of the Ad¬ 
ministration of Non-Feudatory India. Tlie last chapter will 
treat of t emlatory India. The statistics of area and pojplationi 
are taken from the latest reports and enumerations, 
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India. 


CHAPTER r. 

AREA, POPULATION AND LANGUAGES. 

The Administrative System. 

The East India Company was estaUislied in 159.Q. In 
163(5 Mr. Bougliton, a .sliip’s surgeon, obtained tbe privi¬ 
lege of planting factories in Bengal. Tlie Presidency of Madras 
wa.s constituted iu 1G‘5J), that of Bombay in l(i(J2 and tliat of 
Bengal iu 16S2. In 1773 tbe Governor of Bengal was made 
Governor General of India with certain ]iowers, cliiefly political 
and financial, over the other two. In 1731; the Board of Control 
was created in England. In IS-IB the East India Company 
ceased to rule, and a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 
members took its place. In 1861 the Indian Councils’ Act was 
passed. With the excei>(ion of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh to Bond)ay 
on the conquest of that ])rovince, these presidencies have retain¬ 
ed very nearly their original limits, including the provinces con¬ 
quered from the Pei.shwa and Gnikwar between 1300 and 1818. 
But the succession of compiests in Noi'thern and Cential India 
and Burmab, gradtially led to the I'ormation of separate jurisdic¬ 
tions under Lieutenant Governms and Chief' Commissioners. 
In 1853 the Governor General ceased to exercise any more direct 
supervision over Lower Bengal than over the rest of India. Brit ish 
India has, during tlie past eight years, been divided into ten local 
administrations supervised by the Viceroy and Governor General 
in Council, though the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have 
retained their old dignity, being iu direct correspou(]^)ce with 
the Secretary of State as well as under tlie Governor General, 
and each having a Governor, Coinmander-in-Chief and Council 
composed of these officials and two civilians. Berar is admi¬ 
nistered for the Nizam. Mysore also is under a special admi¬ 
nistration, but Coorg is directly a Briti.sli province. All except 
the first four are more directly under the supervision of the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council. Madras, Bombay and Bengal ha^e 
each a Legislative Council as well as a High Court. These 
Councils, as well as the Legislative Council of the Governor Ge¬ 
neral, consist 'Of the executive members, of two representatives 
of the English mercantile community and two or tliroe rejne- 
sentatives of the Natives, as extraordinary members. The 
North-Western Provinces have a High Court and the Punjab a 
Chief Court, The Governor General’s Council for making laws, 
legislates for all India iu general and Tor the Provinces which 
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liave no legislatures of their own in detail, these Provinces be¬ 
ing represented by ofificials. The Governor General must sanc¬ 
tion every Act of tlie three subordi nate Councils before it can 
become law, and the Secretary of State for India may advise 
Her Majesty to veto any Act of the Governor General's Coun¬ 
cil. 

The administration of all the Provinces is now nearly uniform. 
In some of the more backward portions of each, all the laws have 
not been introduced, and even in the older Provinces there are 
still districts where a speedier judicial procedure is observ¬ 
ed and such districts are sometimes still termed “ Non-re¬ 
gulation,” though that term has lost its original meaning. Each 
Pi'oviuee is divided into Zillahs, or Districts, or large Couii- 
tie.s, under Collector-Magistrates or Dejmty Commissioners with 
Joi))ts, DciJutio.s, Assistants and Extra-Assistants. These Di.s- 
tricts are in mo.st cases grouped into DivisioJis, each under a 
Commissioner supervised by a llevonue Board or Financial Com¬ 
missioner. English Counties average ),()()() .scpiare miles in ex¬ 
tent. In India they are mnch larger. In Bombay, for instance, 
Collectoratcs average about (gOOO .'^([uare miles and Kbandeish 
is supposed to be l-hOOO stpiare miles. 'J'lierc is no Revenue 
Board in Bombay. Tlicie arc two ilevenuc Commissioners, 
between whom the Coilectorates arc divided. 'I’be Kevemie 
Commissioner there (;()rre.si)omls immediately with Government 
and is also Police Commis.siuner of bis Division. Each District 
has a treasury and a jail. In Lower Bengal Districts are broken 
np into Subdivisions under Joint, A s.sistaiit or Deputy Magis¬ 
trates. Uutler the, luuv constabulary system, introduced by 
Act V. of, 1801, each District lias a Superintendent of Police, 
and the Districts are grouped for police purposes into circles 
under Deputy Inspectors General, while the whole Police force 
of each Province is under an Inspector General. The consta¬ 
bulary, except on the North-Eastern and 'rrans-Indus frontiers, 
is a purely civil force organised on the Irish system, and sub¬ 
ject in all respects, except internal discipline,- to the civil au¬ 
thorities, that is, to Ci.)mmis.sioners of Divisions and Deputy 
Commissioners, or Collector-Magistrates, of Districts. 

The Oivil Services- 

The Provinces arc administered by a covenanted civil■’bervice, 
an uncovenanted civil service and military officer's of the Staff 
Corps. The Troops employed an'd the number of Covenanted 
Civil ^rvants, are given in the following Table, in which the Pro- 
vinces^are arranged in the order of their importance according 
to revenue, population and area;— 



J/ie Civil Services qf' India. 


Province. 

Covenanted 
Civil Ser¬ 
vants actual 
ly employed 

British . 
Troops. 

Native 

Trooi>s. 

Bengal 

219 

4,168 

11,094 

Noiili Wesieru Provinces 

163 

8,189 

9,035 

Madras 

138 

3.127 

17,425 

Bombay ... 

97 

8,4i)6 

21.257 

Punjab 

CO 

14,100 

26.792 

Central Provinces ... 

M 

2,843 

6,454 

Oudh 

21 

4,.'548 

2,874 

Hritisli Burmah 

1 

1,930 

2,929 

Mysore 

1 

1,929 

6,311 

Hyderabad 

0 

2,524 

10,772 

Rajpootana 

... 

1,125 

5,437 

Central India 


3,838 

7,871 

Total 

71C 

57,117 

128,851 

Directly under the Governnieiit 


— 


of India ... ... 

10 

ilR*se (ori»J.s are the 

On leave ... 

122 

^ troops exclusive of offi- 

1 


cei‘8. 


Total of Civil Service posts ' 

848 




On 31st December 18G8 tbe strength of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice was as follows:— 


Government. 

O to 

s ^ 
S’H 

Total Ab¬ 
sent. 

Special 

leave. 

m 

^ <0 
si ^ . 
o ^ a? 
o; o -4.* 

Government of India, 

24 

3 

Nil. 

12 5 

Bengal, 

24C 

42 

4 

17-4 

N. W. Provinces,... 

196 

27 

1 

13-77 

Punjab, 

65 

7 

Nil. 

12-72 

Oudn, 

20 

1 

Nil. 

5 

Central Provinces, 

. 14 

6 

Nil. 

35-7 


In 1854 the appointments in the Civil Service, which had pre¬ 
viously been at the disposal of the directors of the East India 
Company, were thrown open to public competition among all 
natural-born subjects of Her. Majesty, within certain limits of 
age. The first examination took place in 1855, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Comrni.ssioners for the Affairs of India. In 1858 
Lord Ellenborough, President of the Biar'd of Control, requested 


















Population 0 /,Madras. 


tlie Civil Service Commissioners to supervise the annual comim- 
tition. The maximum age of aflmissioa to the open competition 
■was originally fixed at 23, witii the view of including Bachelors 
of Arts of Oxford and Cambridge. In 185,9 it was lowered 
to 22, on the ground t.iiat caudidabss selected at any later age, 
if they were kept in England for eveti one year of special .study, 
would then be too old to commence life in India, and in the Ijelief 
that the reduced limit somewhat exceeded in the average age at 
which the B, A. degree is taken. In LseOitwas further lowered 
to 21, that the successful candidates might, pass a probation of two 
years in England; and the minimum limit, which had hitherto 
been 18, was reduced at the same time to 17. A still more im¬ 
portant change took place in the year 18ti4, when, in compliance 
with a proposal made by the Indian Government, the exami¬ 
nations hitherto held at the Pre.sidency towns were aboli.shed, 
and the preliminary training of the young civilians, even in the 
vernacular languages, was to be completed in England. In the 
eleven years emliiig 18(58 the number of candidates examined was 
2167 and the number selected was 013. In the further or qua¬ 
lifying examinations the number certificated by the Commis¬ 
sioners was 444. 

Madras. 

Madras consists of 20 Districts, including the city. The area 
is estimated at 140,726 square miles, and the total population 
at 26,539,052. By the quinquennial census taken on the 1st 
Marcli 1867, the population of the Presidency, exclusive of the 
city of Madras, wa.s found to ho 26,089,052 thus classified ;— 
Hindoos ... ... 24,172,822 

Alahomedans ... ... ... 1,.-)02,134 

Christians ... ... ... 414,096 

The population of the city of Madras is supposed to be about 
450,000, thus classified :— 

Death Date per 1000. 

1866. 1867. 


Europeans and East ludi.ans... 17,219 38‘1 28'8 

Hindoos ... ... 365,576 30-6 272 

Mahomedans ... ... 67,205 299 26-5 

The last quinquennial cemsus is not in itself more reliable 
than any of its predecessors taken on the same inaccurate sys¬ 
tem. But for purposes of comparison the results are approxi¬ 
mately reliable. The population, excluding the city, by the pre¬ 
ceding census (1861) was 20,041,702, so that the increase in the 
quinquennial period is 6,017,350, or in the annual ratio of 60 
per thousand. 



8. 


Mmli'tu 



Add poirolation of tbe City of Madras ...1 450 ,() 0 l)i 

Grand Total .. I 2G.53y.ii52: 
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Each District ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in extent. 
The Districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Qodavery and Kistna 
are on the north-east coast, to the east of the Central Provinces 
and Hyderabad. The other east coast districts are Nellore, Mad¬ 
ras, South Arcot, Taujore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the last 
named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the west of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of 
the peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin territories, govern¬ 
ed by Feudatory Hajahs. North of these States, on the same 
coast, are the Madras districts of Malabar and South Canara. 
The central districts of the Presidency are those of Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those 
of Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah and North Arcot betw^een the 
Mysore country, which intervenes between Canara and Bellary 
and Nellore. 

The water supply is somewhat varied. The average annual 
rain-Ml during the five years ending 1866-67, ranged from 
l7 o7 inches in Bellary to 146’31 inches in South Canara. The 
following show’s the rain-fall in each district in the three years 
ending 1808-69:— 


Districts. 


1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

Ganjam 


Inches. 
38 94 

Inches. 

48-26 

Inches. 

22-54 

Vizagapatam 


51-28 

49-89 


Godavery 


39-19 



Ristna... 


22 97 

29-21 

! 26-95 

Nellore ,,, 

• • 

32-53 


1 25-06 

Cuddapah ... 


24-31 

16-77 

17 08 

Bellary ,,, 


16-75 



Kurnool 


19-83 


24-33 

Madras ... ... 


37 26 

15-15 

11-811 

North Arcot 


31-45 



South Arcot 





Tanjore ... 


27-71 

22-58 

27-47 

Trichinopoly ... ,,, 

• • • 



29-36 

Madura 


18-64 

25-59 

'28-26 

Tinnevelly ... ... 

• « 

27-94 

29-24 

29-39 

Coiinhatore ,,, 


25-36 

22-33 

19-75 

Neilgherry Hills .. ... 

• «* 


* 

Km 

Salem ... 


25-97 

26-41 

26-35 

South Canara 

• t. 


127-19 

138-82 

Malabar 

... 


97-33 

107-64 
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Madras. 


"Whether we look at the languages, the history, or the land 
tenures of the people, the Madras Presidency may be divided 
into three parts—the Telugu country of the North, extending 
to and including Nollore; the Tamil country of the South, 
and the Cunareso and. MalayaUun districts of the Western 
or Malabar coast. The finst division came most under the in¬ 
fluence of the Mahomedaus, and we Hnd in it, as in Bengal, the 
zemiiidary tenure of l)ig landlords, acting a.s middlemen between 
the State and the actual cultivators. In 1802 the Regidations 
extended to this Northern division the permanent settlement of 
Bengal, making it with the zomiiulars .and not with the heredi¬ 
tary cultivators. In the Southern division, where the Mussnl- 
nuin influence had been very weak, the land was held by culti¬ 
vating village commniuties who jiaid rent direct to tlic old Hin¬ 
doo sovereigns. Tliese original village shareholders, or Mecra- 
sidars, had tenants under them, and when the Mnssnlmans ob¬ 
tained power and exercised llunr ti.snal rapacity throngh farmers 
of the land revenue, the Meerasidars ceased to have any .surplus 
income, and were practically reduced to the level of their own 
tenants who, Ihongh they cnilivated, did not owJi the land, lu 
the third or Western division, the village or communal gives 
■[(lace to the individual right to land free of all rent to the State, 
known as Jenm. or birthright. N<)t till .Hydcr Ali conquered 
Sontheru India from Mysore, were Malabar and Cauara, subject¬ 
ed to a land-tax. 'I’lic landlords were bound to pay oidy one kind 
of service—milit,ary, ami even thou they received subsistence 
money. They had leasehold tenants without any right of occu¬ 
pancy from la{)so of time. But the result of this was exi.rava- 
gance on the part of the landlords, and the growt h of a cl.ass of 
mortgagees, chiefly Moplalis, who, under Hydcr Ali, bec.ame the 
real owners. Thus, though wo succeeded to a, heavy laud-tax, we 
found Malabar prosperous being owned chiefly by wealthy capi¬ 
talists. Cauara had been ovor-ussessed, but wc have since done 
it justice. 

Though the cultivation of every ryotwary villhge is inspected 
once a month, at least, by a (ioverument officer, there are no re¬ 
liable condensed returns giving the extent of land under each 
crop, and little or -nothing is known, with accuracy, of the ze- 
mindary estates, whether as to area, cultivation or population. 
The population in ordinary years has subsisted without difficul¬ 
ty on the produce rai.sed. The extent of land under, cultiva¬ 
tion in those p.-n-tions of the Presidency held oti ryotwary te¬ 
nure, bus risen from about teu million acres in 1855, to sixteen, 
million acres in 1865. In 1868-69'the area under cultivation. 
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increased by 202,696 acres. The total area of the Presidency 
is estima ted as more extensive than that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and about the same size as the present kingdom of 
Prussia. There are no details as to the extent of land culti¬ 
vated and waste in about one-fourth of this area, but it is 
known that of the remaining three-fourths, one-third is under 
cultivation, and supposing the proportion of the waste to cul¬ 
tivated laud to be the same throughout the Presidency, a very 
rough approximation to the total cultivation of the Presidency 
may be arrived at. It may be estimated to be about 28 millions 
of acres. 


Ryotwary lamia 
Iiiam lands ... 
Zemindary land 
Malabar and Canara 


16 million acres (actual.) 

41 million acres (act\ial.) 

5.) million acres (estimated.) 
2j million acres (estimated.) 


In the llyotwary or Government lands of other districts, the 
land tax is fixed on each field in regard to its extent and quali¬ 
ty, but in Malabar and Canara the tax is upon the holding. 

In France in 1865, there worn So millions of cultivated acres 
to 47 millions of acres of finest and waste land. In the .same 
year, Inilf the area of Spain was uncultivated, and in 1846 there 
wore, ill the British Isles, 40 million acres of arable and pasture 
laud, against 31 million acres of waste. The available returns 
show, that of the 2()| million cultivated acres of llyotwary and 
Inaui or rent-free lands of which there are details, a little less 
than one-fifth is irrigated, and suppo.siug the estimated cultiva¬ 
tion of the whole Presidency to be divided in the same propor¬ 
tion, there would .be about million acres of irrigated laud, 
and 22^- million acres of unirrigated laud, under crop. It may 
fairly be estimated that, on the average, lo million acres of dry 
land are devoted to the production of food grains, and that 5| 
million acres of wot land are u.sed for the same purpose. The 
lleveuue Settlement Department estimate the produce of an 
acre of the best rice laud to be from 1,080 Madras measures 
(about 30 cwt.) iu the .southern districts, to 1,200 measures 
(about 33 cwt.) in Godavery and Kurnool, and the produce of 
the w'orst rice laud to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 
cwt.) in the former districts, to 533 mea.sures (about 14 cwt.) 
iu the latter. Probably, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rice iu 
the husk) or 10 cwt. of cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a 
good average of the productive powers of the 5| million acres 
of irrigated land, and 190 measui'cs, or about 5 cwt., may be simi¬ 
larly be taken as the yiroductive power of the ‘ dry’ land, whethei' 
it be devoted to the growth of raggy, cumboo, cholum, or any 
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Bombay and Sindh. 

other of the numerous unirrigated crops which are used as food 
by the lower classes. One acre of wet land will thus produce 
as much food as two acres of dry land. The rough estimate of 
the annual proiluction of the country, in food grains, would thus 
be 65 million cwt. of rice, and 75 million cwt. of dry grain. 

Mr. Dalyell, Secretary to the Madras Gorernment, estimates 
that there is an annual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain 
for the support of the population, or more than 5 cwt. for each 
person, being more than 1^ lbs. per diem, wherc.as a family 
of five can subsist upon 7 lbs. per day, without difficulty and 
three acres of superior land, supposing one acre to be irrig.ated, 
or four acres of unirrigated land would support such a family for 
a year. 

Bombay. 

Bombay and Sindh consist of 18 districts besides Bombay 
Island. The area is 131,419 square miles and the estimated 
population 12,419,123. 


District. 

Square 

miles. 

Estimated 

Population. 

g d- 

' Bonihav Island, 

18| 

816,562 

Q 'S 

AhineJabad, 

4,402 

845,047 

S 2 

... 

1,375 

686,006 

2 § 

Surat, ... ... 

2,919 

792.638 

■4^ EO 

^ cc 

Taiinah, 

5,400 


i a 

Khaudoisli, ... 

10,597 

822,476 

CO 

Poona, 

4,232 


a 

.Alimednnggur, 

11,179 

1,252,789 

a 

o js 

Kulladglieo, 

4,000 

034,867 

o ^ 

Kutuaglieirv, ... ... 

5,808 

685.372 

d 2 ■ 

Belgiiuni, 

4,480 

780,3.58 

^ 2 
-a w 

Dliarwar, 

6,070 

782,405 

5 

North Canara, 

3,300 

361,013 

oi 

••• 

7,430 

858,022 


' Kurracliee, ... 

19,240 

340,000 


Ilydrahad, ... 

10,774 


= 2 ■ 

Shikarpoor ... 

9.042 

650,300 

^ o 

Ui) 4 )er Siiidli Frontier, ... 

2.147 

47,955 


Thurr and Parkur, 

13,000 

127,035 


Total, - .. 

131,4131 

12,419,123 
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In the 13 Bombay districts the population 
several years ago:— 

Hindoos 
Wild Tribes .. 

Low Castes ... ... 

Jains 

Lingayets , 

Mussulmans including Siddees 
Jews ... ••• 

Parsees ... 

Christians 

In the five Sindh districts the population was 
Mahomedaus 
Hindoos 
Other religions 

The census of Bombay Island, taken on 
bruary 1864, shews the following results ;— 


was thus classified 

... 5,652,109 
913.976 
782,003 
128,798 
565,447 
779,264 
3,608 
... 132.503 

57,766 

thus classified :— 
... l,.3.54,78l 
... 363,2!).! 

... 50,5.51 

the night of 1st Fe- 


Caste or Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

Caste or Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

Bndhist or Jain . 

8,091 

•98 

Parsec . 

49.201 

6 03 

Brahmin. 

30,601 


Jew . 

2,872 

■35 

Lingayet . 

l.iiOS 

•19 

Mative Christian 

19,903 

2-44 

Bbatia . 

• 21,771 

2-67 

ludo-Eurogean ... 

1,891 

•23 

Hindoo of other Caste ... 

491,-540 

60.20 

European 

8,415 

1'03 

Hindoo Out-Caste 

32,434 

3-97 

Chinese. 

358 

■04 

Mussulman . 

145,88" 

17 87 




Negro-African . 

2,074 

•25 

All Races 

816,562 lOO- 

1 


The surface of Bombay Island is about liS'C2 square miles, or 
a square mile to every 42,104 of the land population. The in¬ 
habited houses were 24,206 in number ; of these, 6,676 were 
thatched huts. Of the 17,530 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, 
had upper stories and twenty-two per cent, had more than one 
upper noor, the mean height of the walls of the houses is about 
twenty-three feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty-six 
and a half feet, or but little greater in measurement than the 
heights of the walls. The streets and lanes differ much in width 
the range being from six to forty-nine feet. There were report¬ 
ed to be 3'97, or nearly four families to each house, and if the 
inhabited outhouses be taken into account, there were 30‘6 per¬ 
sons to each house, and 18'3 to each floor. There are 33 houses 
assessed at Rs. 10,000 and upwards, 68 at from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 
10,000; 1,297 at from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, and 15,790 at Rs. 
1,000 and under. The following shows the cultivated and waste 
area of Bombay, omitting North Canara, in the two years end¬ 
ing March 1868 :— 






Left Traste in Percentage of waste on 
1867-6S. the culturable lands. 


6 


J5( 



The survey and assessment of the land in the Bombay Presidency differ from those which prevail 
in other Provinces. Each village is, in the first instance, surveyed and measured off into separate fields 
or “numbers” as they are termed. In determining what is to be the area of a number, the conve¬ 
nience of the occupant is considered. Thus, supposing a man is found in possession of a large quantity 
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of land, his estate would be divided into several recognized num¬ 
bers, the area and assessment of each would be shown separately. 
By this means he would be able to part with one or more of 
them as ho pleased. After the total amount of land included 
within the limits of a village has been surveyed, demarcated, and 
mapped off into numbers, each number is classified and assessed. 
The results are recorded in what is termed the V^illago Survey 
Register. In it the total area of the village, as divided into 
numbers, is accounted for. Each number as it exists on the 
map is entered sepai'at(dy, together with the name of the occu¬ 
pant, tlic area in acies, the amount of assessment, and other 
particul.ars as to tlic nature of the soil and classiiication. In 
detonniniug who is to be considered the occu|)ant, tlie officer 
introducing the settlement is guided l)y the circiunslances of 
who is actually in possession, and wlio lias hitherto paid the 
rent to Goverument. Summary decisions of this kind are usual¬ 
ly acipiiesccd in ; but if they are not, the parties are loft to 
fight it out in the ordinary courts. At the time of the intro¬ 
duction of the sottlemont, tlio occupants receive an assurance 
that, so long as they pay the assessment punctual]}', the laud is 
theirs, to dispose of in any w.ay they may think proper; that 
they arc at liberty to throw up, tvansfor or sell any recognized 
number they choose; that no .alteration in the assessment will 
be made for a cei'taiii number of years, nsnally thirty ; ami that, 
when a re-assessment is made, any iinprovomeuts that may have 
been effected by an outlay of capital, will not be considered. 
The survey and .assossnieiit officer’s work stops here, and the 
village is handed over to the management of the Collector. 

An average Collcctorate contains twelve or divisions, 

each of which contains about one hundred Government villages, 
that is to say, villagc.s that arc not alienated and the total 
revenues of which belong to the State. Each village has its 
regular complement of officers, who are usually hereditary. 
The officers on whose services Goverument is mainly de¬ 
pendent consist of tlio putel, who is the bead of the village 
for both revenue and ])olice purposes; the tullatee orhoolkiir nee, 
who is the clerk and accountant; the mhar who is a kind of 
beadle ; and the watchman. The patel and koolkurnee either 
bold a certain quantity of rent-lreo land, or are remunerated 
by a cash payment ccpiivalent to a certain percentage mr tlie 
collections. The ndiar and watchman, in common with the 
other village servants, also hold land on more or less favourable 
terms as regards assessment, and receive, besides, grain and 
other payments in kind from the villagers. The other servants 
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are the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, -barber, and those whose 
services are necessary to the comInunit 3 ^ A village is, for 
Govcrniiient or social purposes, complete in itself; and is, so to 
speak, independent of the outer world. 'Hie revenue-accounts of a 
vilLige are simple but complete. The survey-register is the basis 
of them. Eviivy occupant is given a separate receipt-book, in which 
the total amount of his holdings is entered, and the patel and 
koolkurnee are bound under heavy penalties to record in it the 
sums he has paid. Each year, what is termed the Jama-baiuli of 
the village is made, at which time the total amount of revenue 
due from the village is made out. In point of practice this is 
now, as far as Government interests arc concerned, a very 
simple business, as there is little or no unoccupied land ; 
and the Jama-bandi as nearly as possible rc 2 )rcsents the sum 
entered in the register. Eut it is a 2 )rocess that, nevertheless, 
is of considerable use, and could not safely be dispensed with. 
In the hrst place, it brings the Assistant or Deputy Col¬ 
lector in annual contact with each village in his charge, and 
enables him to judge of its wants and reriuiremeuts. It is 
the time at which all cultivation and other returns useful 
for statistical purposes can be checked. Above all, it is the 
lime at which tlie village-accounts can best be examined; 
transfers of numbers verified ; ami such a scrutiny made, as is es¬ 
sential to the protection of the individual occupant from fraud. 

Over each taluq or division of a Collectoratc there is an 
officer termed a viainlutdar, whose salary varies from Its. 150 
to Rs. 250 per mensem. Under him is a stipendiary establish¬ 
ment of some fifteen clerks, on salaries ranging from its. 15 to 
Rs. GO per mensem. Tlie mamlutdar is responsible for the 
treasury-business of his taluq. He has to see that the in¬ 
stalments are punctually paid by the several villages ; that 
the village-accounts are tluly kept; that the occujrants get 
their payments duly recei])ted ; that the boundary-marks are 
kept in proper repair; and, in fact, to see that the village 
officers do their work properly. He has' also to look after 
the administration of tlie Local Funds, and is a Subordinate 
Magistrate. The system must be entirely one of check and percen¬ 
tage examination. A certain number of villages are appointed to the 
several members of the mamlutdar’s establishment and placed un- 
""der their supervision ; it is his business to see, by personal exr 
amination, that they do their work. An Assistant or a Deputy Col¬ 
lector is placed in revenue and full-power magisteilal charge of, 
usually, three taluqs. He has to reside and travel about 
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them during eiglit months in the year. He has to satisfy 
himself, by direct persona] inspection, that the revenue and 
magisterial work is being properly done. He sees that the re¬ 
venue of each village is properly brought to account at the time 
of the annual jama-hmdi; nominates the village officers; judges 
for himself of the wants of his talnqs in res])ect to local roads, 
wells, tree-plantations and the like; tries all fidl-power cases; 
hears appeals from the orders of the nnamlatdars; replic.s to 
references made by them; and generally siipervi.ses their pi'o- 
ceedings. The Collector and Magistrate is placed over the whole 
District. He also has to travel at least for six months in the 
year. 

There arc two Revenue and Police Commissioners for the 
entire- Presidency. These officers arc constantly on the move 
in their respective Divisions during the fair .season. They 
have thus an opportunity of judging for them.selvcs of the re¬ 
quirements of the severai parts of the country, of the manner 
in which both the revenue and police administration is being 
conducted, and of the qualifications of the several officials. They 
entertain appeals from the Collectors’ decisions, and are the 
channels of communic.ation between them and the Government. 
From June to October they both reside at Poona, which is also 
at that season the head-quarters of the Government. Opportu¬ 
nity is thus afforded for ])ersoual intercom-se, and Government 
can at any time obtain their joint opinion, on a question of 
general importance. It will be seen, remarks Mr. F. S. Chap¬ 
man, Secretary to the Bombay Government, who gives this des¬ 
cription, that, step by steip beginning with the vill.ago officers, 
and ending with the Commissioners, the people are brought into 
direct communication with the Government. 

A-dcn IS under the jurisdiction of Bombay. .Almost the most 
southerly point on the Arabian coast, Aden is situated in latitude 
12“ 47' North, and longitude 4a“ 10' East. It is a peninsula 
of about fifteen miles in circumference, of a.n irregular oval 
form, five niiles in its greater and three in its lesser diameter, 
connected with the continent by a low narrow neck of land 
1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place nearly 
covered Iry the sea at high spring tides. It consists of a large 
crater formed by lofty and precipitous hills, the highest peak of 
which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: those on the exterior sides 
slope towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, which form 
9) 86X163 of Veillcys radiating from a common centre. The town and 
part of the military cantonments are within the crater, and con¬ 
sequently surrounded on all sides by hills, save on the eastern 
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face, where a gap exists, opposite the fortified island 
The population in 1850 w’as as follows:— 

Christians, 

Incli an Mahomedans,... 

Arabian ditto, 

African ditto. 

Other ditto, 

Hindoos,... 

Parsees. ... 

Jews, 

Miscellaneous, 


of Seerah. 


1,129 

2,557 

4,812 

3,627 

58 

5,611 

01 

1,224 

1,059 


Total ... 

The population of the cantonment only in 
sified as follows:— 


... 20,738 
1807 was 2,193 clas- 



Male. 

Female 

Hindoos 

660 

409 

Mu.ssulinans ... 

390 

241 

Parsees ... 

10 

11 

Jews 

45 

36 

Native Christians 

101 

19 

Indo-Eixropeans 

4 

11 

Europeans 

73 

157 

Unknown Races 

11 

3 

All Races and Castes ... 

... 1,300 

887 


Bengal- 

The teiTitory under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal com¬ 
prises Bengal Proper, Behar, On.ssa including tlie 'IVibutary 
Mchals, Assam, Chota Nagpore, and the native states of Hill 
Tipporah and Cooch Behar. It extends from the meridian 82° 
to 97" east of Grcoiiwich, and lies within the parallels of 19° 40' 
and 28° 10' north latitude. Prom the Chumpariin District as 
far eastward as the recently annexed Bootan Dooars, the Hima¬ 
laya range, running througli the independent states of Nepal, 
Sikkim, 'Tibet and Bootan, forms the northern boundary of the 
Province. Further east, along the northern frontier boundary 
of Asjam, lies a tract inhabited by the Akhas, Duflas, Meeries, 
Mishmees and other wild tribes; along the eastern frontier lies 
a part of the independent Province of Burma ; below that the 
Munipore State; still lower are various hill tribes, such as the 
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Nagas, Looshais, Khyens, Meekirs, &c.; and at the extreme 
south-east is British Burma. On the south of Chittagong, 
which is the soutli-eastern district of the Province, is the Akyab 
District of Arakan. Between Chittagong and Orissa lies the 
Bay of Bengal. In the south-west Orissa Is houuded on the south 
by the Madras Presidency ; and on the west by certain Tribu¬ 
tary Estates, and by the Siiinbniporc and Belasporo Districts of 
the Central Provinces. Further north, abutting on the vvestern 
frontier of the Lientenaut-Governo)-ship, are the nati^’c state of 
Rewah in the Jndore Ageuc^y, and the districts of Mirz.aporc, 
Ghazeepore and Goruckporo of the Nortli-Western Provinces. 

The territory consists of Regulation and Non-llogulatiou Pro¬ 
vinces, I’he Regulation Provinces are divided into eight commis- 
sionerships, and the Noii-Regidatiou Provinces into three. Tho 
eight divisions comprise thirty-six districts, each of which is un¬ 
der a magistrate and collector, with the exception of Howrah, 
where tho district officer is a magistrate and deputy collector, 
and is subordinate, as regards his li.scal jurisdiction, to tho col¬ 
lector of t|*o adjoining district of Hooghly. 

RfifjuUUion. 


-Di 1 ( Bhaugulporc. 

Bhaugulporo J 

Division. 

f Patna 

... I 

Patna Divi- I Chuniparun. 
sion. j Sarun. 

Shaliabad. 


Chittagong 


Division. 


Presidency 

Division. 


C Nuddea. 
■s Jessoro. 


(_Tirhoot. 

'^Rajsliahye. 

Bogra. 

® Moorsliedabad. 

Pubna, 
^Ilungpore. 

ou • __„ r Chittagong. 

Chittagong 

Division. (Noakhally. 

The Non-Regulation Districts 


V. 24-Pcrgunnahs. 

fBurdwan. 

1 Bancoorah. 
Burdwan J Bcorbhoom. 
Division. ] Hoo.ghly. 

• Howrali. 

_Miduapore. 

f Dacca. 

Dacca J 

Division, i F'u-reedpore. 

I Mymeusing. 
I^Sylhet. 

. C Cuttack. 

Orissa 1 n 

Division. j ooree. 

V Balasore. 

are nineteen in number includ- 


Dacca 

Division. 


Orissa 

Division. 


ing the Native State of Cooch Behar, now under the manage- 
mens of a British officer, during the minority of the Rajah. Each 
of these districts is under a Deputy Commissioner. 



Bengal. 

N(yn-Regulatio n. 




Assam 
Divi sion. 


Coocli Bc- 
har Division. 


" Kamroop. 
Durrxxng. 
Nowgftng. 

Naga Hills, 
Secbsaugor. 
Lukliimporc. 
Khasia a n d 
Jynteali liills.^ 
'’Jnlpigoi’ec. 
Gowalpavali. 
Gairow Hills. 

I Darjeeling. 

1 Co<x-h Beliar. 


Cliota Nag- 
pore Divi¬ 
sion. 

Dacca 
Divi,sion. 

Bhangiilporc 

Division. 

Cliittagong 
■ Division. 


^ Hazarecbangli. 
J Loliardugga. 

J Maunblioom. 

V, Singbboom. 


1 

j 


- Caebar. 


I 

{ 


Sonllial Per- 
gunnabs. 

Cliittagong Hill 
Tracts. 


Tbe following statement shows tbo staff of officers wbo were 
employed on tbe 31.st March 1809 in (be adniini.stration of 
justice and in ordinary duties connected with land revenue. 
It does not include tbe police, nor tbe officers of the special 
departments, such as salt, customs, opium, income-tax, registra¬ 
tion, &c. 


Number of 
officers. 

Designation of officers. 

Attached to the Regu¬ 
lation or Non-Regu¬ 
lation Provinces. 

13 

Judges of the High Court. 


1 

Registrar of the High Court. 


2 

Meniber-s of the Board of Kevenuo. 


2 

Secrctai ies to the Board of Revenue. 


1 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs. 


8 

Commissioners of Divisions 

Regulation Provinces. 

3 

Ditto 

Nou-Begulatiou Pro¬ 
vinces. 

26 

Civil and Sessions Judges 

Regulation Provinces. 

4 

Additional Judges 

Ditto. 

1 

Extra ditto (temporary) 

Ditto. 


Jndioiiil Commissioners ... 

Non-Regnlation Pro- 

_* . .. 

vinces. 
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Desisnation of officers. 


23 JIagistrates niul Collectors, Ist grade... 
13 Ditto, 2iid grade 
4 Ueimly Conuiiissiouers, 1st grade 

C Ditto ditto, 2ud grade 
6 Deputy Ooiiiuiissioiier,s, 3rd giado 

3 Ditto ditto, 4tli grade 
3 Caiitouuieiit Magistrates ... 

2 Magistrates of Police, Gulcntta 
1 Coroner of Calcutta* 

22 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collet 
tors, 1st grade 
C Hxtra or Acting ditto 
11 Ditto, 2nd grade 
33 Honorary Magistrates, Calcutta 
<53 Ditto ditto, Mofussil 

30 Ditto ditto, ditto 

1 Registrar General of Assurances 


Attached to the Regu¬ 
lation or Non-Regu¬ 
lation Provinces. 


Regulation Provinces. 
Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces , 

Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Ditto. 

Regtilation Provinces. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Regulation and Non- 
Regulation Piovin- 


4 District Registrars 

20 !S])ecial Sub-Registrars 
17 yub-Rogistraist 
14 Ditto 

5 Small Cause Court Judges, Caloutt.a 
17 Small Cause Court Judges, Mofussil 
27 Subordinate Judges 

37 Moonsills, 1st grade 

74 Ditto, 2i)d grade 

75 Ditto, 3rJ grade 

7 Asst. Commissioners, 1st grade 

7 A.sst. Coniniissionevs, 2nd grade 
9 Asst. Commissioners, 3rd grade 


Regulation Provinces. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Regulation Provinces. 
Ditto. 

’ r Both Regulation and 
' I- Non-Regulation 

^ Provinces. 

, Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces. 

. Ditto. j 

Ditto. 


* Held by one of the magistrates of police, Calcutta, 
t These are held by assistant magistrates, deputy magistrates, aMiltant 
commissioners, extra assistant commissioners or medical officers, in addition 
to their own duties. The officers are remunerated by fees. 
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Number o 
officers. 

Designation of officers. 

A ttached to the Regu 
iation or Non-Regu¬ 
lation Provinoes. 

55 

Covenanted Assistants passed by the 



2nd standard* ... 

Regulation Provinces. 

19 

Covenanted Assistants passed by the 



1st standard 

Ditto. 

17 

tJiipassed A.ssi.stants 

Ditto. 

1 

Kxtra Asst. Cornua'., 1st grade 

Non-Kegulation Fro 
vince«. 

1 

Extra A.sst. Commr., 2nd grade 

Ditto. 

4 

Extra Asst. Coininr.s., 3rd grade 

Ditto. 

2 

Extra Asst. Cominrs., 4tli grade 

Ditto. 

4 

Extra As.st. Conimrs., 5tli grade ... 

Ditto. 

G 

Extra Asst. Cominrs., Gtli grade 

Ditto. 

10 

lllxtra Asst. Cominrs., 7ili grade 

Ditto. 

10 

Officers of the suliordinate E.xecutive 



.Sen ice, 1st grade 

Regulation Provinces. 

17 

O/iiror.s of the snliordiiiatc Executive 



Service, 2nd grade 

Ditto. 

27 

Ollicers of tlie snliordiiiato Executive 



Service, ord grade 

Ditto. 

43 

Officers of the subordinate Executive 



■ Service, 4tli grade 

Ditto. 

49 

OOicers of (he subordinate Executive 



Service, Titli grade 

Ditto. 

58 

Odicers of tlie suliordinate Executive 



Service, Glli grade 

Ditto. 

6 

7G1 

Snpei-numeraries 

Ditto. 


A portion of the salory of the Ooiumis.sioncv of the Cooch 
Behar Division is paid fiom tlie rcvenncs of tlie State of 
that name, wliich is under his management during tlie minority 
of the Hnjah. The Commissioner of Orissa is also superinten¬ 
dent of the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack, and lias the powers 
of a magistrate in those Mehals. Ho lias also the powers of a 
seseions judge in Balasoro. The Commi.s.sioner of Dacca has the 
powers of a sessions judge in Dacca and Furreedpore. The 

of tlie^a are acting in the liigliep appointments, and a few are 
emploji^ in the Non-Rcgnlation Provinces. 
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commissioners of Assam, Chota Nagpore, and CoocL. Bebar, have 
the powers of a sessions judge throughout their respective juris¬ 
dictions. The deputy commissioners of the Khasia and Jyntea 
Hills, the Naga Hills, and the Oarrow Hills, exercise the 
powers of a sessions judge. The deputycommissioners of the 
Khasia and Jyntea Hills and of Cachar, have also the powers 
of a civil judge. The judge of Sylhet has power of a sessions 
judge in Cachar. The deputy commissioners of the Khasia and 
Jynteah Hills, the Naga Hills, the Garrow Hills, Gowalparah, 
Darjeeling, Julpigooree, Luckimpore, Cachar, Hazareebangh, 
Maunbhoom, Lohardugga and Singbhoom, have powers to 
try all ofleuces not punishable witli death, and to pass sen¬ 
tences of imprisonment not exceeding seven years. Of the 26 
civil and sessions judges in the Regulation Districts, one, the 
judge of Cuttack, has jurisdiction over three districts, eight have 
jurisdiction over two districts each, and the remaining seven¬ 
teen over one district each. There are three classes of uncove- 
nanted judges, namely. Small Cau-e Court Judges, Subordinate 
Judges and Moonsiffs. In the city of Calcutta there are two 
stipendiary magistrates and 53 honorary magistrates. In the 
interior, the 36 collectors of revenue in the Regulation Districts 
are also chief magistrates in their respective districts. There 
are also 33 joint-magistrates and deputy collectors, 3 cantonment 
magistrates who are military officers, and 287 magistrates of 
lower grades: of the latter, 53 are honorary magisti’ates, and 
234 are stipendiary magistrates. In the Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces, besides the deputy commissioners, there are 85 magis¬ 
terial officers, of whom 30 are honorary and 65 stipendiary ma¬ 
gistrates : of the stipendiary magistrates, 28 are assistant com¬ 
missioners, 18 extra assistant commissioners, and 9 members 
of the subordinate Executive Service. The total number of 
sub-divisions in the Regulation Provinces is 70, and in the Non- 
Regulation Provinces 22, including the 4 sub-districts in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs. 

In the subordinate Judicial and Executive Services there 
were in March 1869 286 Hindoos, 87 Mahomedans and 106 Eu¬ 
ropeans, Eui‘ :.:cns and Native Christians. 

• No regular census has ever been taken of Bengal. The figures 
are chiefly estimates made when the districts were surveyed, 
years ago in many cases, and not since corrected. The popula¬ 
tion of Bengal has without doubt increased in at least the same 
ratio as that of other Provinces, and it is probably nearer 60 than. 
40 iniUions. An experimental census was taken in some muni¬ 
cipalities and towns in 1869, preliminary to the general census 
of 1871. On that Mr. H. Beverley, F. S. S., the Registrar Gene- 
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ral, reports that the total number counted was 2,782,114 in the 
several divisions. Of these 1,419,124 were males and 1,362,990 
females. Of the males 877,812 were above and 541,312 under 
twelve years of age. Of the females 905,043 were above and 
457,947 under twelve. The males comprise 51 per cent, of the 
population, thus confirming the results of other Indian censuses 
as opposed to the experience of European statistics. In Burdwan 
and Rajahahye the females actmdly exceed the males, while in 
Cooch-Behar and Assam, there are only 77 and 81 females res¬ 
pectively to 100 males. But no great stress can be laid on these 
figures, showing as they do the results for selected towns and 
districts onlj'. While there are only 49'23 males among every 
100 of the adult population there are 54'17 males in every 100 
children. The number of adult men who were counted was 
877,812 against 905,043 adult women, whereas the number of 
boys counted was 541,312 against 457,947 girls. A large num¬ 
ber of girls may have been returned as women, although from 
the males exceeding the females in the total population, it must 
be inferred that in Bengal, as in England, male births are more 
frequent than female births. 'J'he average number of persons to 
a house varies from 2‘G5 in Dacca to 5’71 in Cooch-Behar but 
the terms “house” and “enclosure” were understood in very 
different senses in different parts of the countr 3 ^ I’hc density 
of population varies from 134 souLs to the scpiare mile in Cooch- 
Behar to 2,629 ill Burdwan. In regard to castes, it would ap¬ 
pear that out of 637,515 souls (with some few exceptions all 
adult male.s), 428,163 are Hindoos, 185,720 Mahomedans and 
4,002 Christians—the remainder being Sonthals, Baharis, and 
other hill tribes. The following shows the occupations of the 
people— 


Government Servants, &c. 

14.24.5 

or 2 -75 per cent. 

I’rofessional Persons ... 

12,067 

„ 2-52 

y) 

Personal Servants, &c. 

22,8.51 

„ 4-45 

j > 

Agrionlturists, &o. 

... 119,524 

„ 23-27 

i> 

Merchants and traders 

84,542 

„ 16-46 

t f 

Artisans 

39-635 

,, 7-71 

a 

Indetinite ... 

... 219,787 

„ 42-79 

»> 

Total 

... ,513,551 

„ 99-95 



The number of petty traders returned is remarkable; they 
would appear to -be more than twice as numerous as the artizans. 
Indeed the small proportion of this latter class, notwithstanding 
that these tigures mainly relate to an urban population shows 
the very backward condition of the mechanical arts and manu¬ 
factures in Lower Bengal. 

The areas given below are taken from the survey results, except 
where marked * in which cases the figures are approximate :— 
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Diviaion or 




Estimated 

Commissioner- 

District. 

Sub-divisions. 

.Square 

Popula- 

ship, M'ith 
area. 


! 

i-1 . 

miles. 

tiou. 


Outtaok 


Hurilwan 

U,195 


( iittack ... 

I’ooree ... 
lialiisore... 
DuiiUaiiiil 
.Molmi'liiiiij 
F\ooiijnr ... 

I Hiatt, ifco. 

liurdwau 


•tajilMiie j 

Keiiilia|iaiah j 

. Kliodiilaii 
Uliudtluiok 

I'riliutary Melials. 

l.'iitwa... 

I'ulna .. 

Hotidbodd ^ 


I’rosidoiicy 

15,853 


Rajshaliye 

18,913 


Heerbhotim 

llaiicoorali 
lloogldy... • 

Howrah ... 

Midnai>ore | 

Calcutta &. SuburliN 

( 

I 

1 

‘14-I’ergunnahs 

j 

I 

Soondorluiiis 

( 

I 

Nuddca ... ■{ 

1 

I 

Jessore ... -J 

1 | 

Maldah ... 
Wiiagepore 

Rungpore | 

Bogra 

Pubua ... I 

. Eajsliahye 


. lianccgunge 
.Ii'liaiial.i!v<i ... i 

Soraitipoi'c ... j 

Tuudook ... j 

(iiirVjettah ... > 

Coiitai ... I 

* . 1 

"nsse'rhattt ... i 

I’arasct ... I 

Diamond Harbour ^ 

Barraiporc ... f 

SalKliira ... i 

liarracUpore ... | 

Dum-Duiu ... I 


3,06‘.' 1,293,884 

2,()08 61.3.53(5 
1,S7() 494,06 


16,008 7.50, 

2,693 1,088,907 

3,144 ) 
includln;; / 
l.»94»q. mis. V 82/,024 
i>f Sdutbal 1 
I’erguiuiuhs. ) 

1,S4<J 743,000 

2,007 I 1,370,120 


I’.ougong 

.\1 elier])ore 

( hooadangah 

Kooshtua 

liaiiaghat 

Nurail 

Klioolna 

.lonidah 

I’aHirliaiit 

.Magoorah 


Bhowaneegungo \ 
.liili>igoreo ... 1 


Coniercolly 

Serajgungo 

iNattore 


2,007 I 1,370,120 
9.50,000 

5,032 1,558,450 

1,000,000 

2,53(! 1,478,175 

6.300 54.5,393 

3,.304 551,229 

3,713 957,152 

1,0.55 80.5,503 

4,007 1,000,000 

4.300 1,287,475 

1,704 400,000 

1,458 231,300 

3,0.35 710,290 


(Wried ovei* 


7(»,0l)l 18,206,280 
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Bengal, 


Division or 
Commissioner- 
■ship, with 

District. 

Sub-divisions. 

area. 

1 





Drought forward 
Jiimoorkiuulie 
City of Moorslie 
d;.)).'id 
dungy [lore 


Uiuaporo 

Sassecram 


I I’.huiiooah 

! A rniigabad 
Shorghotty 
Novvadaii 
.. So wan 
.. Battiali 
I Durhhangah 
Hajec'pore 
i Muilliootianee 
I .Sectainaree 
( Tajporo 

S Bowsee 
Soopool 
Mudlioypoorah 


187.732] 39,572.049 


* Not including Naga Hills south of the district of Seobsaugor ^nd east of 
the DQy#g liver. 





























J7‘ea and Population. 


Division or 
Commissioner- 
ship, with 
area. 


District. 


' r.oliarilugga 
Haiicliee 
Hazareol)augIi 
Siugblioom 

1 . ivT ~ Maunbhooin 
® Bonai 

' Chang Bhokar 
Uangpur 
fushpur 
Koreah 
Odeypiir 
. Sirgooja 


f Darjeeling ... Daijeolii 

I Western Doo.ars ... 

GoochBehar ] (lowalnarah w ith ) , 

11,700 i liastern Dooa.-s j 
I Gooch Behar 
1 (iarrow Hills 


Sub-divisions. 


Brought forward . 
j I’alainow 
... Burhee 

.. (’[ovindtioro 


I Tributary St.atcB 


Darjeeling Terai 


Total Area and I’opulatiou of Bengal ... 243,62(r 

Tipperali Hills ... ... ... 2,8711 

Add for natural increase since this estimate was-- 

made many years ago 



Grand Total 


246,499 48,358,134 


A Special eiKjuiry into tlie mortality caused by the Famine 
in Orissa in 1806 was made by Deputy Collectors, witli the aid 
of corrected returns made by the zemindars. The total popu¬ 
lation in 1805 wa.&-^,01 r),820; of the.se 814,-169 perished, and 
115,028 cither emigrated or disappeared, making a total loss of 
929,497 and leaving 2,080,329 surviving. The percentage of 
deaths to population is 27, which, added to 3'81, the percen¬ 
tage of emigrants or mis.sing, gives a general percentage of 30'81 
as loss of population during the famine. 


On the night of 8th January 1806 the Municipal Commission¬ 
ers took a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which is 
under their jurisdiction embracing 7'8 square miles. The results 
were as follows, but they are not reliable :— 


Population ... ... ... 377,924 

Average proportion of males to females 157*83 to 100 

Ditto, children to adults ... ■ 100 to 485*60 


Average rate of mortality ... 6 *40 per hundred, 

Kate of mortality among Europeans 2*f v • 
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J^urth- JFeti/ern Provinces, 


The floating population is assumed at about 50,000, rais¬ 
ing the total population of the Municipal portion of Calcutta 
to 430,000. 'J’lie population of all Calcutta, including the 
densely inhabited suburbs, may fairly be taken to be a mil¬ 
lion :— 

Males to 



Males, 

Females. 

JBoi/s. 

Gtrls. 

100 Females. 

Europeans 

(i,8iO 

2,545 

9U7 

9.52 

220-96 

JudoEuro- 






pcaus 

4,082 

4,218 

1,324 

1,412 

9602 

Greeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armeniaus 

291 

238 

88 

86 

116 98 

Asiatics 

786 

412 

120 

123 

169 34 

Jews 

240 

228 

111 

102 

106-36 

Parsees 

Ti 

15 

<) 

4 

41.5 79 

Africans 

39 

. 9 

2 

3 


Chinese 

378 


31 



Mnesulmans 

6.'),812 

28,738 

9,667 

8.812 

200-85 

Uiudoos 

bliVMg 

78,901 

21.010 

19,740 

142-48 

Total 

1,98,077 

1,15,311 

33,268 

31,268 



Nortli-Westera Provinces- 

The Latitude of these Provinces is between 30° 7' and 23° 
51' North, and the Longitude between 77° 4' and 84° 40' East. 
They are bounded on the north by the snowy range of the Ku- 
tnaon, Himalayas, Oudh and the Nepalese Terai; on the south 
by the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, and the Native 
States of Bundlekuiid and Itewah ; on the west by the river 
Tonse, until its junction with the Jumna, thence the Jumna till 
the 28th degree of Latitude; on the south-west by the Native 
States of Gwalior, Dholpore and BhurtTOre; and on the east 
and south-east by the Sarun, Shahabad, Behkr and Palaniow Dis¬ 
tricts of Lower Bengal. The “ non-Regulation” portions are 
Kiimaon and Gurhwal to the extreme north, Jhansie to the 
south-west, and Ajmere, which is separated from the western 
boundary by several intervening Native States. This last 
Division from its isolated position, requires distinct demar¬ 
cation. It lies to the west, extending between Latitude 
22° 15'. and 27° 45' north. Longitude 71° 45', and 77° 22' 
east. , It is bounded on the east by the Rajpoot States of 
Xishengurh and Jeypoor, on the north and west by Jodh- 
pore, and on the south by the territory of Odeypobr. The 
Ajmere Division comprises Ajmere proper and Mairwarra. The 
Mairw^a tract belongs in unequal portibns to the British Go¬ 
vernment, to Meywar or Odeypoor, and to Marwar or Jodhpore, 





TheMeywar possessions consisting of threePergunnali?, and the Marwar of two, were made over to the direct 

management of the British in 1822-23. TheBritish portion now forms a component part of Ajmere proper:_ 

Arm CuUivated and Uimdthnfed, and Communicationn, 1S68-G9. 

Total Area in Square Miles. CulturablewTs^e*^ Acres. ' Commuuications-Mileage of 


CaUlmiiou and Communications. 
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Lakhiraj, (rent-free) square miles, ... 6,872 
Total, ... 83,687 









Climate in th^ T^nr 1S6S. __ 

Average 3'eniperature in 
the JSuade. 


iV orlh- Wastern Provinces, 



The mark * shows that, either from want of instruments or froui acoiileiit, no observations have been taken. 
































Civil Diriaiona, 1863*69> 
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iV’ m'lh- Westem Provinces. 


Popu- 


Districts, 

Inhabited Houses. 


1 Number of Masonry 
i>we]lings. 

BO « 

.E 

a 

^ -a 

£S 

!::2 

sJ! 

s o 

13 

•+» 

o 

a 

49 

s 

a 

a 

Dclira Doon 

8aliarmii)ore 

Mozufl'ermiggur 

Meerut 

Boluuilshuliur 

Allygiirli 

Kuiuaon 

Giirliwal 

Bijnour 

Moradabad 

Budaon 

Bareilly 

Shall jehaiiporo 

Terai 

Muttra 

Agra 

Furruckabad 

Myiipoorie 

Ftawah 

Etah 

Jalouu 

Jhausie 

LiillutjMire 

(Jawiiiiore 

Fiittchpore 

Buuda 

Allahabad 

Hunicerporo 

Joiuipore 

Goruckpore 

Bustee 

Aziuigurh 

Mirzaporo 

Benares 

Ghazeepore 

Ajmere 

Kail way 

Military 

I,‘Alt 
lO/Jof 

21>7t 

7,27t 

3;f,331 

49,181 

7,031 

2,439 

1.3,492 

33,813 

2,502 

9,505 

19,249 

92,400 

8,855 

7,102 

17,788 

1,065 

408 

1 

3,202 

18,97( 

158,881 

270,40(1 

107,498 

150,425 

180,005 
09,033 
180,180 
21,.509 
104,481 
184,705 
201,004 

132,040 

81,401 

57,750 

184,889 

148,990 

292,207 
90,127 
195,514 

2.39,137 

297,007 

175,128 

291,103 

20,21." 
178,8.37 
159.201 
297,784 
114,70! 
189,751 
80,398 
49,18( 
149,907 
250,872 
180,604 
77,204 
182,025 
21,509 
177,973 
218,.57S 
201,004 
148,910 
131,008 
120,209 
90,900 
70,999 
30,382 
277.289 
157,851 

1 (>9,1.38 
299,309 
11.3,915 
190,579 
359,0.55 
239,005 
297,008 
178,330 
110,507 
291,103 
80,117 

41,.38( 
295,88' 
228,80t 
413,,351 
202,08( 
314,887 
117,218 
7.5,891 
227,279 
370,852 
297,11! 

495.258 
313,807 

35.532 

270,518 

3i59,205 

314,210 

244,071 

220,008 

213,728 

144.391 

119,9.57 

78,24.3 

422.258 
229,017 
242,159 
470,509 
179,.530 
358,131 
624,147 
448,904 
404,149 
345,230 
208,894 
450,046 
146,942 

10,086 

38,961 

26,256 

250,493 

197,071 

350,397 

244,403 

281,293 

124,097 

79,952 

212,005 

330,829 

203,027 

428,701 

272,108 

25,824 

241,253 

309,0.58 

277,029 

208,225 

187,319 

179,184 

130,850 

111,357 

73,963 

371,840 

215,223 

230,001 

443,124 

10.5,000 

315,933 

594,921 

429,588 

44.3,687 

344,196 

265,508 

457,098 

80,426 

2,418 

8,405 

Total ; 



0,007,330 

10,100,030 

9,194,668 




































Details of Population. 
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lation. 


Population. 

Classification of population. 

Children under 12 years. 


rf 

Christians. 













.ill 





1. 

m 




4) 


U 

a» 

<3 

'cJ 

'w <y 

W 

Q> 

'13 

S 

'73 

'b'-4 

a 


g 8 S S 

*43 

St 


Lu, 

fH 


'■-'1 


k; 

19,908 

15,287 

102.8.81 

110 

791 

120 


179,9,'>4 

140,149 

800,4.83 

389 

1,120 

110 

lii 

141,201 

11 . 1 , 0.12 

6,82.189 

410 


18 

13 

234,:i;i0 

201.515 

1,199, ,19.8 

.108 

317 

328 

529 

102 089 

I3l,:;09 

.800,481 

424 

43 

90 

23 

184,704 

144.590 

925,538 

498 

60 

74 

07 

82,797 

01,078 

.88.1,790 

04 

180 

29 

4 

51.99') 

40,904 

21.8.742 

50 

20 


8 

141.713 

109,948 

090,975 

.807 

17 

17 

120 

209, ,199 

178,020 

10,9.1,.800 

445 

38 

21 

107 

182,0.10 

110.408 


451 

21 

5 

55 

287,700 

2.12,490 

1,404,199 

.loi 

713 


1.87 

181,0.89 

131,8.80 

918,8.10 

1,713 

71 

0 

98 

10,461 

13,98.1 


125 

.8 



104,5.12 

123,998 

800.321 

490 

81 


69 

198,0.81 

102,806 

1,029,760 

518 

873 

619 

900 

187,.869 

137,38,1 

91.1,943 

1,094 

51 

90 

278 

147,814 

100,110 

700,220 

420 

58 

11 

104 

128,329 

90,128 

026,444 

384 

52 

9 

13 

128.539 

92.880 

014,351 

437 

20 

40 


70 930 

.13.081 

40.1,272 

262 

14 

13 

... 

08.83.8 

.17,007 

357.774 

<>.;).) 

54 

28 


51..133 

44.407 

24.8,140' 

126 

11 

3 


213.908 

180.850 

1,188,802 

502 

426 

231 

214 

120,639 

1 Oil, .807 


431 

44 

22 

33 

1.80.022 

110.120 

724,372 

2.89 

40 

42 

13 

2,17,994 

215,.1.10 

1,393,183 

504 

398 

C85 

741 

94.022 

81,7.83 

.120.94! 

228 

11 

30 


197.710 

143.047 

1,01,1,427 

053 

34 

23 

17 

427,113 

.8.87.035 

1.9.83,810 

446 

53 

20 

188 

.815,09.1 

202.110 

1.1.15,097 

550 

14 



288,331 

1.89.685 

13,8.1, .87-2 

54:1 

20 

35 


197,541 

107,440 

1.0.14,413 

307 

117 

12 

188 

14.8,834 

11 . 1,021 

79.8,277 

797 

23.1 

050 

413 

231,.176 

173.68.8 

1,3.82.403 

5.89 

1.17 

IO 9 

210 

122,540 

70,300 

420,208 

lOO 

' 5.18 


49 

1,123 

8l7 

14,444 


085 

128 


5,086 

.8,805 

50,317 


14,371 

284 


0,018,786 

4,71.8,414 

30,080,898 

I 

116,600 

1 

21,823 

3,908 

4,702 


£ <2 
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Jforlh-Weskm Provinces. 



Classiflcation of poptilatioii. 


Districts. 



Dclira Doon 
>!ii)iiiruii|ioro 
Mowiffeniuggur 
Vlccnit 

lioUimisliuhur 

.Mlygnrii ... 

IvillUHOU 

(iiirliwal 

ISijiiour 

Mnradabad... 

lindaoii 

IJarcilly 

J^iiahjoljaiipore 

'I’crai 

-Muttra 

■Agra 

Furnickatjad 

Myiipooric ... 

Ktavvali 

m.'ili 

.I.'iloim 

Jliaiisic 

Lullntpore ... 

Cawiipore ... 

(''ultelipore... 

Daiida 

Allaliiibarl ... 
Humeerporo 
Joiiiiporc ... 
(Inriicbporc 
Custce 
Asiinj'urh ... 
.\Jirzaporo ... 
Deiiarcs 
Gliazeeprore 
Ajmere 
liailway ... 
Military 


91.073 

r>yr>, 7tsi 

409,1,70 
SSO.SST 
(iaO.Oyi 
S9i*.99,) 
.79.;)il9 
2J7.00.'J 
4liS, i)'i(> 
73.3.03-1 
772.308 
1,1.■>7.347 
797,910 
,77,918 
729, .S04 
927.02,S 
soil. 102 
002,Oil? 
.’■>89.220 
r>r>s.200 
3(i5..7!)(> 
3i;i.700 
220.037 
1,111,870 
00,8.876 
609.701 
1,17.8.929 

m.ioi 

927.94.6 

1,792,4.89 

1,232.114 

1,201.0-12 

927.798 

721.084 

1,201.989 

S47,742| 

10,700| 

30,154 


10,823 
273.098 
190,31.8 
291,194 
149,343 
»3„5r,7 
12,8,9.86 
733 
222 2,7.5 
302.100 
117,301 
300.002 
120.7,79 
33.881 
60.802 
99.740 
10.7„700 
.37,4,70 
37,1.70 
.76,091 
,39.049 
13.910 
5.073 
73.121 
71.811 
43.110 

183.33.7 
3-2,739 
87.408 

191,010 

223.509 

181.17.7 
OS,.'too 
70,098 

120.978 

54,0.78 

2,925 

11,508 


2,479 

9 204,190 
12 . 


11,278 11,144 


17 11,383 

405 28,630 


25,484,870 4,183,0.77| 120 7.7,029 313,215 











































Occupations and Languages of the People. 
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lation. 


Oooupation. 


a 

CO 

1 !;■ 

Agriciilturists. 

Non-Agriculturists. 

Prevailing Languages. 

Emigration or Im 
tion during the ye 

40.,%,'! 

53.248 

Pali.arce and Oordoo 

Eingn. 

Iingn. 

470,Ooj 

395,529 

Oordoo 

865 


280,S4iJ 

401.340 

Ditto 



52!,8!)( 

077,703 

Oordoo 



31)**>,047 

404.834 

Oordoo and llindee 



:!9S,iMI8 

520.030 

N'agrce and Oordoo 

7,261 

10,438 

.30(),7(>7 

25.023 

Ooriloo lUid Taljarcc 

202 , .'iOi 

40,151 

Nagrce 

124 


270,0)50 

414,89.5 

Oordoo 



coo,r)or. 

434,801 jOonloj and Persiau 

259,282 11 indee 



().•!(», 528 



905.080 

409,113i<li>rd()o 



005,320 

253,524i<>ordoo and Hindeo 

2,988 

2,590 

50,.507 

3.7,29,5i Ditto ditto 

438,672 

609,541 

SOl.OPliNiigrce .and Oordoo 
460.2]9lHindoostaueu and Uiudee 



5.39,860 

370,074 

Oordoo 



440,310 

253,904 

llindee and Oordoo 



394,015 

232,429 

Ditto ditto 

7,129 

665 

372,137 

242,214 

Ditto ditto 

217,750 

187, ,522 

Ditto ditto 

1,000 


107,253 

190. .521 

Iliudeo 


14.5,813 

102, .333 

llindee and Oordoo 

10,890 

3,225 

717,813 

471,049 

Ditto ditto 

40 

354,015 

412,390 

773,343 

320,771' 

311,970 

019,840 

llindee 

Ditto 

Oordoo and Hindeo 


. 

303,027 

217.914 

)itto ditto 



633,351 

382,070. llindee and Oordoo 

279 


1,555,478 

428,33SiH indee 



1,125,881 

329,8lO|Ooidoo and llindee 

3,958 


901,049 

4.S4.823 llindee and Oordoo 

104 


680,234 

474,179 llindee 


370,414 

422,803,11 indee and Oordoo 

1,574 

..... 

708,790 

623.013 llindee 



223,594 

202,774 .5 

Jixed Hiudee... 


4 

14,440 

50,317 




7,915,976 

12,170,922 


43,802 

22,918 
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North- W eg tern Nrovi aces. 


The first, attempt to take an accurate census of the North- 
Western Provinces was made on the night of 31st December 
1852. It was then intended to take a decennial census, but ow¬ 
ing to the Mutiny and Famine, tlie next enumeration was not 
made till the night of lOth January 18(i.5. The village accoun¬ 
tants form an admirable agency for collecting information, be¬ 
ing acquainted with the circumstances and the residents of the 
several villages, aud accustomed to enquiries of a similar nature. 
The villages (homsclvcs are compact. The facilities for enu¬ 
meration are still further increased by the numbers living in 
one enclosure. The small size of an Indian village, with a po¬ 
pulation of a thousand inhahitanfs, would he surprising to those 
accustomed only to the more comfortable residences of the Eng¬ 
lish peasantry. Even in the towns, though the facilities are less 
than in the country, the heads of wards (Mcer Mohulladar.s), 
from their position and intimate knowledge of their fcllow- 
wardsmen, make expert and useful enumerators. The mode 
adopted in 1805 was as follows: I.—A preliminary enumeration, 
of the people was first made by the tellers, one of whom was al¬ 
lotted to an average of a hundred houses. The returns thus 
formed were then carefully tested on the .spot by supervisors, 
each supervisor having under him from ten to twenty tellers, 
and all ascertained errors were corrected. The returns were then 
subjected to a second check by the Government oflficials. II.— 
All errors having in this way been eliminated as far as possible, 
the returns thus checked were redistributed to the enumerators, 
and on the night fixed for the census, each teller carefully com¬ 
pared the entries in his return wdth the actual facts to be recor¬ 
ded. The returns wmio then finally collated and compared in 
the offices, first, of the Sub-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and af- 
tcrw'ards of the Collector, by whom they were fui-nished to the 
Bear'd ; and they form the ground-work of the tables publish¬ 
ed. The preliminary enumeration was completed in the early 
months of the cold we.ather of 1804, and was then subjected to 
a double test—first by the supervisors, and .second by the county 
officials. This scrutiny was accomplished by the end of the 
year; and the returns then revised wore again checked by, and 
altered .so a.s to correspond with, the actual facts existing on the 
night of the 10th January, 1805. Mr. W. Chichele Plowden, 
Secretary to the Bo.-ird of Revenue, aualy.ses the details in his 
valimble Report of 1807. 

_ and inercai5e of population since. 1853 is seen 

ittAhe./oilowing tabic ; — 



Density of the Dcyvlulion, 
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District. 


Benares, 

; Jounpore, 
Ghazeei.'crc, 
Bareilly, 

Agra. 

Azimgnrh, 

FurrnckabaJ, 

M eenit, 

Allahabad, 

Cawupero, 

Allygurli, 

Muttra, 

Goruokpore, 

Budaoii, 

M oradabad, 
Shah jehauporo, 
Btah, 

Futtehpore, 

Mynpoory, 

Boolundshuhur, 

MozulVernuggur, 

Seharuiipore, 

Ittawah, 

Bijaour, 

.Jalouu, 

Baiida, 

llmucorpore, 

Jhausie, 

Mirzapore, 

Ajmere, 

Lullutporc, 

Turrai, 

Knmaon, 

Gurhwal 


a s 
5 r! 


i la 


1805. 


Area. 


Oi 


ICultiva 

tion. 


S I fS Square miles. 
QC 1 CO i 

»—* I f—t 


707 81)7,09'4 
054 707 00'3 
004 739 05 -5 
.589,44-9 00-4 
.540 537 00- 
545 037 49-8 UO C 
541.501.50-7 155 1 
508i510 08'5 

504 U 95550 

.502:500:55-2 
408|.5-27;70- 
490153570-0 
405'42ll.55 9 
45 i!494 04-3 
445'492 50-7 
4371427 .5:1 • 

4371 0 03-1 , _ 

431 428553-3 1.50-3 
l4-i0;412;52-8 ;53 3' 
4194-27j03 0 01-3 
414409,01-7 03-7 
389370j,54-8 '.5.5-9. 
l;!84-3G4 51-5 1.17-8 
:!07l300j47-5 ;48-C, 


05-9 

.57-7 

00-7 
,. 53 - ; 
:02 0 


!64 5 
.54 4 
553-3, 
i70-7i 
;«9-ii 
'47 - 5 : 
;fio-4 

U8 0 

148-4, 
0 


1853. 


A rc.a. 


Oiiltiva- 

tioii. 


Square miles. 


995-70] 092-90| 
1,5.52-10! 935-73 
2,-9-92-15:1,157-11! 
2,372-78,1,577-74: 
1,873.50:1.241-.34] 
-9,.545-07;l,2(i.S-04 
1,094-371 901-80 
-9,301 97 : 1 .018 8' 
2.704-95 1,.548-47 
2,300-10:1.305- 92 ! 
1,859 50; 1,114-02] 

1 , 012 - 53 : 1 , 138-97 


7.400- 81 
1.972-04] 

2.400- 74 
-9,3-98-77 

1.401- 43] 
1,580-. 35 ] 

1 , 000 - 4 , 5 : 


1,908-39.1.214-37 
I,040-98;i,ol5-9oj 
-9,9-97-85!1.221 07 


1,031 -44] 
1.882-28 


I 

995-18' 0.5G-30 

1.. 55-9 10 .890-97 
2,180-95 1.454-.50 
3.119 10 1,051 .50 

1.. 50 1-90 1,108-02 
•9.510-401.247-98 
•9,l-22 94 1,170-34 
•9.-200 101,418-37 
2,788-72 1,518 00 
•9.347 90 1.250 08 
2.I22I9 1.501 03 
1,013-3.5 1.114 03 
7,340-10 3.488 90 
2.401-80 1,450-47 
•9,098-77 l,312-.37 
2,308 37 1,11900 

Oj 0 

1.. 583-08 790.55 
•9,0-90-23 1,073-59 
1.8-93-.58 1.118-10 
1.04ii -31 1,047 00 
2.102-34 1 . 209-77 
1 . 070-99 871-57 

S9r90|l9,100 00j 922-85 


4,140 99 
1.270-18; 
1,248-42| 
l,-945 9(i 
880-1.5] 
842-ooj 
879-70' 


841-.5.5 


20-9 

0 

00-8 

0 

1,540 43 

940-09 

0 

0 

•939,-947 

45 '8 

43-9 

;{,(i.-!0-l4 1,389-95 

3,009-.5.5 1,323-17 

2-98-945 

.51-4 

.53-7 

2,-988-50 

1,178-20 

2,241 04 1,203-52 

2-92 

0 

39 9 

0 

1.008-97 

042-05 

0 

0 

203 

214 

24-3 

23-3 

5,200 23 

1,203-01 

5,152-301,200-40 

100 

0 

9-3 

0 

2,072-13 

2.'; 1-15 

0 

0 

127 

0 

17-1 

0 

1,947-41 

334-05 

0 

0 

125 

0 

18-9 

0 

734-00 

i;!9 03 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

0 

G.OOO -OUiUukiiowu 

0 

0 

50 

0 

3-42 

0 

5,000-00 

171-38 

0 

0 


Benares is now, as it was also in 1853, the most thickly peopled 
district. The density stands at 797—or, including the Military 
and Eailway, 803—per square mile, against 850 in 3853. The 
most thinly populated districts are in the Kumaon division, 
where the density averages 58 to the mile. Large tracts of 
Gurhwal are thickly populated. Where the situation is favour¬ 
able, the cultivation may often be found stretching high up the 
hill, terrace after terrace. Of the plain districts, leaving 
the Turrai out of consideration, Lullutporc, in the Jhansie 
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division, is the most sparsely peopled, the average to the square 
mile being only 127 persons. Ajmere, with its population of 160 
to the mile, conies next, and in density approaches very near 
to Switzerland, which it slightly exceeds. Of the remaining 
districts, twcnty-iiiuc in number, five have an average density of 
between 200 and 300 persons to the mile ; three between 300 
and 400 ; eleven between 400 and 500 ; seven between 500 and 
600 ; two between 600 and 700; and one close upon 800, viz., 797, 
the most thickly peopled of all. The extremes of density in the 
subdivisions into which the districts of the North-AVestern Pro¬ 
vinces are divided, vary from 6,773 to the square mile in the 
Dohat Amanut of Benares, which contains the city of that name, 
to 37 to the square mile in Agoree, Robertsguuge, in the Mirza- 
pore district. 

Looking at the jreople according to creed we find that of the 
30 millions nearly 26 millions arc Hindoos and 4{ Mu.ssulmaus. 
The latter bear but a small proportion to the idol-worshipjiers, 
whom during their political ascendancy they not unfroquently 
subjected to compulsory conversion. They form less than a 
seventh of the whole population, there being only 100 Mahome- 
dans to every 609 Hindoos. The Divisions in which they are 
most numerous, are those of Meerut and Kohilkund, where they 
comprise nearly a fifth of the population ; more than half of 
the entire number of the Mabomedansin these provinces— viz., 
2,197,202 out of 4,243,207—reside in those northern districts. 
There are fewest in Jhansie, where they dwindle dowri to less 
than an eighteenth of the population. The tables show the large 
proportion non-agricultural Mahomedaus bear to agricultural, 
compared with the same clas.ses in the Hindoo population. The 
details are:— 

Christian. Miihomedan. 

Not classified 2,207,576 

i^jjijpean 21,831 Sheikhs 1,140,208 

Tujygj 3,908 Pathans 515,426 

' "-“"'Syuds 170,248 

Moguls 41,748 

4,105, 206 
Hindoo. 

Brahmins 3,451,692 

( .. IKshatryas 2,827,768 

Buddhist and Jak 75,629|A^aisyas 1,091,250 

Para^ . ■' ISOSoodras 18,304,309 

Sikiff 

OthwVeugious se*^® 195,977 



25,671,819 



Age mid Sex of the People, 
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The aborigines are returned as 313,215, and seem to be mixed 
up with the other sects. 

Looked at as to age the return.s of an Asiatic popxila- 
tion will never be reliable. Of 30,03f),854 people exclusive 
of the Army and Railway .services, 19,337,080 were above 
twelve years of age, and 10,702,774 below that period of life. 
The number of children under twelve in India is uniform¬ 
ly higher than we should expect to lind it, if the experience ob¬ 
tained in European enumerations may be relied on as indicat¬ 
ing the proportions which .should obtain in other countrio.s. The 
result is persistently the same if tl)e number of children are 
looked at without reference to sex ; and in the tables where the 
sexes are distinguished there are only a very few exceptions to 
the uniform exce.ss. The returns, in this respect, are inaccurate 
owing to the notorious ignorance or carelessness of the people 
themselves on this subject. 

The proportion of the saw-s is equally opposed to European 
experience, but the results seem to bo at once accurate and in¬ 
telligible. In all the countries of Europe the number of females 
is in excess of the males, except in Italy an<l Belgium where 
they are nearly equal. In the North-Western Provinces the 
number of females is astonishingly below that of males. Thus 
there are females to every 100 males in :— 


Sweden, 

.. 10.5 93 

North Western Provinces, 

N ethevlands, 

... 10.504 

total. 

... 86 94 

England, 

... 104-74 

Hindoos, total. 

... 86 09 

Norway, 

... 104 16 

Agrioultiu-al Hindoos, 

... 84 83 

Prussia, 

... 101-98 

Noii-iigricultural do., 

... 87-99 

Spain, 

...' 101-85 

Maliomeditiis, total, 

... 89 44 

Prance, 

... 100 94 

Agricultural Maho- 


Italy, • 

... 99 81 

niedaiis, 

... 88-36 

Belciuni, 

... 99-sO 

Noii-agriftrltm-al, do., 

.. 90-10 


The difierence is traceable priin.arily to climate and is supported 
by physiological facts. In northern climates there is an oxcos.s 
of female.s, in more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
in warm countries there is an excess of males. ResearcheH 
show, moreover, that male conceptions are greatest, in Europe, in 
the hottest mouths. Almost equally important as a cause is the 
relative age of the parents. In England, where nearly 105 fe¬ 
males are born to 100 males, the census of 1861 shows that tho 
husband is on an average only 2^ years older than the wife. In 
Prance, where about 101 females are born to 100 males, nicti 
marry later than in England, while women marry as early as in 
England. In India the husband is on an average more than six 
or seven years older than the wife. A third cause is to be found 
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in social customs. The intense' desire of all the natives of India., 
on religious grounds, is for a son. Tlie boy is reared with a care 
not shown to the girl. The girl is exposed to chances produc¬ 
tive of greater female mortality, being married the moment she 
attains tlie age of puberty, bearing children at 11 and 12, sub¬ 
ject to a sedentary and listless life in the zenana or one of hard- 
.ship in the fields, and treated oppres.sively as a widow. Then 
some allowance must be made for the existence of infanti¬ 
cide, and the fact that the woman suffers more from such visita¬ 
tions as famine and carrying away in war than the man in Asia, 
though such cases tell le.ss under Eugli.sh rule than is generally 
imagined by writers on this subject. And this solution of the 
difficulty is supported by the consideration that among the Mus¬ 
sulmans, who marry wives nearer their own age than is the Cus¬ 
tom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female ))irths is greater. 

The occupations of the people are liivided according to the 
system followed by Dr. Fan- in the English Ceirsus of 1861. 
In the first or “professional” clas.s, 93,904 are Government 
servants, 20,454 arc .soldiers and 813,888 belong to the learned 
professions. Of the last 176,701 arc ju'iests, 40,344 pundits, 
11,828 doctors or bleeders, 18,497 druggists, 5,312 schoolmas¬ 
ter,s, 509 actors, 1,970 conjurors, 140 2 nclure painters, 17,458 
surgeons, 1,320 pla,yers on drums and other instruments, 8,065 
dancing girls, 334 dancing boys, 165 rope dancer,s, 6,472 bards 
and 3,733 acrobats. In the second cla.ss, “ domestic,” are 
2,345,009, of whom 1,413,987 are servants, 154,622 water-car¬ 
riers, 343,893 barbers, 207,568 washermen, 206,413 sweepers 
and 16,405 inn-heeirers. In the third class, “ commercial,” we 
have 1,493,065 of whom 954,732 buy and sell and 437,333 are 
carriers. The 4th class, “ agricultural,” contains the great ma¬ 
jority of 17,656,006 of whom 138,559 are engaged about ani¬ 
mals. The “ inclustriar class embraces 3,868,822 of whom a 
million and a half have to do with textile fabrics and dress— 
weavers chiefly, about a minion with food and drirdc, and about 
the third of a million with the arts and mechanics ; no less than 
733,038 deal in metals, 374,826 in vegetable substances and 
49,876 in animal substances. Only 787 booksellers are returned, 
but pedlars are the great distributors of idle and obscene litera¬ 
ture. So many as 136,515 gold and silversmiths go far to ac¬ 
count for the disappearance of the silver we import. The 6th 
and last class, “indefinite and non-productive,” is 4,369,049, 
strong %cluding labourers, 3,824,956, persons of rank and pro- 
}>erty;'f’^pSO, and persons suppoi-tcd by the communitj-^, 540,013, 
The half millicffi is as_follow,s:— 
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Beggars 

.. 479,016 

Makers of Caste Marks 

51 

Prostitutes 

. 26,806 

Wrestlers 

. o 

EnniTclis 

2,251 

Clianuers 

4 

Pimps 

321 

Sturdy Beggars 

35 

Mourners 

39 

Professional Tiiieves ... 

23 

A Inis-takers 

111 

Informer 

1 

Pedigree-makers 

28 

Hangmen 

133 

Flatterers foi- gain 

226 

Fortune tellers 


"Viigaboiid 

1 

Jesters 

851 

llor-so-piiinter 

16 

Astrologers 

1,123 

Budmaslies 

974 

Mimics 

2.5'J 

G rave-diggers 

97 

Divers ... 

14.1 

Ear-piercers 

18 

Miscellaneous 

22,534 


These arc tlio occupations as returned hy the people themselves. 
On the whole two-thirds ofi.he ])opulation, or 17,517,442 pro¬ 
prietors or tillers of the land and 3,824,950 labourers, ai e agri¬ 
cultural. Only au eighth, or 3,808,822, follow industrial pur¬ 
suits. A thirteenth or 2,345,309 are “ domestic” and but 
1,392,005 “ connuercial.” 

The cost incurred in taking the census and in the preparation 
of the report and returns, e.xclusive of the charge for printing 
the reijort, was £1,854-2-3. Of this, £870-18-9 was incurre<l 
in the preparati<iu of printed returns, £084-15 was the cost 
incuiTOil by district ofticeis in taking the census and prey)aring 
their returns ; and £2it2-8 (y wa,s expended in the compihitiou 
of the statements. The- cost of the last English census was 
£139,885. 


* Tho Punjab- 

The Punjab contains 32 districts in 10 divisions. The feuda¬ 
tory states are estimated to contain five millions of people and 
an area of 197,339 siyuare miles. We have here to do only with 
the nou-feudatory portion of which a census was taken iu 
January 1855 and again in January 1808. On the latter 
occasion the divisions of Delhi and Hissar had been added 
to tlie Punjab, after the Mutiny, from the North-Western 
Provinces. The 32 districts have a population of 17,011,498 
covering an area of 101,829 square miles, or 173 to the 
mile. Of the people 9,403,810 are agriculturists and 8,190,127 
are not directly connected with the land. Leaving out Delhi 
and Hissar it may be said roughly that the population has 
increased, in thirteen years, nearly two nullions, and in den¬ 
sity 27 to the mile. 'J'he density of population is very slight¬ 
ly less than that of France. It is higher 
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of all nou-feudatory India, which is ] 59, and falls below that 
of the North-West, Bengal and Madras alone. In the divi¬ 
sion of Jullundiuir, with its good rainfall, there are 596 to 
the mile, omitting hilly Kangra. In the well-watered division 
of Uinritsur the proportion stands at 513, in Uiuballa at 412, 
in Delhi at 342 and in Lahore at 210. In the Derajat frontier 
it falls to 77 and in desert Mooltan to 73. The country be¬ 
tween the Boas and the Sutlej, the home of the Sikhs, is thus 
the most populous. The rate of population follows the rainfall, 
and the number of mouths waits on the facilities for cultivation, 
which react on e;ich other. There are 65 millions of acres in 
the I’unj.ih. Of these 6|' arc assigned to Jagheerdars and 58| 
remain to Government or are Khalsa. Then there are the 
grazing and fuel grounds known as Rukhs. Leaving out waste 
the cultivated and culturablc area is reduced to 38| millions of 
acres thus divided ;— 


Cultivated Khalsa, 
Culturahle „ 
Cultivated Ja^hcer, 
Culturahle 
Cultivated Itukh, 
Culturahle „ 


... 18,022,859 
... 12,852,821 
... 2,909,058 
... 1,504,498 

71,376 
... 3,326,822 

Total, ... 38,687,434 


There are thus 2 acres for each head of the population and 
nearly 4 acres for each agriculturi.st. The ceusu.s, however, 
shows that only 21 inillious of acres have been cultivated out of 
38f. The average rate of rent on cultivation falls at just ttvo 
shillings an acre, and on the total area at tenpence. 

In the divisions with a high iiopulation and a good rainfall 
we find the percentage of cultivation high. It is 79f in Jul- 
lundhur ami 70| in Umritsur. All districts with a population 
above 450 per mile have from 56 to 80 per cent, of cultivation, 
and only from ‘4 to 15 per cent, of culturahle land remaining 
uncultivated. In districts like Loodiana the increase of culti¬ 
vation is proved to be greater than the increase of population, 
a rap.st gratifying fact. This is true generally. While the po- 
pnlatien per mile has increased about 11| per cent, the percent- 
cultivation to total area has increased from 24‘40 to 32Tl, 
or* about 31'00 per cent. There is no reason, wdien we consider 
its fine ri\cr sy.stem, why the Punjab should not be gradually 
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raised to the present level of the North-Western Provinces, or 
from a cultivated area of 3211 per cent, and 173 inhabitants to 
the mile, to a cultivated area of 51‘26 per cent, and 361 to the 
mile. The growing prosperity of the Punjab is further seen 
in the iucreased number of towns and villages, and the growing 
population of towns. The number of ihe former has risen from 
28,879 to 35,740, an addition of 2,061 if we leave out Delhi and 
Hissar iu the comparison. Of these Umritsur and Ferozepore, 
the two Sikh centres, have gained 108 and 226 respectively. 
There are 150 towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 1853 
there were 2,124 villages with a population of from 1,000 to 
5,000. There are now, excluding Delhi and Hissar, 2,694 or 
570 more. Similarly the towns with from 6,000 to 10,000 in¬ 
habitants have iucreased from 77 to 81. The towns with from 
10,000 to 50,000, have increased from 31 to 34, and those with 
upwards of 50,000 from 3 to 5. The following shows the pro¬ 
gress :— 



1855. 

1868. 

Delhi,... 


155,417 

Umristur, 

... 122,184 

135,813 

Lahore and suburbs, 

94,143 

98,924 

Peshawur, 

... 53,295 

58,555 

Mooltan and suburb.s, 

40,140 

56,826 

* Umballa, 

21,962 

26 622 

*Jullundhur, ... 

28,422 

33.673 

* Loodiana, 

47.191 

89,983 

* Ferozepore, 

12,032 

20,592 

*Soalkote, 

19,249 

26,327 

Euttala, 

26,308 

28,725 

Dera Ismail Khan, 

21,097 

24,906 

Dera Ghazee Khan, 

15,899 

20,123 

Goojranwalla, 

17,650 

19,381 

Rawul Pindee, ... 

15,813 

19,228 

Find Dadun Khan, 

13,588 

7,159 


(* Exclusiae of Canlonment-i.) 

Delhi has now supplanted Umristur as the most populous city. 
The number of inhabitants of towns of 5,000 and upwards was 
nearly two millions or 1,972,656, that is 1,119 in every 10,000 
of the population. The proportion in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces is 1,140. In France it is 1,792, and in England we have 
the other and baneful extreme of 5,462. It will be long till In¬ 
dia ceases to be a laud of villages. Another test of prosperity 
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is the increase of houses, which has been neaily 20 per cent, 
omitting Delhi and Hissar. I’lie population live in 4,124,857 
Louses or 4.27 persons to a house and 7'G2 to an enclosure. 
Olassilied according to creed the people stand thus :— 

Ckridiam. I:’er cent 


European... 

Eurasian ... 

Asiatic 

17,574 

8,379 

2.001 

23,554 


Mahomfidans 


9,337,085 

53-02 

Hindoos 

.. 6,112,087 


34-78 

Sikhs ... 

.. 1,144,890 

, 

OoO 

Budhists and Jains .. 

30,190 

7,292,007 


Other Creeds 

.. « . • 

959,292 

5-7 


The Europeans include the Army. Tliis accounts for the fact 
tliat there arc only 8,804 fcnia,les to 13,710 males. Of Eiirasiaiis 
there are l,(i;V2 females to 1,727 males. 

TJie 31aho7)icdans are thus classified :— 


Miscellaneous 

... 5,070,231 

Rajpoots.— 


Syuds ... 

... 21-2,.') to 

liliattees 

156,151 

klOGIlULS 

•J9,02G 

OliiO.s 

9.909 

Patans.— 

J ungnaa 

21,3(t3 

Y usafziiL 

98,727 

'I’cwanas 

1,482 

Khiifctik 

72,723 

Sirgals 

47,197 

Moliinund 

29,159 

U liebas 

9.537 

Pmignsh 

31,774 

liangliai's 

.. 121,109 

KImlil 

18,3t;3 

Miscfcllaueous 

342,786 

Duooilzai 

jtlalioiiieilzai 

10,843 

2G.537 

Jats 

.. 1,309,399 

Kamulzai 

84.-) 

Giiakkars 

27,683 

Suddozui 

5,443 

Dhiinds... 

26,414 

W iizceree 

12,350 

Satis 

11,498 

Lolianee 

69,971 

Khahals 

28,81.5 

Miscellaneous 

... 327,165 

Kukals ... 

17,329 

Belooch.— 

Katiiias 

2,715 

Logliari 

15,800 

WuTTUS 

18,217 

Pozdiir 

1,642 

Meos 

.. 130,385 

4.1 

■ Maziiri 

...' 5,885 

Minas ... 

Luyd ... 

7,887 

OUGAKS ... 

.. 421,095 

Kosa .. 

14,665 

4,449 

Pauach.as 

12,784 

Dusliak 

Khocas .. 

54,969 

Kusranl 

4,958 

Kashmeerees 

.. 230,850 

Mieeellaiieous 

... 179,717 
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The Hindoos and Sikhs are thus classified:— 

« 

Miscellaneous 

2,438,122 

Labanaus 

47,690 

Bkahmins 

800,647 

Jats 

... 1,876,091 

Khut,trees 

384,829 

Taoahs 

... 9.212 

EaJ FOOTS. 

Giuaus ... 

... 112,319 

Hill ... 

213,163 

Aheuiw... 

112,488 

Plain... ... 

121.129 

KAMCOus 

57,181 

Puny AS... 

267,953 

Kulals... 

26,405 

Abouas... 

477,269 

Kaneyts 

86,269 

Bhatias 

26,643 

GniKATlIS 

115,257 

Kayaths 

Sunns ... 

14,273 

17,799 

ClIANGS... 

50,795 

The other creeds arc as follow's 

— 


Budhists anu Jains.— 


Paushes... 

414 

Bhotis 

278 

Sansees... 

40,869 

Bliabalis 

14,091 

Bavrias 

19,141 

Miscellaneous 

21,821 

Ilaniees 

3,179 


The Chumars, avIio are incliulod in Hindoos and Sikhs, num¬ 
bered ()34,4()(). Fifty-five per octifc. of the -whole, population 
of the Punjab are connected rvitb agriculture. Taking the 
males only we have the following return ;— 



Sikhs. 

niluioos. 

Malioine- 

Others 

Tiital. 

Proprietors.., 

.371,439 


1,099,707 

4,003 

3,104,467 

[Teiiants ... 

83,210 

602,030 

1,033,297 

40,8.^4 

1,706,397 


454,049 

1,090,779 

2,733,004 

61,422 

4,929,864 


As the. old masters of the country, the Sikhs assert their claim 
to proprietorship to an extent unknown among the other classes. 
They abstain also from industrial or conunerciarpursints, living 
either on the land, or as soldiers, or policemen or priests. 
The number of proprietors is nearly doiible that of tenants, 
a proportion the accuracy of which has been proved in six of 
the districts recently settled. 

The rest of the population, numbering 7,927,918 persons, 
follow 124 occupations. The following are the principal or 
most curious occupations. Except where mentioned the figures 
denote males only - 







Pro/et$ioml, 


Masons, 

Booksellers, 


22,651 

Puhdlte, ... 

12,009 


545 

Medical, ... 

7,091 

Bookbinders, 


439 

Midwives, ... 

13,624 

Calico-printers, 


15,980 

(3,229 “Males” are entered 

Weavers, ... 


493,517 

here.) 


Dyers, 

• •• 

35,470 

Schoolmastei-s, 

22,847 

Embroiderers, 


8,708 

Musicians. 

Males, ... ... 

48,613 

Workers in wool, 
-ivory. 


22,604 

879 

Females, ... 

42,946 

Tailors, 


27,318 

Jugglers, ... 

13,681 

Shoemakers, 

Grain dealers. 


159,660 

Dancing girls, 

14.194 


140,206 

Bards, ... ... 

2,895 

Bakers, 


17,084 

Domestic. 

Confectioners, 


17,807 

Innkeepers, 

14,408 

Wine-sellers, 


2,152 

Water-carriers, 

128,015 

Pan ,, 

• •• 

783 

Barbers, ... 

115,542 

Drug „ 

• •• 

1,744 

Sweepers. 


Tot)acco„ 


3,f87 

Mules, ... 

272,623 

Grocers, 


2.767 

Females,... 

230,219 

Milkmen, ... 


11.899 

Commercial. 


Butchers, ... 

• •• 

19,805 

Merchants, 

37,215 

Tanners, 


136,449 

Shopkeepers, 

280,285 

Oil-niukere, 

... 

23,943 

Money-dealers. 

53.263 

Pai)er ,, 


1,604 

Brokers, 

9,135 

Lac-workers, 


3,695 

Industrial. 


Blacksmiths, 


84,879 

Painters, ... 

3,347 

Goldsmiths, 


63,651 

Jewellers, ... 

777 

Salt merchants. 

• • • 

7,548 

Perfumers,... 

1,998 

Labourers, ... 

• •• 

333,004 

W atchmakers. 

636 

Independent, 

. . 

3,441 

Saddlers, ... 

13,602 

Beggars, ... 


243,301 

Printers, ... 
Carpenters,... 

313 

133,904 

Prostitutes, 


4,790 


Besides those in the army and police 57,130 males are Govern¬ 
ment employ^, 50,668 are villa,ge watchmen and 139,237 are vil¬ 
lage officers. No fewer than 107,468 females and 125,408 males 
are entered as priests ; many of the females are probably the 
children of priests. Out of 17^ millions only 989,901 are engaged 
in professiona.1 and 989,904 in commercial pursuits, while less than 
a fourth, or 3,919,816; follow an industrial occupation. Not only 
so but little more than the third of a million can read and write, 
the number being 372,903 males and only 9,962 females. The 
proportion of blind persons per thousand was 5’7 or 101,442 
which is high. The number of deaf was 17,436, of dumb 
11,508, of lepers 10,989 and of insane 6,656. 

As t^- age the number of children in the Punjab (under 12,) is 
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found to be 36,477 in 100,000, which is nearly as high as the rate 
in England, and much higher than the average for Europe. The 
number of children recorded in the Census is 6,248,085. Accord¬ 
ing to the European average the number should be only 
5,832,752, or 415,333 less than is the case. The difference will 
increase or diminish according as tljo age of 12 in India is or is 
not a fair equivalent to 15 iti'Europe. At all events there are 
more children, in pi-joportion, under 12 in India, than there ar6 
under 15 in Europe. But the returns of age from a population 
only 22 in 1000 of whom can read and write are not reliable. 
As to sex except in Delhi, where the Mutiny thinned the 
males, the females are everywhere fewer in number than the 
males. For every 100 males there are only 83’55 females. The 
proportion is highest among the Mahomedaiis, or 85’99, and low¬ 
est among the Sikhs or 7574. These facts confirm the results 
in the North-Western, Central and Berar Provinces. The ave¬ 
rage proportion in the North-Western Provinces is higher, or 
86’49, falling to 84’83 among the agricultural Hindoos and ris¬ 
ing to 90'16 among the non-agiicultural Mahomedan.s. In the 
Central Provinces, where the population is scanty compared with 
the land and the aborigines are numerous, the average propor¬ 
tion is so high, for India, as 95'4 females to 100 males. 

Of the causes which lead to this disproportion, the murder or 
neglect of female children is probably the most important. 
The Deputy Commissioner reports that in certain Sikh village,s 
of the Lahore district there were only 31 girls to 100 boys. 
The general result shewn is, that among the leading Sikh clans 
of that district the proportion of females to males below the age 
of 12 is as 72'5 to lOO', while among the total Sikh population 
under the age of 12 it is as 777 to 100- and among the total 
population of all classes under that age as 85'9 to 100. That 
there should be only 47 females to 100 male children among the 
Sikhs of Soobraon, 51 to 100 in Bhusseen, 55 to 100 inSood Singh, 
or even 68 to 100 in Loodianee, must be the result of other than 
natural causes. The cause assigned for wishing to get rid of fe¬ 
male children is the old one—the heavy expenses attending the 
marriage of daughters. That this presses very heavily upon respec¬ 
table Sikhs of limited means there can be no doubt. A respectable 
Sikh, too proud to receive pecuniary consideration for his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand, is entangled in debt for life if he has three or four 
daughters to dispose of in marriage. As one after another is 
born he despairs of ever being able to bear the heavy burthen, 
and be hopes that the infants may die. Very moderate ill-treat¬ 
ment is sufficient to secure him his wish. 
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. The Punjab. 


Population of 


District. 

Population. —( Continued.) 

Youths. 

Young Women. 

Children under 12 
years. 

Total, 

, 

d 

S' 

dl 

a 

Males. 

Females. 

Delhi 

27,()01 

17,322 

1,09,7.34 

92,898 

6,08,850 

496 

Gurgaon s.* 

20,087 

17,273 

1.3,3,532 

1,11,008 

6,96,646 

346 

Karnaul 

29,294 

18,961 

1,13,212 

94,216 

6,10,927 

260 

Hissar 


1.3,531 

93,05.3 

78,774 

4,84,681 

137 

Robtak 

28,354 

20,924 

99,400 

82,733 

5,36,969 

294 

Sirsa 

8,398 

5,417 

41,129 

35,822 

2,10,795 

G8 

Umhalla 

45,212 

26,044 

■ 1,91,672 

1,60,351 

10,35,488 

394 

hudisnah 

20,935 

17,820 


91,327 

5,8.3,245 

429 

Simla 

1,447 

930 


3,067 

33,995 


.Tullundhur 

.^5,998 

21,274 

1,48,609 

1,2.3,7.30 

7,94,764 

596 

Uosbiarpore 

88,759 

24,213 

1,81,067 

1,56.878 


460 

Kaugra 

33,097 

17,470 

1,12,377 

97,060 

7,27,148 

267 

tJmritsur 

41,402 

19,510 

2,11,220 



532 

Syalkot 

3.3,508 

18,784 

2,01,01! 

1,7-2,919 

10,05.004 

512 

Gurdaspore 


12,021 

1,29,224 

1,08,212 

0,65,302 

488 

Lahore 


K!i^ 

1,'23, .531 

1,26,166 

7,88,902 

218 

Ferozepore 

23,750 

15,251 

1,08,9.54 

94,081 

5,49,253 

204 

Gujerauwala 

24,982 

15,405 

99,742 

84,180 

6,50,576 

207 

Rawal Pindi 

27,591 

17,785 

1,44,21.3 


7,11,256 

116 

Jhelum 

19,591 

12,477 

1,03,288 

88,675 

.5,00,988 

128 

Gujerat 

1,87,184 

1,63,149 

1,24,308 

1,06,4.50 

6,16,347 

345 

Shahpore 

13,028 

9,423 

71,400 

03,203 

3,68,796 

78 

Multan 

14,519 


89.00.3 

72, ,577 


B-fni 

Jhuug 

12,698 

6,532 


57,002 

3.48,027 

61 

Montgomery 

11,319 

6,770 

72,031 

61,.346 

3,59,437 

64 

Mozuuergurh • ... 

10,370 

5,139 

58,293 

46.718 

2,96,547 

98 

Dera Ismail Khan 

12,822 

7,855 

57,130 

62,003 

3,94,864 

66 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

9.C12 

5,0.50 

01,086 

47,984 

3,08,840 

133 

fionuoo 


9,625 

68,012 

49,629 

2,87,547 

91 

Peshawar 

18,902 

10,527 

1,00,954 


6,28,162 

271 

Kohat ^ 

'6,844 

3.141 


23,943 

1,45,419 

61 

Hazara' 


20,498 

77,306 


3,67,218 

122 

" Total ... 

8,06,683 

6,08,823 

33,45,87ti 

28,38,034 

1,75,93,946 

184 


* * The total area of this District has not been given, 
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Chkistians. 





























The Tunjoh. 


Population of the Punjab, in 1868 ,—f Concluded.) 


Karuaul 


Uinballa, 

Ludiauah 


Jnllundhnr, 

Hoahiarpore 
K 


Umritsur, 


Gurdaspore, 


Ferozpore, 

Gujeranwala, 


Occupation. 



Prevailing languages. 


2,70,3.38 
8,89,332 
.3,05,974 


1,4.5,469 

6,01.056 

3,20,633 

13,466 

4,07,970 

6,65,983 

621,30.3 

4,17,747 

4,33,617 

3,71,681 

2,79,362 

3,40,842 

2,13,16.3 


EawalPindi.,..! 4,75,970 


3,02,874 

3,0.3,064 

1,77,781 

1,96,389 

1,19,619 

1,53,401 

2,05,799 

2,1.5,93.3 

1,73,420 

2,04,411 


Montgomery,. 
Mozutfurgiirh, 
Dera I. Khan, 
Dera G. Khan 
Bunnoo, 

Peshavrur. 


2,67,736 

1,00.257 

2,67,434 


3,.38,612 Urdu. 

2,97,314 Urdu and Hindi. 

3,04,953 Urdu,corruptedHindi, Punjabi. 

1,33,286 Urdu, Jalu, Punjabi, Bagari. j 
2,21,0.55 Urdu. 

61,326 I’ldn, Punjabi, Bagari, Bhatti. 
5,34,432 Urdu, Punjabi, 

2,62,612 Ditto. 

20,529jUrdu, Pahari. 

3,86,794-Urdu, Punjabi. | 

.3,72.907'Punjabi. 

2,45,845 Urdu, Pahari and Lahaoli. 

6 f.', vr.?' 5 Punjabi, Urdu, Persian, ) 
0,05,767 I Kasmiri. 5 

5,71,387 Punjabi and Hindi. • | 

2,83,781 Punjabi. 

Bnn 5 Urdu, Punjabi, English, 

609,i>40 I Kashmiri, Persian, 

2,08,411 Punjabi. 

3,37,423 Urdu, Punjabi. | 

I Urdu, Punjabi, Pushtu, Per- 
2,35,280 ] si.an, Kashmiri, English, 

( Goojerati. 

1,93,114 Punjabi dialect of Urdu. 
2,62,683 Punjabi. 

1,91,015 Knglish, Urdu, Punjabi. 
2,7.5,120 Urdu, Multani, Punjabi. 
2,28,408 Punjalu. 

2,06,0.36 English, Urdu, Punjabi. 

89,748 Punjabi. 

1,78,931 Pushtu, Punjabi. 

1 ,. 35,420 Hindustani, Punjabi, Belochi. 
83,136 Pushtu, Hindi. 

2,55,416 Pushtu, Urdu. | 

45,162 Pushtu, Urdu, Hindi, Persian. 
99,784 Punjabi, Hindi, Pushtu. 


[. 1,018 



I. 2,000 


94,03,819 81,90,127 


• Nothing special beyond the ordinary migration of IndivldUali seeking service. 
+ No considerable Emigration or Immigration. 

J From Bbawulporc, 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated in 1868. 


Total area in square Miles. 


Waste. 


Unappropriated Culturable 
waste in acres, the pro> 
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21! .S 
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7 1,280 


2 4,020 

3 


> 

2,324 


*1,709 


J 1,142 

) 


5,275 

1,754 

... 


2,36,574 

2,637 

1,49,746 


937 

*3,65,600 

3,95,638 

23,087 

18,82,676 

23,08,480 

* 

1,9 33 

23,18,215 

53,914 

19,411 

2,265 

3,70,811 

13,500 

378 

1,878 

... 


80,71,462 


guLE! “ “'"d uncnlturable have not been distin- 
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Oudh. 


Ondh' 

Oudh lies between Nepal and the North-Western Provinces. 
It contains no mountains. In the Gondah district the boundary 
is on the ridge of the first range of low but abrupt hills; else¬ 
where it is in the plains. The Province consists of 12 districts 
in 4 divisions with an area of 24,060 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 11,232,368. 

Plains .—The Province is a part of the alluvial valley of the 
Ganges and some of its tributaries. The rivers descend from 
the hills first in a southerly direction and then turn east¬ 
wards. The belts of forest come down between them, and arc 
situated on the higher laud between the streams. The Tur- 
rai stretches all along the frontier of the province immediately 
below the forest, and is low and moist. It is more or less set¬ 
tled and cultivated, but the crops are poor and the country 
is unhealthy, at the first, and there are great difficulties 
in the way of bringing the soil under cultivation. Through¬ 
out this district there are large grassy plains where numerous 
herds of cattle are kept, and it is interspersed with old water¬ 
courses, the foi-mer beds of the river, now forming jheels and 
swarming with alligators. In the Baraich and Gondah districts 
the rivers run in a less easterly direction to meet the Gogra, and 
the turrai gradually fades into the drier land ; the beds of the 
streams become deeper and more marked, the jheels disappear’ 
or assume a totally different character, being mere collections 
of rain water instead of spring-fed reservoirs as before; and the 
country assumes the ordinary appearance of the plain of the 
Ganges. The land is now better cultivated, villages are more 
numerous, groves of fine trees abound, and everything has a 
comparatively civilized and settled appearance. Henceforward 
the country lies in belts or zones following the course of the 
rivers. In the Baraich and Kheree districts, where the turrai 
fades into the drier land, are two tracts, known as Dhowrera 
and Nanpara, which have an excellent breed of draught cat¬ 
tle. South of the.Chauka and Gogra the province is divided by 
the Gumti, which runs through it in an east-south-east direction, 
into two nearly, e()ual portions. The general character of the 
country south of tliat river is superior to that on the north. The 
upper part of the tract between the Gumti and the Gogra, con¬ 
sisting of the main part of the district of Kheree, the whole of 
Seetapore, a part of Lucknow, and the upper part ofBarabunkee, 
is generally sandr^, the crops are mainly unirrigated. In the 
centre of this tract there are a few .jheels, especially in the 
lower part of Seetapoor, in Lucknow, and Barabunkee, where 
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the soil is more clayey and the crops more irrigated and 
finer, but its general cliaracter is as described. TLe lower 
part of the Barabunkee district and Fyzabad are better; there 
are more jheels and more irrigation, and all the finer crops 
are produced. The finest part of this tract is in the district of 
Barabunkee between the main road from Lucknow to Fyzabad 
and tlio river Gumti. Here the popnlatioii is dense, the soil 
excellent, and rude well irrigation general. The tract of coun¬ 
try between the Gumti and Ganges is tljc finest i)art of the Pro¬ 
vince. The river Bai runs through the centre of it, and perhaps 
the part south of that river is, on the whole, the finer. Out¬ 
side the central tract, and on either side of it, lies a beauti¬ 
ful stretch of country. The soil here is dovud (two earths), it is 
all watered from rude wells, and is wooded in a style not often to 
be seen. The wood indeed goes on to the hanks of the rivers, 
though, as they are approached, the water is not found so near 
the surface, the soil is more sandy and less productive. The 
products of this tract emhrace all the crops found in this part of 
India, and the country looks like a garden. It is healthy, and the 
climate is agreeable to the native idea and constitution, and it 
produces the men who have filled the ranks of our own army as 
well as those of every Native State. In this tract the crops are 
large and heavy, and the trees attain a great size. It is nearly all 
cultivated, and very little waste is to be seen. The population is 
dense and the holdings small, and the people are remarkable for 
attachment to their birth-place. The cultivation is not equal over 
the whole areas of the villages. On the contrary, the lauds lying 
near the villages are all watere<l and manured, but the out-lying 
lauds on the borders of the villages are for the most part unir- 
rigated, and are held by cultivators resident in other villages. 

Forests .—The Oiidh forests are in three divisions. The 1st, 
or Khairigarh Division, lies between the rivers Boheli and Mo- 
hana. The trees here are not large enough to produce logs of 
timber. The area is 203 square miles, of wdiich 149 square 
miles produce sal. In the 2ud, or Earaich Division, the country 
between the rivers Kauriali and Girwa is partly covered with 
sissoo forest and partly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The area is 2C9 square miles, of which 176 square miles produce 
sal. The forest area is 170 square miles, of which 100 produce sal. 
The trees which are reserved in the Oudh forests are (1.) Sal 
(Shorea robusta.) (2.) Sissu (Dalbergia sissoo.) (3.) Tun (('e<Jrela 
toona.) (4.) Ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon.) (5.) Dhau (Cono¬ 
carpus latifolia.) (6.) Arseni (Terminalia tomentosa,) (7.) E.her 
(Acacia catechu.) (8.) Tikoi or, Ilaldu (Nauclca cardifolia.) 
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Oiulh. 


Of tliese sal, tnn, ebony, dhau, and arseni are found in 
the higher forest, called Bhahar or, locally, Damar. The 
other, trees arc found on the lower ground or turrai. There 
is a very .small tract uiuhu' s/.'.'s'U reserved tor the use of the 
gnu carriage agency at Futtehgurh. The hulk of the Oudli 
forests, an.l by far the more valuable ones, were given to Nepal 
by Lord Canning in reward for tlie services of the Durbar du¬ 
ring the Mutiny. 

liivers —The ])rincipal rivers of Oudh are the Eapit, the Ba¬ 
hai, the Girwa, the Kaiiriali, the Mohaiia,, the Soheii, the Sarda, 
the Ul, theKaiua,, the. Gumti, Ihc^ Htd and the. Ganges. Ot'these 
all, except the Ul, Kalua, Gumti and i5a.i, an; hill streams de.s- 
cending from the JJimalavas, and stdyeet to the sudrlen freshes 
rvhich chara.ctcrifie the hill stream.s. 'Jheifoy</i is a ra[)id river 
naviga,hlc for boats up to Bhiuga.. .It is ust'd lor ratting tini- 
her in the raims. It i.s a second (flass river, and .swarms with al¬ 
ligators. The Bahai is rapid and sli.allow' in its upper course, and 
useless for navigation ami for raltiiig. Tin,' Ghara, where it en¬ 
ters British territory, is a. mountain stream with a. great fall, 
rushing in iiipidsaud pools over .a .stony and sandy bed. It is 
u.seless for navigation. It. i.s a hrauch ol the Ka.uriali, from which 
it issues by pereolation, and to which it is united lower down. 
'J’he KaimaJi is the large.st of t.he affluents of the Ganges. Its 
di.seliavgc i.s lo,0h:t euhic feet ])er second. It is more than tw'ice 
tlie size of the G.ingos where it hsives the hills, and is navigable 
for boats throughout the year wilhiu British territoiy. This is 
the river whieh is called .Karmili in the hills: Kauriali, after 
it enters the plains to its coidluenee with the Stirju a. little below 
Bhiirtapur ; Gogra theneo to Fyzalvtd; Sarju, about Adjudia; 
and Dewa or Gogrti, .'igitin below this liowu to its coulluence with 
the Ganges at Uevi lgtinj netir Gliupra. The Moluina is the 
boundary of the British territory from Gtvari Gliat to its con¬ 
fluence with the Kanritili, rather more than half its course in the 
plains. It is si shtdlow and r;i])i(l sticain, not navigable, hut 
timber i.s floated down it in the rains to the Ka.uriali. Thi.s river 
swarnts with alligators, both the magar or hioad-nosed, and the 
gurial or long-nosed spccie.s. 'I'lie Boltcli is a small stream, but 
has sufiicieut water do float limber in the rains to the Kauriali. 
The Sarda is a river about the size of the Ganges where it 
leaves the hills; nine miles below, it,s di.sehargc is 6,41 G cubic 
feet pitr second. It is the houndary between Briti.sh territory 
and Nepal ont of Oudh. It has best the character of a hill 
stream and flows in a samly bed. It is more or Jess navigable 
throughout British territory, but being hu-ge, rapid, and lull of 
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sliallows and snags, it is not a good river for rafting, and tliQ 
route by the Solieli and the Kiuiriali to Bairam Glia.t, is consider¬ 
ed a, better one for timber, 'i bis river is called Kali in the bill.s 
and Harda in the ])lains after eiucrging from the hills. 'J'hc III, 
which receives the Baraunclia, rises in tin; swamps of the Khereo 
district bordering on Slia.lijehanpoor. It is not navigable, e,'Ci^e{)t 
for small boats in the lower part of its caitirse. Itllowsunder 
the station of Lnkhimpoor and i'a.lls ini o (he Chanka at theeasterti 
extreinily of the Kherec! district, d'lie/ur-bto, ri.ses in Shajeh- 
anpoor and is not na,viga.ble. It falls into tbe.Gnmti about where 
the S('eta.poor and Hnrdni road crosses that river. The Gainli, 
is a river rising in some rice lields, from which its hea,d waters 
appear to trickle. Its water is sweet and il,s ba,uks ai’o cultiva¬ 
ted throughout the ])rovinco. It is na.viga,b'le throughout the 
greater 2 >art of its course in Omlli; but it is e.xtremely tortuous, 
ami the navigation is im])eded ar, Snllan[»oor by rocks. 'I’he 
/S'rti rises in some Helds in the Murdui district on the borders of 
Khereo. It has hardly any bed for some mile,s, and is dry iu 
the dry weatlnu', but shorlly below Ikiihani the water a^tlJoars. 
It is not navigable, but is used for irrigation. 

JIteels ((/lid Marshes, 'riiorc arc uo lakes, though some of the 
Jhecls are very extensive sheets of watei'. d'he country botwcou 
the Gumti and the Ganges is well sn[)plied with them. 'J'hey lie 
in two ])a,i'allcl elevated hollows, on eit her sid<.'of the Sadi, and 
about midway between that, river and tluGbimti and Ganges 
respectively. They a.re dr.ained by lateral iialas, wdiich fall main¬ 
ly into-the S.-ii, a.ud wdiitdi c.anse the oeca.sional Hoods in that 
river after heavy rain. They aie a stinking feamro of the coun¬ 
try, stretching in a continuous se.ries, on both shies of the Sai, 
from the Shidijehaii[)i)or boundary to that of Jouniioor .and Alla¬ 
habad, and often connected when the rain has been heavy. 'J’he 
Oudli jlieels are c.overed with all kinds of wild fowl and some 
of them are fairly stocked wilb snipe. In the ii.irrai marshes are 
munerons, They are covered with long grasses and are the fa¬ 
vourite lair of tigers alter the hot weather has set in. 

No Minerals of value have been discovered in Oudh. 
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CO 


Oudh, 


Ana caltivaied and nn- 




Total area in square miles. 

Unappropriated 
ble Waste 

PRimPAL GEooRArmcAL Divi¬ 
sions or Tjbkuitokv. 


Waste. 

m 


0 

'O 

'S S3 

Cultivated. 

6 

■i 

5 

6 

Uncultur- 

able. 

1 

1 

3 ^ 

2 ® 

o to 

I'S 

OQ 

British Possessions. 








Lucknow, ... 

753 

289 

349 

1,391 

... 

... 

Lucknow Divi- 

Oonao 

70C 

276 

359 

1,341 



siou, 









Barabunkee, 

823 

210 

250 

1,283 


... 

Total 

... 

2,282 

775 

958 

4,015 




r 

Seetapore ... 

1,432 

480 

299 

2,211 



Seetapore do. ...- 





Hnrdni 

1,320 

550 

42*2 

2,292 

3,337 



bKheree 

1,200 

850 

222 

2,278 

4,49,007 

5,020 

Total 


3,958 

1880 

943 

0,781 

4,52,344 

5,020 

Fyzabad do. ...- 

Fyzabad, ... 

1,2SC 

438 

533 

2,257 


... 

Gondah, 

1,342 

894 

447 

2,683 


... 


.Baraich 

1,301 

1,074 

258 

2,033 


... 

Total, 


3,929 

2,400 

1,238 

7,573 



( Roy Bareilly 

1 

680 

345 

319 

1,360 


... 

1 

Eoy Bareilly, do. ■{ Sultanporc, 

786 

397 

383 

1,500 

... 


1 

(. Eeitabgurh, 

845 

201 

007 

1,713 

... 


Total 

•«« 

2,317 

1,003 

1,309 

4,029 



Grand Total ...! 

1 

12,480 

6,004 

CO 

22,998 

4,52,344 

6,020 


E.—Gogra river navigable tliroughout the year; in the rains 
llaptco ditto , but in do. 
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cultimkd and eommutikations. 


Culfcura- 
in acres. 

Communications, mileage of. 

Remaining at close 
of year. 

Water, distinguish¬ 
ing navigable ri¬ 
vers and canals. 

Made roads 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd Class. 

Rail roads. 

REMARKS. 

• •• 


191 

IS 

Goo in tee. 




( 1st 94 

) 




53 


24 

Ganges. 




( 3rd 07 

) 





1st 52 





A 200 

1 2ud 6 

f 

A.—Oogra 70 miles and Goomtee' 



( 3rd 396 

i 

130. 



258 

900 

42 





( 1st 80 



■ 


B 180 

\ 2nd 00 


n.—Gogra, Chowka, Goomtee. 



( 3rd 78 

J 



S,337 

C not furnished 

404 


C.—Ganges, Goomtee, Gurrah, Gur- 

4,43,987 

HO 

314 


warie, navigable throughout the 













4,47,324 


984 


rains only. 




( 1st 198 

) 




D639 

\ 2ml 159^ 

r 

> ... 

(D.—Gogra and Goomtee, .303, 



13rd 93.i 

) 

navigable throughout the year. 





1 Moiigwoe, Surjoo, 

■ 



( 1st 52 

'j 

ivhoord, Jtiswee, 

336. Ditto 


E no 

< 2nd 106 

( .. 

1 Murha, Rikrea, 

during the 



/ 3rd 86 

1 

j 'J’hiruali and] 

rains only. 

... 

200 



t, Mungurh, j 



949 

1,0051 




• •• 

¥15 

350 


F.—33 navigable and 42 not navi- 



( 1st 88 

1 

gable. 


t.. 

G 140 

< 2nd 25 

> ... 

G.—Goomtee river. 




(3rd 175 

) 



(•» 

H64 

314 


H.—Sye river is the only one in the 











.... 

279 

952 


dry up so soon as rain ceases. 

4,47,324 

1,806 


42 




navigable fov stoamevs as far as Bhyram Ghat, fiO miles, 
do. for large boats only. 00 do. 
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Inhabited Houses, Fopulation. 


District. 

Jsuniber of Masonry 
buildings. 

Do. of all other kinds. 

Total. 

Men. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Lucknow 

4,091' 

130.602 

134,692 

347,667 

Barabunkeo 

92i. 

147,271 

148,196 

283,364 

Oonao 

4,972 

119,707 

124,739 

236,511 

Roy Bareilly 

1,544 

ICO, SC;] 

162,409 

236,132 

Sultanpore 

1,22] 

155,568 

156,789 

281,647 

Pertabguih 

73; 

184,725 

185,460 

286,944 

Fyzabad 

3,2S3 

276,567 

279,85" 

456,382 

Gondah 




354,414 

Baraicb 

52 

121,853 

121,901 

256,146 

Seetapore 

1,45C 

161,109 

102,625 

317,113 


175,024 

119,042 
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Ovdk 


Popalatiozi. 


Clamificativn 


Sistrict. 


Children under Twelve 
years. 


liuoknow ... 

170,462 

Barabttukee... 

100,857 

Oonao ... 

130,207 

Roy Bareilly 

153,567 

Sultanpore ... 

184,895 

Pertabgurh ... 

188,477 

Fyzahad 

283,681 

Gondab 

250,210 

Baraich 

150,779 

Seetapore ... 

180,372 

Hurdui 

184,744 

Khereo 

136,079 


9S2,278| 706|4,222| 700 


930,6631 5931 43' 40 ^ 

S 

2.3 5 


10,002,731 


Hindoos. 





































The first census of Oudh was taken on the night of 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1869. The results show that the province contains a popu¬ 
lation -in excess by 2,893,585 of the estimate laid before Parlia¬ 
ment for the year 1867-68, and more than double the original esti¬ 
mate, 5,000,000. To Mr. J. Charles Williams, Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer, was assigned the duty of compiling the Report, on 
the same system as that followed try Mr. Plowdeu in the North- 
Western Provinces. The number of enumerators employed was 
21,552, or nearly one to each village, and the cost of taking the 
census and printing the results was £1,560. In density of popu¬ 
lation Oudh stands at the head of all the provinces of India. It 
contains 474 to the square mile, or 514 if the more barren 
^art of its area be left out. The proportion of Mahommedans to 
Hindoos is 10'7 per cent, to 89'3. The Mahommedans are the 
most numerous and powerful in the central districts of Luck¬ 
now and Barabunkee. Their settlements there were mostly 
effected in the 13th, 14th and 16th centuries, and they have 
generally continued to hold the lands they first acquired. Of 
the 55 talukdars of these two districts, 34 are Mahommedans ; 
23 belong to Barabunkee and 11 to Lucknow. The first Mahom- 
medan invasion of this province took place above 800 years 
ago, when Sayad Salar Masa’ud, a relative of the great Mahmud 
of Ghuzni, fought his way into Oudh at the head of a large 
army. The history of his invasion, his first success and his 
final defeat and death at Baraicb are told in the Mirat-Masa’udi. 
Of the whole native population of 11,198,095 so many as 
6,542,870, or 58'4 per cent, are agricultural and 4,655,225, or 
41'6 percent, non-agricultural. 

The returns of age show the same abnormal excess of children 
as compared with Europe, which prevails in other provinces. 
Mr. Williams is, however, of opinion, that the proportion of 
64 per cent of adults to 36 per cent of children under 12, as 
revealed by Indian enumerations is as nearly as possible correct 
The proportion of the sexes is 51’8 males to 48-2 females of all 
ages as against 53'6 to 46'4 in the North-Western Provinces. 
The only district in Oudh where in the total population the fe¬ 
males exceed the males is Boy Bareilly. Probably this is owing 
to the absence of Urge numbers of men of the higher castes with 
, their regiments, either in the army or the police. This dis- 
trict^was for a long period the principal recruiting ground of 
the fiengal Army. The same remarks apply to Sultanpore and 
Pertabgurh, and to a less extent to Fyzabad, and these are all 
districts in which the proportion of females is unusually high. 
Oudh contains 451 persons to a village against 334 in the North- 
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Westera Provinces. The average area in acres per village varies 
from 414 5 in Fyzabad to 1097’5 in waste Kheree; For each 
cultivated acre there are 1'45 inhabitants in Oudh against 1'24 
in the North-Western Provinces with Kumaon. The number of 
agriculturists in Oudh is 6,542,870, and the number of adult 
male agriculturists is 2,119,295. Tliese men cultivate 7,971,293 
acres. In Oudh there are 3‘7 acres to each agricultural male adult 
against 4’04 in the adjoining provinces. On llie area actually 
under the regular settlement during the whole of 1868-69, the 
average rate per cultivated acre reached the high figure of Rs. 
2-0-8 and in the Lucknow district, Rs. 2-9 -7. 

Turning now to religion and caste, we find the returns of 
Christians unreliable. Native Christians and Eurasians seem 
generally to have returned themselves as Europeans. The 
higher castes of Mahommedans are thus classified :— 

Sayed ... ... 51,C79 Pathan, Kandhau, BohiUa ... 191,880 

Shaikh, Milki, Malik, £u- Mogul ... ... 26,679 

raishi ... ... 166,501 

The following are Mahommedau converts from higher castes :— 

Bhalesultan ... ... 1,699 I Eajpoot ... ... 6,776 

Khauzada ... ... 2,003 j Muwateo ... ... 2,140 

The rest are returned as belonging to no fewer than 36 lower 
castes of Mahomedaus. The higher castes of Hindoos are thus 
given:— 


Brahmin ... 

... 1,397,808 

Kashmiri 


219 

Bengali 

128 

Marwari 


74 

Jat 

10,845 

i’uiijahi 


93 

Jain, 

Kshatriya... 

;.. 56 

Sikh 


4,752 

662,946 

Saraok 


4 

Kyath 

148,923 

Vaishya ... 

... 

241,460 

Khatri 

13,374 




Of the lower Hindoo castes the most numerous are these 


Aheera 

... 1,167,499 

Kahars 


288,268 

360,173 

Bhunyas ... 

143,362 

Koiees 

**« 

Bhats 

63.-00 

Kuriucea ... 


764,422 

Barheire ... 

134,844 

Lohars 


122,573 

Chumars ... 

... 1,030,467 

Lodhas 


860,907 

Bhobeea ... 

161,004 

Malees 


107,782 

Parsees ... 

049,741 

Muraos 


406,868 

Telees 

213,999 

Kaos ... 

... 

220,759 


Eleven aboriginal castes are entered varying from_14,926 Domes 
and 13,093 Nats to 30 Paharees. Thirty orders of religious 
mendicants are given. Of these the most numerous are the Go- 
shamis 40,999; Jogies, 8,642 ;Bairagies, 6,230 and Sadhus, 9,923. 
There were 3 Arabs, 90 Abyssinian negroes, 150 Irakees, 185 
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Jews, 29 j^ersians and 10 Turks, and there Were 18,848 travel¬ 
lers when the censtis was taken. 

The -people of Oudh follow 125 occupations thus classified 
according to Dr. Farr’s system. Only adult males are entered 
and the few women who have occupations, as midwives, nurses, 
dancing-girls and corn-grinders. Hence Order 4 is omitted, as 
comprising tlie “ domestic” class :— 


Name and muul/er of| 
class. 


1 . \ 
Professioua], ... | 


* 

1C, ... 


Domestic 


ITI. 

Commercial, 


IV. 

Agricultural, ... 


V. 

Industrial, 


Yh i 

Indefinite and t 
'non-productive, 



Name and number of order. 

Numbers 

com^>08iug 

it. 

1. 

Government servants, 

64,790 

2. 

I'rigaged in defence of the oountrj’, ... 

72,120 

3. 

Learned professions, 

26,137 


Total, 3, 

16:1,063 

6. 

Engaged in eiitertaiinna and perform-! 


mg personal oliiees for men, 

j 224,864 


Total, 1, 

1 224.864 

C. 

I’crsons who buy or sell, keep or lend. 


money and goods of various kinds, 

1 

i 47,201 


«ro., 

7. 

Engaged with conveyance of men. 

1 


iuiimals and goods, 

1 34,171 


Total, 2, 

81,432 

8. 

I'erson-s possessing or working the 

2,105,541 


lands, &o., 

9. 

I’ersons engaged about animals. 

47,837 


Total, 2, 

2,213,378 

10. 

Arts and mechanics, 

35,937 

11. 

Textile and fabrics and dress, 

131,733 

12. 

Pood and drink, 

1.39,866 

13. 

Dealers iu animals, 

Dealers in vegetable substances, ... 

21,806 

14.. 

51,901 

15. 

Dealers iu mineral substances, 

70,802 


Total, 6, 

452,045 

IG. 

Labourers, ... 

428,216 

17. ■ 

Persons of rank or property not re- 
■ turned under any ofiice or occupa¬ 


tion, 

1,816 

IS. 

Persons supported by the community 


and of no specilied occupation, 

83,842 


Total, 3, 

513,873 


Grakd Total, 17’ 

3,648,655 
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Private servants of officials have been put dowU^as Govern¬ 
ment servants, and the ragamuffin retainers of native landhold¬ 
ers as soldiers. The tables show that in o’8 persons per enclo¬ 
sure, and in 4'5 per house, the people enjoy better house ac¬ 
commodation than in the North-Western Provinces, where the 
numbers are respectively 7'06 and 4'()7. The accuracy of the 
return is, however, open to doubt. Whilst in population Luck¬ 
now ranks fourth among the capitals of India and eighth 
in the British Empire, the province contains but 58 towns w'ith 
a population above 5,000. By far the larger number of its 
villages contains less than 500 inhabitants. In its propor¬ 
tion of rural to urban population, it takes its place below the 
North-Western Provinces, and Norway, Sweden and Wurtem- 
berg. The proportion of urban to ruial population in Oudh 
is only 71 to 92 9. 

Among the miscellaneous points not specially jjJustrated by 
any of the census tables, that of infanticide bears a special in¬ 
terest. The results appear to warrant the conclusion that the 
crime, though far from extinct, is on the decrease. 


Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces, under a Chief Commi.ssioner, extend 
from the 18 th to the 24th degree of North Latitude, and from 
the 7Gth to the 86th parallel of East Longitude. They are 
bounded on the north by the Independent States of Bundelkund, 
of which the principal are Tcliree and Punnah ; on the west and 
north-west by the British district of Chundevrec, Lullutpore 
(belonging to the North-Western Provinces), by the Bhopal State, 
by Sindia’s dominions, by Berar and by the Nazim’s domini¬ 
ons ; on the south and south-east by the Nizam’s dominions-, and 
by the Madras district of Rajahmuudry; on the east by the Jey- 
pore State under Madras jurisdiction, by tho.se portions of Ben¬ 
gal known as the Tributary Mahals, by the North-West Frontier 
Agency and by the Rewa State. The suiwey of the entire tract 
thus bounded has not been completed. The administrative es¬ 
tablishment of the Provinces is composed of 7 civil servants, 
40 uncovenanted civil servants and 40 military officers. The* 
provinces contain l8 districts in 4 divisions 
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Central Provinces. 
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The last census, taken in 1866, showed that in the whole of the 
Central Provinces there are 29,233 inhabited villages, and tho 
average number of inhabitants to each village is 212 souls. Be¬ 
sides the villages there are 712 towns containing from 1,000 to 
5,000 souls; there are 31 towns containing from 5,000 to 10,000 
souls ; there are 8 towns containing from 10,000 to 50,000 souls ; 
and there are three cities containing over 50,000 inhabitants. 
The number of males of all ages (exclusive of feudatory chief- 
ships) was to the number of females of all ages as 4,100,190 to 
3,910,679 or as 51'2 to 48'8. But the number of adults was al¬ 
most the same for both sexes, being 2,405,662 male to 2,408,340 
female adults. Male infants under 14 years of age are to 
female infants as 53 to 47. The proportion of sexes was 
100 males to 95'4 females. The numerical disproportion be¬ 
tween the sexes is very much smaller in these Provinces than it 
has been found to be in Northern India. It is probable that 
the equality between the numbers of male and female adults in 
the Central Provinces may account for the comparative infrequen¬ 
cy of such crimes as “ abduction of women,” “ adultery” and the 
like. In the returns of castes and professions, females and in¬ 
fants arc entered as of the same calling as the head of the fa¬ 
mily 


Hindoos ... ... ... C,864,770 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 237,962 

Gouds and other hill or aboriginal tribes 1,095,663 


Besides the above, there were 6,026 Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians and 90 Parsees in the whole of the Central Ih-ovinces. 
The Mussulmans are an insignificant part of the population ; 
they are distributed over all the districts, and they congregate 
chiefly in cities and towns. Among Hindoos the following are 
the most important agricultural clans; 


Eajpoots, numbering 
Koonbees ,, 

Teyleea ,, 

Lodhees ,, 

Chumars ,, 

Korees ,, 

Powers ,, 

Ooriyas „ 


2,41,748 

6,76,270 

4,90,606 

2,34,767 

6,18,389 

1,39,776 

91,686 

2,145 


Of the whole population 4,879,431 are agricultural, 155,740 
being landholders; 3,750,457 tenants; 795,805 farm servants 
and 177,429 other agriculturists. Ttie remaining commercial 
and mechanical classes are :— 
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Ciioliea 

... 0-10.8i'i7 Bankers 

... 52,405 

Servants 

... .bST..')!)-!, OilselleiS 

... 50,350 

Weavers 

... 41J. l‘J-1. Giildsmiths 

... 48,590 

Shoemakers ... 

... lC2.]ts’ Wasliernieu 

... 47,855 

Barbers 

... V'.lilM-l 1'otters 

... 47,097 

Iron-workers ... 

... TV'itii l.rirriert>(l!rinjarecs) 

... 41,823 

Cloth and Jtnglish goods 

Mason-s 

.... 14.023 

sellers 

... 7i>.B2(i 'J'oliaceouists 

6.707 

Grain dealers... 

... 70,ti;V2| Others 

... 875,775 

Cari)enlcrs 

... 57), I-IS' 



The figm-es show tiiat 57 per cent, of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, 'rhere seem to be oi inhubitauts to each of the 
1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Malnatta .system, uiulcr wliich 
there was an official establishment in every small “ porgunuah” 
or hundred, tlie population u.scd to congregate in small towns 
which our centralized adininistralion i.s breaking down in many 
2 )laces. The price of cotton, the railway and public works and 
the increased wealth of the villagers, on the contrary, combine 
to attract the town popidation l.o the country, though, as cotton 
cheapens, artizaiis and mechanics are returning to the towu.s, 
especially to those near the raihv.ay. 

British Burma. 

This Province, under a Chief Commi.s.sionor, has an area of 
93,879 Sfpiare mile.s and a popidalion of 2,395,988 in 3 Di¬ 
visions containing 13 districts. It extends along the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal from the Cliitiiigong Divi.sion of 
Bengal to the kingdom of Siam in KC N. Lat. British Burma 
is geograjdiically divided into four portions: Arakan stretching 
from the Naf Estuary, whieli separates the Province from Cliit- 
tagong, to Cap(' Negrais, and consisting of a. comparatively nar¬ 
row strip of country between tlicseaaud abigb mountain chain : 
the Valley of the Irrawaddy wbicb, divided from tbo Sittoung 
valley by tlic Pegu Yoma range, unites with it in its southeinpor¬ 
tion ; to the eastward is the chain of bills wbicb forms the wa- 
tei'shcd between the Sittoung and the Salween rivers, and on 
the west the Anonk-pjek-toung-myeng, literally “ the high west¬ 
ern range of mountains,” sometimes called the Arakan Yoma 
range : the Yallcy of the Salween : and Tenasseriin, a narrow 
strip, like Arakan,'reaching down to the Pakchan stream in 10° 
N. Lat. and seprarated from Siam by a lofty chain of hills running 
from north to south nearly parallel to the coast, at a distance 
of from 30 to 40 miles inland, but approaching nearer to the 
sea at its southern extremity. 

Arakan, originally a powerful kiugdom conquered hy the 
Burmese, and taken from them by the- British after the first 
Btirmese war in 1825, and having an area of 18,529 square 
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miles, lies betweeu tlic Naf Estuary and Gape Negrais. It is 
bounded on the south and west by the Sea, and on the north 
and east by tlie higlt chain of mountains which, forming the 
eastern boundary of Bengal, trends from the south-eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Sylhet and Cachar in a south-westerly direction as 
far as the Fenny River, and from about tlie iiilrd parallel of 
North Latitude turns south-east for 30o geographical miles, when 
turning again to the westward of south it gradually diminish¬ 
es both in breadth and elevation till it ends 15 or Id miles 
south-east of the rocky promontory of (kipe Negrais at Pagoda 
point, called by the Burmese lltnau-dcng. This chain, though 
of considerable height to the north, (the Blue Mountain is sup¬ 
posed to be 8,000 feet above the sea level) diminishes in altitude 
as it reaches Arakan, and none of the passes across it in that 
portion of its length is more than 4,000 feet above the sea ; 
the Aeng pass into the valley of the Irrawaddy is much less. From 
(I'ombcrmere Bay, 25 miles south of Akyab, the coast is rugged 
and rocky, offering few harbours for ships. Kyoukphyoo harbour 
inside the island of llamree is safe and ea.sy of approach, and at 
the mouth of the Gwa, river further south there is a fairly shelter¬ 
ed roadstead and an inner harbour easy of access through a chan¬ 
nel with two fathoms of water at low tide. The rise and fall of 
the tide is 7 feet only. The coast is studded with fertile islands 
the largest of which are Chedubaand llamree. Owing to the 
nearness of the range which boumls Arakan, there are no large ri¬ 
vers : the principal ones are the Naf estuary on the extreme west; 
the Mroo River, an arm of the sea about 40 miles to the east¬ 
ward and from 3 to 4 miles broad at its mouth and extending 
more than 50 miles inland ; and the Ktdadan or Arakan River 
rising somewhere near the Blue Mountain in about 23° N. and 
which is navigable for 50 odd miles by vessels of 300 or 400 tons 
burden. On the right bank close to its mouth, is situated 
Akyab the head quarter Town of the Akyab district and 
of the Arakan Division, the approacli to which, however, is dan¬ 
gerous and difficult. Beyond this the rivers are of but little 
importance; they are the Talak and the Aeng navigable by 
boats only, and the Sandoway, the Toung-goop and the Gwa 
streams, the latter of which alone has any importance owing to 
its mouth forming a good port of call or haven for steamers or 
vessels of from 9 to 10 feet draught. The whole of the rivers 
in the Akyab and Ramree districts anastomose by channels 
which, though dry in some instances during ebb tides, are all 
navigable for boats during the flood ; the whole coast line is, in 
fact, a labyrinth of creeks and tidal nullahs whicli rise at the 
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foot of the hills and receive the contribntion of nnmerotis 
small streams. The entrance to the Koladan or Araltan Ri¬ 
ver is dangerous for ships of heavy draft: the channel is 
narrow, not more than 2 miles in breadth, and there are 
only fathoms of water over the bar at low water springs. 
There are no lakes properly so called, but there are some 
small sheets of water, the principal of which are near the old 
town of Arakau, the capital of the ancient kingdom, formed 
by bunds placed across different valleys by the former kings, 
which are now all out of repair and have become marshes render¬ 
ing that portion of the country very unhealthy. The soil is mainly 
alluvial, in many places mixed with sand, and the rocks are com¬ 
posed of a dark brown sandstone, black gneiss, and brown and 
grey clay slate. Towards the southein portion basalt is plen¬ 
tiful. Except a small (piantity of iron and of limestone there are 
no mineral productions of any value. 

The Valley of the Irimvaddy at its low'er end unites with the 
valley of the Sittoung to form an extensive plain stretching fronr 
Cape Negrais on the west to Martaban on the east. The water¬ 
shed between these two streams is the Pegu Yoma range which, 
running north and south, terminates in low hills at Rangoon. 
The boundaries of the tract of country which compo.se the.ro two* 
valleys are the Anouk-pek-touug-myeng on the west, and the 
Poung-loung range, rising to a height of 7000 feet it is said, on 
the east. The northern botmdary line, which separates the .Bri¬ 
tish possessions from the territory of the king of Ava and Avhich 
is marked by a line of stone pillars, leaves the Arakan hills at 
a point called The ever visible peak,” and running due east 
it passes the Irrawaddy at its 50th mile and 43 miles further 
on the Pegu Yoma range; thence after 33 miles it crosses the 
Sittoung, and finally loses itself in a de.sort of mountains 13 or 
14 miles further east. The Irrawaddy Valley, which is about 
89 miles broad at the frontier line, counting from chain to chain, 
and is then so I'uggcd that little regular cultivation can be car¬ 
ried on, gradiuilly widens towards its southern extremity, and 
about 60 or 70 miles south of the frontier the Hills which bound 
it have receded so far that it becomes a broad flat level plain^ 
highly cultivated and the richest portion of the whole Pro¬ 
vince. Owing to the spurs thrown out by the Pegu Yoma range 
the main valley is divided into several smaller ones, principally 
that of the Hieing River, which is almost identical with the 
main valley, that of the Pegu river, and that of the Poozoon- 
dom^river. I'he Sittoung valley in its northern portion resem- 
bies the Valley of the Irrawaddy, and towards the south it gra- 
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dually widens, leaving on the west a strip of country about 25 
or 30 miles broad covered with dense jungle, which stretches 
down as far south as Shwo-gyeen; tlience to the sea on the 
western side is rice cultivation. On the eastern side there 
is a lower range of hills between the iiiaiu range and the 
River, to whiclr they approach so close that there is hardly 
any plain; they gradually recede and leave a narrow strip 
for some distance below Shwd-gj’^een and at last end a short 
distance below Sittoung. From this point to the sea there 
is one immense plain stretching from Martaban to Cape 
Negrais and intersected only by rivers and tidal creeks. The 
coast line, which is low and hat, runs in an easterly di¬ 
rection from Umaudcng or Pagoda point to Baragou point, and 
thence in a north-easterly direction to the gulf of Martaban. 
The main rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Hieing or Rangoon, 
the Pegu, the Sittoung and the Beeling. The Irrawaddy, ris¬ 
ing in about latitude 28° N. and longitude .97° 30' K., flows 
for 660 miles before reaching the British possessions, and thence 
its waters roll on for 240 miles to the sea in a S. S. W. direc¬ 
tion. As. it neai’s the coast it divide.^, converting the lower por¬ 
tion of the valley into a network of tidal creeks. A little above 
Henzadah, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first branch to 
the westward which, flowing past Bassein, receives the waters 
of the Panmawaddee and of the Penglaygalay, and, bifurcating, 
enters the Bay of Bengal by two main mouths, the Bassein and 
the Thekkay-thouug Rivers. This branch is navigable for large 
ships for 30 miles, that is as far as Bassein which is a port of 
some importance. After passing Henzadah it sends off a small 
branch to the eastward which joins the Hieing just above Ran¬ 
goon. The Main River then divides and subdivides till it emp¬ 
ties itself into the sea by 10 mouths, the Yuay, Dayaybhyoo, 
Pyamaloo, Pyengazaloo Dalla, Phyapon, Donyan, Thauhteat and 
China Buckecr Rivers, and the Irrawaddy which is between the 
Pyengazaloo and Dalla mouth.s. The waters of the Irrawaddy 
commence to rise in Marcli and continue to rise till September 
when, or in October, tliey commence to fall again, having risen 
from 37 to 40 feet. It is navigable for steamers as far as 
Bhamo, 500 miles beyond the British Frontier. The velocity 
of its waters when the river is full is 5 miles an hour. The 
Hieing rises close to Prome where it is called the Myitmakat 
stream and flowing in a southerly direction nearly parallel to 
the Irrawaddy, it gradually assumes the name of the Hieino-, 
and finally of the Rangoon River, and flows past the town’ 
of that name, having received some of the waters of the Ii:- 
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rawaddy through the Nyoungdon stream. Ju.st below Ran¬ 
goon it is joined by the Pegu and Poozoondoung Rivers flow¬ 
ing from the east and north-east. It is navigable for vessels 
of the largest size for some little distance above Rangoon, 
but owing to the Hastings shoal formed at the junction of 
the Pegu, the Poozoondoung and Rangoon Rivers, vessels of 
more than 0 feet draught cjinnot come up at low tide. The 
Pegu ami the PoozQOii,<{onn<j Riverf? vise close together in 
the Yoma Range about 58 miles above the town of Pegu, the 
capital of the ancient Talinc kingdom conquered by the Bur¬ 
mese under Alom-pra and which gives its name "to all this 
portion of the country. Here the Pegu River, wliudi is almost 
dry during the hot season at low tides, is 105 yards broad: in its 
further course of (JO miles to the Rangoon River it rapidly in¬ 
creases in breadth, but narrowing at its mouth a bore goes up 
it, the effects of which are felt at Pegu. The Poozoondoung 
River which empties itself into the Rangoon River at the same 
spot as the Pegu River is a much sm.dlor stream, being only 
60 yards wide at a distance 35 miles from its mouth. Thntmdi- 
out the whole of the lower portion of the valley the Rivers inter¬ 
communicate so much that it is almost impossible to .say that 
they are distinct: the waters of the Irrawaddy are partially pour¬ 
ed out through the Rangoon ; the Poozoondoung and the Pefii 
Rivers arc connected by many small streams ; and the Ranooon 
River itself returns some of its wa,ters to the eastern month of 
the Irrawaddy. The SiUointg River rises far north of Briti.sh 
territory which it enters just above Toungoo. Hero it is narrow 
and mavigablc with diflicuify for large boats during the dry sea¬ 
son. Below Shwe-gyecn, where it recei ves the waters of the Shwe- 
gyeen River from the ea.st., it gradually and slowly widens till at 
Sittoung it is half a mile brojul. Thence it curves backward and 
at last flows into the (lulf of Martaban through a funnel-shaped 
channel widening so ra])idly that it is impossible to tell where 
the river ends and the gulf begins. Owing to the meeting in this 
Gulf of the great tidal waive of the Indian ocean, arrivino- from 
the south-west, and of other portions which come°alono- 
the Tenasserirai coast from the south-east, a bore wdth a curlin” 

. crest 9 feet high sweeps up the Sittoung River, its effect, though 
broken by the sei-pentine curve below Sittoung, being felt^t 
Shwe-gyecn. The Reeling river rises in the Poungloung hills, 
and flows southward to the sea, entering the gulf "between the' 
Salween and the Sittoung. 

I^^Therd is only one canal, which was constructed a few years 
ago, confecting the Pegu and Sittoung Rivers. There always 
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was a stream there, which was deepened and widened for the pass¬ 
age of large boats, and a small river steamer once passed through 
it from hangoon up the Pegu and Sittouiig rivers to Toungoo. 
Of lakes tliere are but 4 which are more properly lagoons. The 
Tlioo lake in the Myauoung district on the west bank of the 
Irrawaddy between that river and the Arakan Hills, which is 8 
or 9 miles round and 2^ across ; the Lahagyin in a large low 
tract of ground on the opposite bank of the Irrawaddy; the 
Kandaugyee, or “ large Royal lake” near Rangoon, a’oout Smiles 
round; and the Lake of clear water in the Bassein district about 
5 miles in circumference with a pretty unifotm breadth of 280 
to 300 yards and a deptli of from 20 to 45 in the centre. 

The Valley of the Salween is British territory only in its low¬ 
er portion. Tlie right bank of that river is a wilderness of 
mountains drained by various streams the mo.st important of 
which is the Yonzaleen ; but lower down, and especially below 
the Thoungyen River on the east bank, there are large alluvial , 
plains which are drained by the Gyne and the Altaian Rivers. 
The Salween though a large river is not navigable owing to its 
rapids. At its mouth is the town of Maulmain, the head quarter 
town of the district of Amherst and of the Tena.sserim Division. 
The Atiaran ri.ses in the chain of hills which forms the boundary 
between the kingdom of Siam and British Burma, and flows in 
a South-westerly direction through dense teak forests and an al¬ 
most uninhabited country. The Gyne, which flows in a somewhat 
similar direction passes through a more open country', and there 
are numerous villages on its banks: it is navigable for 180 miles 
for small boats. 

Tenasser'm. is that tract of country lying between 17°and IS" 
N. latitude along tlie Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and 
between it and a high chain of Hills about 40 miles inland, and 
includes the Mergui Archipelago, that is the chain of islands 
along the coast 15 or 20 miles distant from it. The surface of 
the country is mountainous, thinly pojinlated and much inter¬ 
sected by streams. Between the sea and the boundary range is 
another lower one, separated from the higher by the River Te- 
nasserim. The grand range is in some places 5,000 feet high ; 
its breadth at Martaban has never been ascertained, but further 
south, in the latitude of Tavoy, it appears to be 40 miles wide, 
whence it gradually narrows to 10 miles, near Mergui. The 
whole range is covered with patliless jungle, and may be 
said without exaggeration to be without a human habiUttiion 
of any kind. The coast is very irregular, and low forihihe 
miles inland, consisting of uncultivated mangrove islands. 
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The Temasserim, which rises iti about 16° N. latitude, flows 
tlirougli a valley scarcely broader tluin its bed to the southward, 
when, after ]):isxiMg the ancient town of Tenasseriin which gives 
its name to the Division, it turns suddenly to the west and emp¬ 
ties itself into the sea by two mouths, the northern of which is 
the easiest navigable for large ships; although in 1825 the crui¬ 
ser “ Thetis” sailed up the southern entrance as far as old Tenas¬ 
seriin. The river is navigable for boats for 100 miles. 

Of the total area of the Province or i}o,87!) square miles, 18,528 
are in i\rakan, 36,454' in Pegu which includes the Valley of the 
Irrawaddy and the whole of the valley of the Sittoung on the 
right bank of that river ; and 38,897 in the Tenasseriin Division 
which includes the left bank of the Sittoung, the southern por¬ 
tion of the left bank of the Salween i. e,., the country to the east¬ 
ward drained by the Oyne and the Attara.n, and the Eastern 
Coast of the Bay of Bengal. Of this total area of 93,879 square 
miles 3,044 are cultivated. This is a falling off of from 1867-08 
when 3,175 miles were under cultivation and this is due to a de¬ 
crease in Akyab, Bassein, .Myanoung and Shwb-gyeen. It is 
only 31 per cent, of the total area and 7 per cent, of the cul- 
turable area, which is 38,195 square miles. In Pegu alone 
there ai'O no less tluiu 17,076 square miles of cultiu'able un¬ 
cultivated waste laml, which only re(|uires ympulation to be¬ 
come as fertile as any in the world. The unappropriat¬ 
ed culturablo waste in acres was 28,212,936 ivliicli is more than 
last year owing to the smaller area under cultivation, and of 
this only 10,857 acres were giantcd during the year. Last year 
the grants and .sales amounted to 44,025 acios out of 20,089,685, 
or about 0‘2 per cent. At this rate it would take 500 years fully 
to cultivate the land. The largest amount, of landwas disposed of 
again this year as Last in the Jtangooii Disti ict, the lower portion 
of the valley of the Irrawriddy, whtu e there are only 634| miles 
of cultivated kind and 7,9391 mih;s of culturahlc waste. iNot- 
withstanding the comparatively large revenue of the Province 
there are but 6551 miles of road altogether, of which 124 are 
first class and 3741 .second class. 

The soil throughout-Arakan is alluvial, mixed in places w'ith 
sa'nd, the islands are of volcanic formation and though rocky are 
fertile. ' With the exception of iron and limestone, which are 
found in small quantitie.s—the former in the island of Bamree, 
there are no mineral productions of any value. The soil of 
the delta of the Irrawaddy is very rich and where cultivated 
gives a high return ; owing to the sparseness of the population, 
however, there is but a comparatively small area cultivated. The 
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Yoma range is composed mainly of brown or grey slate-clay al¬ 
ternating with beds of argillaceous sandstone assuming at times 
a basaltic character. Overlying the slate-clay is a bed of later- 
ite forming an undulating dry tract about 13 miles wide always 
when on the surface, covered with trees or bamboos. The Ara- 
kan range abounds in limestone, and in some portions granite, 
greenstone and hornblende are met with, further north granite or 
greenstone and gneiss ; quartz nodules arecommon. Coal has been 
found in small quantities near Thayetroyo, but it wvts found to 
be worthless, both as regards quality and quantity. In 1854 the 
soil in the nortliern jjortion of the valley of the Irrawtiddy Avas 
reported to be Avell suited for the growth of cotton but rice is 
the principal cultivation. The soil of the upper jortion of the 
Sittoung valley is ela.yex' mixed with a good deal of sand. The 
chief formation of the small hills is laterite, and but foAv rocks are 
met Avith in the low land to the Avest of the river. To the east 
of the Sittoung river huge masses of rock (limestone) rise 
and perpendicularly out of the soil, to a height of-100 or 500 
feet, and from a qiiaitc.'r to half a, mile in length, Avith sharp jag¬ 
ged ridges. These are apparcmtly outcrops of a chain Avhich 
runs N. W. and S. K. tVom the jilains to the N. E. of Manlmain 
across the Salween and Yonzideen rivers to the inner Poun<;'lotmg 
range. The soil of the Northern portion of • Tenasscrim is allu¬ 
vial, but not much cultivated e.xcept near the Gyne. Stratified 
sandstone is the prevailing rock iu the north intersected Avith 
veins of qtiartz. Vesicular ironstone or tufa or laterite is also 
prevalent and bituminous shale is found beloAV the rocks. To¬ 
wards the south granite, Avith the felspai Avhite, becomes the 
main formation, Avith clay slate and micaceous iron ore on the 
eastern slope of the hills. Still further south sandstone, grey- 
W'acke and conglomerate, in Avhich latter there is much ii'ou, pre¬ 
vail. Fifteen miles inlaml the secondary stratifi(’d formations 
predominate and of these the old red sandstone is most com¬ 
mon. Coal “ Avell ad:q)tod for steameis,” has been discovered in 
5 localities. Excellent tin is found and copper ores, gold 
in small quantities, and ores of manganese and iron in abun¬ 
dance. 

The climate is Avarm, moist and depressing. On the coast, 
and on the frontier it is not unhealihy, the average mor¬ 
tality of the European troops in 1807 having been 18'20 per 
1000. The most prevalent complaitits amongst Europeans are 
fever, dysentery and hepatic diseases, from which the Natives 
are by no means free. The rainfall varies considerably from 
253' 15 inches at SandoAvay to 48'50 inches at Prome. 
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JBerar. 


The population shows an increase of 2’86 pdr cent, in the year, 
the greater portion of which is due to immigration from India, 
Upper Burma and China. * 

The emigrants from the province numbered 60,928 and the 
immigrants into it 64,827. Tlie prevailing languages of Burma 
are Burmese, Taline and Karen. In Arakan and the sea¬ 
ports English, Hindostaui and Bengali also are spoken. 

Berar- 

Bei’ar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is permanently 
assigned by the Nizam to the Government of India in payment 
of treaty obligations, subject to the condition that the sur¬ 
plus revenue shall be paid to Hyder.abad. The province 
is administered by two Commissioners under the Resident 
of Hyderabad. As re-arranged in 1868 it contains 6 districts 
in 2 divisions of which the following are the statistics for 
1868-9 


East Berak. 


Districts. 

Oomrawut- 

tee 


Elliclipore 

Woon 

Akolali ... 

Booldanali 

Bassim 


Sub-divisiotis 

1. Oomrawutteo ) 

2. Chaiidore 

3. Moortaziipore ) 

! 1. Elliclipore 
2. Durriapore 
3, Morsee 
4. M.ailghaut 
( 1. tVoou 
< 2. Yeotmal 
( 3. Dharwa 

F.ST BEBAR. 

! 1. Akol.ih 
2. Ballapore 
3. Jiilgaou 
4. Akote 
1. Cliieklee 
2. MeLkur- 
3. Mulcapoor 
51 . Piassim 
12. PoSlud 

Total 


— 

Area. Square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tiuu. 

Average No. 

to each 
square mile. 

Land llevenue. 

2,C43 

407,270 

1.54 

l!s. A. P. 

0,42,470 10 8 

2.772 

344,.353 

124 

9,29,024 15 10 

4,232 

343,420 

81 

3,07,500 15 0 

2,C6t'. 

449,15.') 

108 

15,45,099 1 7 

2,810 

400,095 

142 

7,69,357 13 0 

1,832 

275,764 

150 

3,02,419 14 5 

10,960 

2,220,074 

131 

44,95,873 6 6 

(£449,587) 


The areas are only approximate, they have not been ascer¬ 
tained by scientific survey. The Census taken in 1867 was the 
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first attempt made to number, the population : the figures then 
obtained are here given for Oomrawiitlee and E]lich 2 )ore; the 
population of the remaining Districts is taken from a return 
recently submitted, and which shows tliat the Census figures 
are now below the mark. Altogether, there would seem reason 
to believe that the actual areas and population, especially in 
East Berar, are in excess of what is here stated. 

The first census ever taken in the Province, was carried out 
during the night of the 7th and iSth November lM(j7, by an 
enumeration made from house to house. 'J’he results were sum¬ 
marized and tabulated by Mr. Lya.ll, the Commissioner of West 
Berar. The census returned the population at 2,231,.5Go dwel¬ 
ling in 495,700 houses comprising 5,094 towns and villages. 
The population was thus di.stnbuted according to the old ar¬ 
rangement of districts:— * 



o o 
P. c o. 

rt £ ^ « i::; 


Mailghaut 

Woou 


l,.ao5 27 

i 

915' 50 
836 | 69 

4G0' 44 

! 

324: ... 

1,584| 50 

5,424 240 


( .tkolah 
3<Akoto 
( Jiallapore ... 


„ I Ooiiirawuttee ) 
" j Karaiijah ... j 

i l'llliohpoor ... 1 
I’iiratwara . > 
Miiy. Cantmt ) 


Of the towns Ellichporo is the largest, having a poptilation of 
27,782 souls; Oomrawuttec comes next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah ha.ving 14,000, and Akote (in the Akolah district) having 
14,006. The projiortion between the sexes in all ages was 48'3 
females to 517 males. 

The adult males were thus distributed according to their 
occupations. 
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Berar. 


Class. 

Order. 

I 

Numbers. 

1- . i 

Professional ... 1 

Government ."Servants 

engaged in defence of the country 

The learned i>rofcssious, &.C. 

2,756 

6,203 

1,178 


Total 

10,137 

Domestic ... ( 

Douiositio 

ill performing personal o/Tices 

19,247 


Total ... 

19,247 

III. I 

Commercial ... 1 

Persons Avlin Iniy or sell 

Kiiga-iod in tlic conveyance of moii, gootls, 
and auiiuals 

42,525 

13,127 


Total ... 

55,652 

IV. S 

Agricultural ... ( 

Persons possessing or working the land 
Persons cngagctl aliout aniiuals... 

4.39.672 

8,601 


Total ... 

448,273 

f 

V. ! 

Intlustrial ...| 

Artizans and Alechanica 
'IVxtilc Kaliric^ and dress 

Kotid and drink 

Deiders ill animal siilistanccs 

Dcalei's in animal sukstanccs ... 

38,6.58 

22.246 

2,396 

5,527 

2,898 


Total ... 

71,725 

VI. j 

ludciluito ... ^ 

I.ahourcrs ... ... 

I’or.sons of property .. 

Persons .supported liy the community, &o....' 

76,923 

805 

48,380 


Total_ 

126,108 


Graud Total 

731,143 


The principal divisions of ihc people as to creed 

Christians 

Jews 

I’arsees 

Midioinednns ... ' 

llvahmins 
Kshatiiya 
A^aishya 

Siidra ... ... ... 

Out-castes, ... ... ... 

Al)origiiies ... ... ‘ ... 

liiudoo Sects ... 


and caste Avore 
903 
16 
75 

164.951 
49,843 
36,831 
28,018 
.. 1,441.271 
301,379 
163.059 
55,219 


Total 


2,231,565 
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The principal classes in tliree of these divisions were ;— 


Shiidrai. 

j AOorif/ines. 


Hindoo Seds. 



Kooiilices 

fiSI . 3(18 Gorilla 

98.r>42 

r.iiiKiiyet 

22.019 

> 


Mulleos 

irilk’JU'*' hbcuU 

2.279'Jain 

9,723 


d 

K.osbtcc.'i 

12.35a Haiiiohces 



2,270 


.2 

Briiij.ir.ihfl 

f.l ,9 m 2 Ivolicn 

21 , 22 t!Uiii I'a>Heo 

18 



Siiupco-^ f'i'aiio r») 

U.BllI NiLaI.a 

2,591 

Sii h 

4(K( 


0 

T&WtMdA (Oilvtett) 

Ai u.-hs 

3N V, MmibluAv 

3,519 



l/hobe-'H fWashtnncii) 

17.‘,in» l.iij.iiii'a 

l,3i'0|Ntiimk .Shalicc... 

53 

j 


Lcilitira (JShtckSiiiHhsJ 

13.77*5 Auiib.s 

28,937 

»Siuiia-'‘to ... 

12 

1 


Kiillalls flitiHoi'-stllers) 

0,.97 KtiiMT.cea 

H;Hvritgio 

1,067 



I)liungm's (iShcc^t-OreedcrsJ .. 

55,917 ... 

28.V*i9,,j«7gio 

79(i 



Hboocs . 

17.1‘8<5 lloyrilUl 

9,9(9 

Gosaiu 

13,838 

J 


G lii'agtiHos 

4.92 tj 





H;iij;uns 

‘-8.113 





Soimrs {Jewellers) 

23.911 





Vidoois 

14 017 ! 





Kriplniiipuksliec.s 

1,138! Tutnl 

163,059 

Total 

55,319 


Sooturs {Ciirxten levs) 







The Mussulnuiiis and Out-castes are thus detailed : 


Indejinite. 

Sectarian. 


Mussoimans. 

Tribal. 

Synd ... ... in.rm 

Piithau ... ... ti7,7s7 

Mogul ... ... 4,4:11 

Labaiii ... ... 7-0; 

Seeilliee ... ... -:i, 

Arab ... ... 

liohilla ... ... 41] 

Turi'ce ISliecl ... ... 

Malwi ... ... So| 

IJeloocLee ... ... 7 

Mina ... ... 2;!4i 

liharaeli ... ... lol 

Mussulman Couvoita ... 127 

I’ro/essiolial. 

Pakliali ... ... 01 

Kaolilieo ... ... 29] 

Prostitutes ... ... 107 

Kaug.ai- ... ... 22 

Jlijaila ... ... 1 

Lakliari ... ... 07 

Kassl ... ... 179 

S8,4Cc! 


Sheikh 
lihora 

RelUjious Ministers and Professors. 
Madari ... ... 39si 

Divaiigan ... •■ ... 9: 

Ashkan ... ... 10 

iiaiiva ... ... Co 

Mujavar ... ... 23] 

Fakeor ... ... 1,892. 


230 


OuTUA.srKS. 

Mhiir. 

Soinavanshi, Adhuoy, Tolung, 

Madrasi, I.adoom, ISaidei’, 
Awdhatau, lloliar. Pliilung, 
I’ordi'slii, I'diat, Hajaiii, Va¬ 
tic, l.oadoy, Malvi, (Jopal, 
Lawvanev, Mhar, Laliai, 

Dongia ... ... 227,824 

T)lioi'.s ... ... 2,94S 

Kliakrnl) (I’uiigee) ... 543 

Kiiteek ... ... 4,009 

Dasree ... ... 243 

Chumhnr. 

v’aradey, Perdoshi, Maiathey, 
Dakhnoe. Pudnm, llolar. Hiu- 
dustaui, Chumliar, Mocliee... 19,172 
Mau(j. 

Mang, Maratliej', Vereday, 

Kant, Telling, Ilakhnec, 

(iliutoley, Saradliar, Paonsec, 
'reuholey, Cavadey, Savelcy, 

Devadoy, Lakliari, Samus ... 35,453 

Kaliiiiki ... ... 4(5 

Pirastec ... ... 8 

I'.ahariipi ... ... 232 

Pasce ... ... 20 

Kaikadi ... ... 3,201 

Aravio ... ... 13 

Biiad ... ... n 

llolar ... ... 274 

Jiilneo ... ... '2 

Moiighcy ... ... .332 

Madgi ... ... 1,718 


Total 


154,951. 


Total 

Wandering tribe (Paradhi)... 


296,111 

5,268 

301,379 
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Berar, 


A tabic of blind is given showing 1 to 265 in Berar against I 
to 1503 in Bombay 1 to 1503 in the United States and 1 to 
996 in the United Kingdom. Mr. Lyall remarks that most of 
the settled Mahomedans mu.st have descended from the men 
who originally followed the invaders of the Deccan from the 
north. All the Blieels, who live along the .skirts of the Saut- 
])Ooras, appear to have embraced Islamism^ though they do not 
intermarry with the purer Mahomedans, and the list shows that 
there are 127 converts who were not born in the faith. The Bhora 
is the only heretic of Indian origin in these parts. Among 
the Hindus the old Vedic division into four great castes has 
been maintained simply because no better could be found, 
though in fact only the Brahmins have kept up the demarca¬ 
tion. The Brahmins of Berar belong almost entirely by origin 
to Maharashtra. The Kshatriya class contains mostly a set of 
very dubious pretenders to the honour of Eajpool descent. Mah- 
rattas of no particular family usually call themselves Thakoors 
—even a Koonbee will occasionally try to elevate himself there¬ 
by, Avhile Purbhos, Kayiiths and other castes of mixed origin 
and good social status are constantly invading this military 
order. The distinction is also claimed by the Rajjis of the 
Sautpoora hills, who assert that (hey are Rajpoots depressed by 
the necessities of mountain life, whereas they are Gonds or 
Korkoos elevated by generations of highland chieftainship. 
Here and there in Berar are colonies of undoubted Rajpoot ori¬ 
gin, but the only pure Rajpoot family, in the Rajpootaua sense, 
yet discovered, is the house of the Jadow Rajah S'indkhair which 
intermarries with the noblest clans of Rajpootana, and Avhich 
has lately made a show of great reluctance to permit a poor 
kinsman to espouse the Guikwar’s daughter. Under the lead¬ 
ing Vaisyas are placed all the commercial classes of Hindus, the 
north-country Marwarees and Augni-Avallas, with those rvho are 
known by the general term Bunya, and a few castes like the 
Komteea from the south, or the iars,* rvho do not seem to be 
well known out of Berar. 

The division of Sudras, of course, includes the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation and the great majority of the industrial classes. First 
on the list come the great cognate agricultural communities of 
Koonhees and Malees, among whom are many subdivisions and 
specitic diversities with separate names; but in Berar as in My¬ 
sore, they all eat together,'although they do not intermarr 3 ^ 
Koonhees and Malees cat flesh, drink liquor moderately, and 
their widows may alway.s remarry if thej’ choose, excepting the 

* The KiUad.»r of Asaeergiirh, when the English invested it, was Joshuut 
S.AO La,r. 
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•widows of Desmookhs, who ape liigh-caste prejudices. The 
Kosktees, or weavijig castes, are well known. The Bunjaras 
are comparatively niunerons in Berar, tlieir occupation as carri¬ 
ers and travelling commissariat is rapidly going, and during 
their transitional stage they give a good deal of trouhle to the Po¬ 
lice. The Dhungurs arc sheep farmers, and Ilutker is the name 
of one of their clans, which still holds much land on the border 
of the Nizam’s territory, and was not long ago notorious for pug¬ 
nacity and rebellion. The Bhiee has recently fallen under sus¬ 
picion of belonging to a widely spread primitive tribe; and the 
Oarpugarees are counted, because it can hardly he credited that 
so many live by this profc.ssion, which con.sists simply in con¬ 
juring away hailstorms. Any one who has watched the medi¬ 
cine man at work has witne.ssed a ridic of pure Fetiehism, pos¬ 
sibly handed down from the pra} Aryan races and their earliest 
liturgies. 'J'hc Vidoors and Kri.dmdpukshees are really the 
same ; they are the descendants of I'lahniins by women of infe¬ 
rior caste, and is only an astronomical metaphor 

for describing a half-broeil, the term meaning literally “ dark 
fortnight” ami referring to the half ilarkened orb of the moon. 

The Out-castes have pi'obably a strong infusion of the blood of 
the aboriginal race, whatever this may have been, though it may 
be conjectured that a. line drawn between ]icoplc of Aryan and 
Turanian origin would relegate to the latler family all tlie Su- 
dras of this part of India. 'J'he Hh<ir,‘! have been taken to be 
the same with the Dhers, a very useful and active tribe in this 
country. The Mavgs appear to be the lowest in the social scale 
of all. The paucity of the Khakrohs or Bhongeeh, who are so 
strong up-country, is a serious sanitary dilliculty. The 7v'a//c«- 
rees are a tribe formerly well known for their thieving habits. 

By aborigines arc meant either those f l ibes who have not yet 
scattered themselves abroad among the inhabitants of the plains 
but who live together in bodies, obscu ving ])eculiar customs, and 
sometimes speaking their own dialects, or dispersed familie.s who 
have mixed witli. the general poyiulation, l)\d whose name and 
appearance stamp them as belonging to the aborigina.1 tj'pe.s. 
The Gonds, Korkoos, and Bheels ai'e the only completely preserv¬ 
ed specimens of tribes. The two first retain their languagc.s, 
while the Bheel tongne seems to have become extinct very re¬ 
cently, in Borar (like tlie Cornish in England); i^.ldisuse being 
probably expedited by their general conversion to ^ihomedanisrn. 
The Ramosee is said hy Grant Duff to be of a different tribe from 
the Bheel. The original Purdhan among the Gonds answered 
to the Bhat among the; Hindus, but many seem to have settled 
as a separate species of Gond in the plains, 

Yoi. XIV., Taut I, M 
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Mysore- 

The State of Mysore is administered by a Chief Commissioner 
and English officers until the boy adopted by the late pensioned 
Maharajah, is declared fit to superintend the administration. 
Like Berar, the revenues of Mysore do not come in to the gene- 
rad accounts of India but arc spent upon the province. Mysore 
is situated between 11° 36' and 1-5“ 0' north latitude, and 74° 42' 
and 78° 37' east longitude. Its extreme breadth from east to west 
is 230 inile.s, and its extreme length from north to south is 190 
miles. Its area is 28,449 square miles. • It is Imunded on the 
north by the Bombay district of Dharwar and the Madras 
district of Bellary, on the south by the districts of Salem 
and Coimbatore, both in the Madras Presidency; on the east 
by those of Cuddapa and North Arcot, also of Madras ; on the 
west by Coorg and the Western Ghats, which shut out Mysore 
from Malabar and Canara on the west coast. 'I'he province 
was surveyed for revenue purposes during the administration 
of Pooruia between 1800 and 1810, and a topographical survey 
was carried out by Colonel Mackenzie in the years 1800-1807. 
A Revenue Survey on the Bombay system, including the classi¬ 
fication and assessment of the land, is now in progress :— 

A?v.a—Cultivated and Uncultivated, and Communications. 
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The Mysore country above the ghats is often called “ the 'I’able 
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Mysore. 


Land,” a denomination very little descriptive of its appearance, 
as it is by no means plain or flat, bnt in some parts mountain¬ 
ous, and everywhere undulating. The Kastern Ghats form the 
frontier by which it is sei>arated from the Cainatic. They cons¬ 
titute the exterior of tlio east ranges of hills, which run along 
the whole length of the Peninsula from Cape Comorin, stretch¬ 
ing up to the continent of Asia. In many parts the ascent over 
them into Mysore is very high and dillicnlt, while in others it 
is more sloping and protracted. 'J'he country rises gradually 
from these Ghats towards Bangalore, which is S,031 feet 
above the sea. The descent from Bangalore on all sides is 
perceptible though not rapid. On the north-west, after pass¬ 
ing the Chituldroog range of hills, there is agradtuil fall through 
the broad valley wbicb leads to the river Tnngahhadra, near 
which is the station of Harihara., probably tbo lowest point in 
Mysore, its altitude above the sea being only 1,800 feet. To the 
south-west and west, by Scringapatam and Hassan, there is 
perhaps a more marked descent, until it is abruptly terminat¬ 
ed by tbo Western Gbats, comprising in this direction tlie 
Nilgiri and Coorg hills, and further north, the Manjarabad and 
Nagar ranges. A marked feature of the country is the number of 
isolated bills called Durgas, on the most inaccessible of wbicb the 
former poligars or petty chiefs built forts, afterwards in many 
instances strcugtbened and improved by Hyder and Tippn, and 
still in good preservation, but now without guns. The princi¬ 
pal forests are found clothing the -sides of the Wc.stern Moun¬ 
tains. They abound in teak, blackwood and other valuable kinds 
of timber. Tlu're ai-e no forests in the Eastern Ghats. Sandal- 
wotxl grows in the country bordering the bilks. 

The Tuvffd and Bltadra llivcrs rise in the north-west of My¬ 
sore, and uniting, form the Tnn<iahhu(h\i, wbicb flows nortlnvards 
ami eastwards till it joins the Kristna below Kurnool. Tiie banks 
of the Tnngabliadra are too high for iirigation purposes. The 
Kavari rises in Coorg and passes tlirough and out of Mysore in 
a south-easterly direction, after receiving the Hemawati, the 
Lokani, the Sbim.sba, and the Arkavati from the north, and the 
Laclimantilth and the Kabbaui from the south. The Kavari 
and its tributaries snpply numerous irrigation channels and 
tanka. The Fcnnair, tlie I^alar and Fenar rise in the eastern 
part of Mysore, in their short cour.se through which, their water? 
nrp detained and converted into chains of tanks. They become 
littge rivers before they reach the sea. None of these rivers are 
suitable fyr navigation. There are no natural lakes in Mysore ; 
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but there are nearly 20,000 artificial reservoirs, some of which 
are of considerable magnitude. 

The soils, in the order of their prevailing kinds, are as fol¬ 
low ;—Red soil ndxed with loam and vegetable mould; inferior 
red sandy soil; black cotton, free from stones; stony and gra¬ 
velly soil ; rich garden soil ; white stiff loam; black cotton, 
but light and stony, and soil impregnated with salt. 'J he great 
rock, which may be said to constitute the basis of the whole coun¬ 
try, is a kind of sienite, composed for the n)ost part of four dif¬ 
ferent ingredients, viz., quartz, felspar, hornblende and mica. 
Chlorite slate is found near Sera, and drawing slate in the 
neighbourhood of Chituldroog. Ot her minerals are the follow¬ 
ing ;—Clay, Ironstone, Schorl in Quartz, Mica Slate, Magnetic 
Ironstone, Potstone, Actinolitc, Ligniform Asbestos, Brown 
Spar, Common Salt, Carbonate of Soda. Gold is occasionally 
found near Betmangala, by washing the alluvial soil; but in too 
small quantities to repay labour. 

The chief products are: —Paddy; Ragi—the principal food 
of the people; Bullar—a kind of small bean ; Gram ; Wheat; 
Millet; Oil seeds; Sugar-cane; Cotton; Hemp; Tobacco; 
Mulben-y ; Coffee; Cocoanuts; Betel-nuts and potatoes for ex¬ 
port. 
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The Brahmins in Mysore are of the three great classes, Sri 
Vaishnava, Vaishnava, and Smartha The first named are, as a 
class, ambitious, and exhibit considerablil force of character. The 
Mussulmans are of the Shaik and Syed tribes. They are, it is 
believed, decreasing in numbers. With but few exceptions they 
shew little aptitude for the more responsible posts under (jo- 
vernment, although every encouragement has been offered to 
them. The Lingayets arc strict Shevaits, and carry the 
Linga tied to their necks. They arc numerous, and are chiefly 
grain merchants, very thrifty, industrious and ab.stemious. The 
Mysore Ryots or cuitivatoi's are Sluulras. They are also called 
“ Wakligars,” and “ Kunabs.” They are careful farmers, con¬ 
tented, peaceable and healthy. The other castes are Komaties or 
Sowkars ; Bedars; the followers of the old Poligar,s, fond of 
hunting and athletics; Lainbanics;Waddersaud Korainars. These 
are wandering tribes, ami are addicted to the commission of da- 
coities, robberies ami other lawle.ss acts. The Lambanies are 
grain carriers. Besides the above, there are the various classes 
of artizans and manufacturers as in other province. 

Since tlwr first census in 1840-41 after we assumed the direct 
administration the population has increased upwards of a mil¬ 
lion in 26 years or 30 per cent. 

Ooorg- 

Coorg is a Briti.sh di.strict administered by a Superintendent 
under the Chief Conunissioucr of M 3 'sore. It is situated in 
latitude 12° 2(i' 21", and longitude 4“ 30'40".. It is bounded 
on the north by the Hemavati river ; on the south by the 'I’am- 
bacheri pass; on tlie west by Soutli Oiuiara and North Mala¬ 
bar ; and on the east by tlie Mysore country. Ooorg was survey¬ 
ed by Lieutenant Connor of the Royal Engineers in 1817, wlio 
has written a very interesting memoir of the survey. The coffee 
estates are now being .surveyed. Of 2,400 sqtiare miles 547 are 
cultivated, 1,705 eulturablc atid 148 unculturable. There are 
1G8 miles of road. The rainfidl varied in ]8G8-Gf) from G8'09 
inches at Kembu Kolli in the south-east to 95'25 at Mercara, 
the capital. The maximum temperature at 3 P. M. in Miuy was 
83 and the mean 72. The minimum in December was 53 at 6 
P. M. and tbe mean 65. 

'i;he aspect of Kodugu, or Coorg, presents an entire for¬ 
est, tbe long and narrow cultivated valleys enclosed within 
it serve but to render those vast rvoods more striking. The 
wliole of the eastern boundary presents a remarkable line 
of demarcation exhibiting an almost hnintcrrnj)ted and im¬ 
pervious wood from the Burraagorry Hills, till reaching the Ca- 
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very ; this space is -wholly uninhabited. Advancing -west-wai'd 
the woods decrease in density as the country improves in culti¬ 
vation, and become gradually thinner till reaching the Western 
Ghauts, the immediate summits of which, partially hare of wood, 
are clothed with a luxuriant herbage. The Mallimbi Peak lying 
on the confines of Yelusavira and Yeddavaiiad is more re¬ 
markable for the beauty of its figure, which represents an exact 
cone, than for its height. The Hills close to Virajendrapeto 
and Mugutgere Betta are the most remarkable: they are both 
steep, but low. Some few detached ranges are situated along 
the eastern boundary; amongst them Sidaswar and Mawkal 
are the most prominent, the former guards the woody defile 
that gives entrance to Coorg, and attracts attention, as being 
for some years the place of retreat of the adventurous Chiefs of 
those wild regions. Of the mountains below the ghats the 
range lying on the southern boundary stretching from Tala 
Kavari hill to Parruthaddi Betta is the most remarkable. Of • 
the few detached hills, Bantamale, Kaniyar Gutta, and Balia 
Nad in South Canara, are the most conspicuous. 

Rivers. —The waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of Ghauts, 
fall into the sea, -vvashiug both coasts of the Peninsula, those 
of the upper country flowing into the Bay of Bengal, while 
those of the lower districts arc lost in the Indian Ocean. Coorg 
Proper gives birth to the Cavery and two prineipal streams 
tributaries to it, the SoorumvuMy on the north and Lutekman- 
tcevtli on the south. J.he former' runs for its whole extent 
within the country joining it, at the village of Coodigay (on 
the boundary). The la,tter continues its course for some dis¬ 
tance through Mysore, and fertilizing the districts on its bord¬ 
ers, unites with the parent stream at Chunchinacutta in 
Mysore. A branch of the Soornawutty issues from the table- 
land on which Mercara is situated ; the waters, however, 
chiefly flow from Kote Betta and its ridges. The Burray 
PoUay is a branch of the Brullypatam river, which falls into 
the sea at the town of that name, and is navigable for small 
craft as far as Illicoor, a village on its banks, situated 16'6 
miles from the foot of the Ghauts. The Hemmawutty is now 
the only river of consequence above the Ghauts. It rises in the 
hilly parts of Bullum. The minor rivers are the Coomardury 
the NoojeeJcul and the Pruswaunnie. ‘ 

The chief products of both the upper and lower coun¬ 
try are cardamoms, coffee and rice; these are tlie prin¬ 
cipal exports. Of the fruits the most remarkable are oranaes 
of different descriptions, all of an excellent quality ■ they 
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Coortf. 

are exceedingly common, as are also limes of various species, 
citrons of an immense size, pineappl^es, pomegranates, pum- 
plehose or shaddock, jack, plantains, all in abundance and 
of a most luxuriant growth ; the other fruits common in this 
part of India are in profusion and of a good quality. Turmeric, 
ginger, a little mustard, and the numerous other kinds of condi¬ 
ments used by the natives, arc also found ; peas, cabbage, pota¬ 
toes and other European vegetables thrive well, but are not in 
common use. 'J’lie betel vine is found in the vicinity of all the 
ryots’ houses, the leaf however is said to be .comparatively 
coarse—much is imported. Sandalwood and cardamoms are the 
most valuable of the spontaneous productions ; exclusive of them 
the jungles yield excellent timber, a species of wild nutmeg of 
good quality, the wild olive, cassia, gum trees, in abundance, 
and wild yams of great size. Quantities of rvild honey are found ; 
the bees producing it are of several species. 

Coorg, with an area of 2,400 square miles and a population of 
115,357, has 35 judicial and revenue sub-divisions, and 507 vil¬ 
lages. There are 23 magistrates of all sorts. ’J’he total cost of 
local officials and police of all kinds was Rs. 1,14,578 in 18G8-G9. 
In that year the laud revenue was R.s. 1,G8,108 and the gross 
revenue Rs. 5,08,143. The chief towns and their population 
are these ;— 

Mahadeopete 3,825 Fra.serpete 1,10!) 

Virajapete 2,889 Sauivarsautc 498 

Somavarpete 905' Kodlipete G90 

The population comsist of 34,755 men, 35,322 women, 24,524 
males under 12 years of age and 20,75G females under 12, or 48 
to the square mile. They live in 19,43G houses of which 388 
are masonry. Of the inhabitants 103 are Europeans, G5G mixed 
and 1,352 Native Christians ; 23,7GG are Coorgs ; 79,G97, Hin¬ 
doos ; 5,610, Mahomedans ; 21, Rarsees; 245, Budhists and 
Jains; and 3,904 Aborigines. As to occupations 71,542 are 
agriculturists and 43,815 non-agriculturists. The prevailing 
languages are Coorg, Canarese, Malayalura, Tamil, Tuju, Hin¬ 
dustani and English. 

The Empire of British India. 

The preceding detailed survey of the area and population of 
the* ten Provinces of non-feu<latory India, according to the 
latest returns, yields the following general results for all India, 
showing a total area of 1,577,098 square miles and a population 
of 212| millions, if the Parliamentary returns for the 153 Feu¬ 
datory States be assumed to bo correct, 
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British India. 


Arranged according to population the ten Provinces stand in 


the following order:- 



Proviuce. 

Census. 

Population. 

Districts 

and 

States. 


1 

Bengal 

Estimate. 

48.358,134 

56 


2 

North-Western Provinces . 

1805 

30,086,098 

36 

83,687 

3 

Madras 

1.SC7 

26,.539, 0.50 

20 

140,726 

4 

Punjab 

1868 

17,611,498 

32 

101,829 

5 

Bombay and .Sindh 

Ettimate. 

13,038,609 

19 

131,293 

C 

Oudh 

1809 

11,2.32,368 

12 

24,' 60 

7 

(’cntral Provinces 

1866 

9,068.103 

18 

111,121 

8 

Mysore 

Exlimate. 

4,006,340 

8 

28.449 

9 

British Burma 

1869 

2, . 39 . 5 ,988 

13 

93.879 

10 

Bcrar 

1867 

2,220,074 

6 

16,960 


Coorg 

1869 

115,337 

1 

2,400 


E'on.Feuilalory I)uiia . 


164,671,621 

221 

980,908 


Feudatory India 

Estimate. 

48,000,000 

153 

596,790 


Total 


212,671,621 

374 

1,577,698 


The density of the population of each is thus compared, in 
order, with that of other countries 


India. 


Europe and America. 


Oudh, 

Per 

Mile. 

474 

Belgium, 

Per Mile. 

... 430 

N. W. Provinces, 


361 

England and Jfales, 

... 347 

Bengal 


198 

Netherlands, ... 

... 285 

Madras, 


188 

United Kingdom, 

... 253 

Punjab, 


173 

Ireland, 

... 181 

Mysore, 


149 

France and Prussia, 

... 177 

Berar, 

Bombay and Sindh, 


131 

Scotland, 

... 101 


99 

Portugal, 

... 99 

Central Provinces, 


79 

Greece, 

... 6'6 

Coorg, 


49 

United States, 

... 26 

British Burma, 


26 

Turkey, 

... 20 

All India, ... 


139 

Jlussia, ... 

... 10 

Fkudatory India, 


80 

Brazil, 

... 2 


Thus Oudh is more populous than Belgium. Portions of Oudh 
and the N. W. Provinces and Bengal ha.ve a population ap¬ 
proaching 800 a mile, as in Lucknow, Benares and Hooghly. 
Even adding the wastes and frontier districts Bengal, Madras 
and the Punjab are more densely peopled than Ireland, Prance 
and Prussia. Weighing down Bombay with the sanitary de¬ 
serts of Sindh its population is still almost as thick as that of 
Scotland. Even after the devastations of the Mahrattas the 
Central Provinces are more closely populated than Greece and 
so are the Feudatory States with their widespreading jun¬ 
gles and deserts. British Burma, being in the same agricultwral 
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condition as the United States, has as many human beings to 
the mile and many more than Turkey. . "While all India boasts 
its 135 to the mile or nearly as many as Austria, Russia with its 
frozen wastes and desert steppes has only 10. 

Omitting the large and wealthy Provinces of Bengal and 
Bombay, of which there is no detailed or reliable census, 
the following shows the very large proportion of agriculturists 
among the population. It is difficult to ascertain this accurate¬ 
ly for the diftcrent enumerations do not clearly distiuguish be¬ 
tween the agricultural labourer and the ordinary porter. But 
in the rough the results are suggestive:— 



Agricultu¬ 

ral. 

Non-Agri¬ 
cultural. 

Pei'ceu- 
tage of 
latter. 

N. W Provinces ... 

17,708..')03 

12,402.112 

41-2 

Aladras ... 

18,683,057 

7,405,995 

28'3 

Punjab... 

9,403 819 

8,190,127 

46-5 

Oudh ... 

6,.542,870 

4,6.55,225 

41-6 

Central Provinces ... 

4,879,431 

4,225.080 

46-4 

British Burma 

332.442 

1,345,682 

801 

Mysore... ... 

1,610.701 

2,395,549 

38-6 

Berar ... 

1,369,576 

861,989 

38-6 


In the circumstances of India it would be fair to say that the 
larger the non-agricultural population the more advnnce'd the 
people. In this light Madras is furthest back and a small pro¬ 
vince like Berar is more progressive. "We distrust the figui-es 
for Mysore and British Burma. Oudh and the I'lorth "West Pro¬ 
vinces resemble each other in this as in the most of their eco¬ 
nomic conditions, and they are ahead of the Central Provinces. 
The agricultural and economic condition of the villages is 
seen:— 



Acres per 
village. 

Inhabitants 
per village. 

Population 
per culti¬ 
vated acre. 

Acres per 
agricultur¬ 
al male 
adult. 

Rateon the 
cultivated 
Acre. Us 

N. W. Provinces 

594 

334 

1-24 

4 04 

1 10 9 

Oudh 

619 

451 

0-45 

3-7 

2 0 S 

Central Provinces 

1,566 

234 

0-57 

10 0 

0 6 6 

Berar 

1,917 

391 

1-45 

10-4 

0 U 5 

Punjab 


. 


i- 
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Drithh India. 


Ou(]h and the Nortli-Weatern Provinces agree as closely as Berar 
and the Central Provinces, except that the population in Oudh 
and Berar is denser in each case. The greater competition for 
land in Oiidb, caused by this density, shews itself in the high 
rate of land revenue, which is Rs. 2-0-8 there while it is only 
Rs. 1-10-9 in the North-West, only 14 annas 5 pie in Berar so 
enriched by cotton and" so low as 0^ annas in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The proportion of the sexes is the next point which attracts 
us, and liere again we contrast the reliable residts of Indian pro¬ 
vinces with those of European countries. The proportion of 
females of all ages is:— 




m 



s 


09 

IS 

a 


09 

a 



P=H 




Punjab 

54-48 

45-52 

Russian Caucasus 

52'3 

47-7 

N. W. Provinces ... 

53 6 

4C'4 

Ionian Islands ... 

53.53 

46-47 

Oudh 

SI'S 

48-2 

Belgium 

50 15 

49-85 

Berar ... 

51-7 

48-3 

England 

48-84 

61-26 

Central Provinces... 

51-2 

48-8 

Sweden 

48-50 

51 -44 


Here the contrast is striking. The farther north we go, as to 
Sweden, the women exceed the men in number—the nearer to 
the equator, the men exceed the women. The results in 
each Indian Province are so closely similar, that only the same 
causes can account for them. These causes are believed to be 
the neglect or deliberate murder of female children, the heat of 
the climate and the difference in age between husband and 
wife.' 


Races and Creeds. 

A very important political question is the proportion of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, and this we are able to fix with 
tolera]^. certainty every\^icre except in Bombay and Bengal:— 




MaJiomeduns, Bindoos ami Ahorlghtes, 


in 



Mahome- 

dans. 

Hindoos & 
Budhists. 

Percentage. 

Punjab 

9,337,685 

. 

7,292,667 

M. 

53-02 

H. 

41-28 

1:4. W. Provinces 

4,243,207 

25,671,819 14- 

84- 

Madras 

1,502,134 

24,172.822 

5 8 

94-1 

Oudli 

1,195,817 

10,002,731 

10-7 

88- 

Oeiitr,ii Provinces 

237,962 

6,930,163 

2-6 

95- 

■Mysore 

182,654 

3,793,793 

45 

95 4 

Berar ... i 

154,951 

1,856.963 

6 9 

90- 

British Burma ... 

40,952 

1,603,623 

2-4 

97-4 


The proportion of Mussulmans in Sindh is large, and also in 
Eastern Bengal where so many Hindoos were forcibly converted. 
But all over non-feudatory India the number does not exceed 
25 millions, or one-seventh of the population. 

The number of Aborigines and Outcastes is as follows:— 


Miubas ... ... C50,000 

Central Provinces ... ... 1,995.663 

N. W. Provinces ... ... 313,215 

Punjab .. 972,833 

■Oud'h ... 90,490 

B. Ilurnia ... ... 721,934 

ISIv'soro ... ••• 745 

IWar ... ... 464,438 

CooHg ... ••• 31104 

Bengal (say) ... ... 5,000,000 

Bombay (say) ... ... 3,000,000 


12,213,222 


The very partial .and inaccurate census of Europeans in India 
taken in 1861 showed the number to be 125,945 including the 
Army. The following figures are from the latest provincial 
enumerations showing the number to be about 150,000. It is 
impo.ssible to separate clearly between the pure European and 
the mixed, or East Indian, or Eurasian classes. 
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British India. 



Europeans 

and 

Americam. 

Mixed. 

The Army, officers and men 

58,oi;o 


Municipal Calcutta ..* 

12,000 

11,036 

Suburbs „ 

8,000 

1,000 

Bombay City 

8,415 

1,891 

Madras ,, 

3,000 

14,000 

N. W. Provinces 

22.692 

5,069 

Punjab ... 

17.938 

1,032 

Oudh ... ... 

5,446 

985 

Central Provinces 

1 5,409 

1,547 

757 

British Burma 

3.500 

Mysore 

4,1.32 

2,863 

Ooorg 

103 

656 

Berar 

903 


Bengal and Bombay 


40,000 

Total 

147,585 

82,789 


The large number of settlors in Assam and Bengal are not 
entered because there are no data, and they are balanced bv the 
figures which in the case of some provinces evidently include 
the military, who are thus entered twice. 

It is difficuit to discover the actual number of Asiatic Chris¬ 
tians. No missionary census of the Proteslants has been taken 
since 1862, but to that we have added one-third to tepreseut 
the very considerable increase since that year. The accuracy 
of the Roman Catholic statistics, as given in the “Madras Ca¬ 
tholic Directory” for 1869, is not guaranteed :— 


Protestants ... ... ... ... 285,082 

Roman Catholics ... ... ... 760,623 

Syrians in Travancore and Cochin ... ... 116,483 

Armenians, estimate ... ... ... 5,000 


1,167,188 

Add liluropeans ... ... ... 147,585 

„ Mixed ... ... . ... ... 82,789 


Total Christians in India ...1,397,502 
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India and Cey¬ 
lon in 18.)J. 

India and 
Covlou in 
1862. 

India. Ceylon 
and Burma 
in 1862. 

Societies 

23 

31 

31 


313 ^ 

. 371 

386 

Out-stati<m« 

unkn«)wu. 

1.925 

2,3«i7 

Foreign Missionaries ... 

3«5 

519 

541 

Native do. 

'18 

MO 

186 

Native Oatecliisls 

698 

l,3tl5 


Native (lliurclics 

331 

1.190 

1.543 

C»nJiniimi(?anr.H 


3l.:M9 

49.088 

Native riiristians 

]1 -.-Hll 

153,816 

213,182 

Vernacular Day Schools 

.317 

1,563 

1,811 

Scholars 



48,390 

Hoys’ Hoarding Schools 

1 93 

]0l 

108 

Christian Moya 

1 2.414 

2,720 

3.158 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

1 1211 

185 

193 

Scholars 

' 14.6r-2 

23.377 

23,903 

(lirl.V J)ay Schools 

317 

371 

373 

Girls 

- 11,519 

JO.S'J'J 

16 863 

Girls' Hoarding Schools 

10 ► 

111 

117 

Christian Girls 

j 2.779 

4.098 

4,201 

Translations of the Bible 

Ten languages 

Twelve. 

Fomtoen. 

Ditto New Testament ... 

I’ive others. 

Tin CO tdberH. 

( 

Five others. 
Twenty books 

Separate Boohs 


... 1 

in seven 
others. 

Scriptures circulated in toi> years 

utikiiowu. 


1.634.910 

Christian TrH(!ts» Itooks, J:c. 

ujiknowii. 


8,<)01,033 

Mi.sMiDii Pres.^os 

25 


25 

Hxpendirure in ton years 

£190,000 

£285.000 

Ji:2»4,3ia) 

Hocal (’otitiibutiuiis 

£33,500 

£45,325 

.t'lO.MiK) 

Native Contributions last three years 

... 

£13,OUO 

About £18,000 


Roman Catholic Ch ristianf! ht 


Vicariate Apo.stolic. 

Ijisliolia. 

I’riests. 

Popiila- 

tion. 

Schools. 

('bildren 

attend¬ 

ing 

Uttdor the Arrb- 
bi.''hop (if Goa. 

Schuulfl. 

Priests. 

IVipolii* 

tien. 

Madras 

I 

19 

36.126 

46 

2.200 

16 

6,S70 

Hyderabad 


8 

6 045 

8 

30(» 

2 

350 

ViZagapsitam ... 

1 

20 

8.993 

27 

1.430 

none 

none 

I’.mdieheity ... 

1 

70 

1 6.598 

M2 

2,817 

5 

2,314 

Mv.s<u-c 

1 

21 

22.60(» 

26 

1,200 

nfiie 

none 

tloitnbatorc 

1 

2i) 

IH.OOi) 

20 

500 

iiono 

none 

Madura 

1 

53 

141,500 

16 

2.0(H) 

13 

25.000 

Quilon 

1 

:'6 

59.550 

70 

2,600 

7 

8,600 

Verapoly 

— 

3'K) 

233,000 

322 

8.000 

20 

40,000 

Mangaloio ... 

1 

34 

45.000 

50 

2.000 

12 

9,900 

Hombiiy 

1 

46 

20.360 

26 

1,731 

45 

30,000 

Agra 

1 

31 

14,300 

10 

750 

none 

none 

Dutna 

1 

22 

H.OOO 

8 

3(*0 

nui.e 

none 

Western Bengal 

1 

20 

ll.tHlO 

12 

1,600 

4 

230 

Central Bengal 


6 

1.191 

7 

211 

none 

none 

Kastorn Hcngal 

1 

9 

6.710 

7 

250 

4 

3.380 

Ava and I’ogu .. 

1 

21 

7,750 

19 

1,000 

neme 

none 

Total 

u 

731 

760,623 

756 

28,689 

128 

124,314 


The following may be accepted as a near approximation to the 
strength of each creed among the 1G41 millions who inhabit 
the non-fendatory portion of British India and Burma ;~ 


Voi.. XIV., PAitr 1. 0 
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A da. 


Ohfisti’niis 

Asiatic ... ... .» 

1,167,188 


Eiirojieaii and mixed ... ... 

230,374 

1,307,562 

Jews ... ... 


10,000 

]\IusBiihnatis... ... 


25,000,000 

Pai'sees ... ... 


80,000 

Non-Aryan uhovigines and ontcastos 


12,250,000 

Budliisls and Jains 


4,500,000 

Sikhs 


1,250,000 

Hindoos 


120,000,000 


Population of Asia. 


The following fignrcs show the area and population of the 
principal States of Asia:— 


States OB Coi stkies. 

Square 

luiics. 

I’opulalion. 

i * 

12 

S, P" 
S. 

Capitals. 

Poptiljitioii 
of Cttpital, 

Held hy Europeans 




Calcutta 


rindia 

Ceylon 

1,677,608 

210,671,621 

135 

1,000,006 

:4,4r)4 

i!,(l()li,777 

80 

Colombo 

45,06< 

J Stiaits Settlements 

1 ,()»5 

282 831 

260 

Singapore 

35.000 

\ r^abiHin and Suiuwuk 

nr, 

lO.Oi'O 

IHO 

I.abuan 

3,t>0(' 

j Victoria 

20 

12.5,504 

4,827* 

Hong-Kong 

125,504 

l^Mauiitius .. ... 

7ub 

322.517 

455 

I’oit Louis 

4l>,000 

Turkistan and Siberia 

5,788,700 

24,000,000 

4 

i Orenburg 
\ Tusbkund .. 

IS.OOt 

Kctberlunds India 

415.411 

17,052.803 

40 

liatuvi.a 

60,00(' 

Philippines 

Goa. Timor and liucao 
(Cochin China ... 

52,647 

2.679.500 

50 

Manila 

16,0< 0 


1.28H.483 


Goji 

10,0(111 

25,000 

3,0(K).000 

120 

Saigon ^Chiiloii 

100,000 

•j Reunion 

1 1418 

256,000 

171 

St. Denis 

10,000 

(French India .. 

Held hy Asiatics 

101 

221»,0J0 

1,20U* 

Pondichcry 

36,00' 

Afghanistan, Scistan dc Balkh 

400,000 

4,000.000 

10 

Kabul 

60,000 

Relooohistan .. 

160.000 

500.000 

3 

Kbolat 

4,000 

Burma 

260,000 

6,0n0.(K‘M) 

23 

JMjunljday 

90,OOfi 

Siam 

250,0011 

ll.SOd.OOO 

47 

Ihinkok 

400.0110 

Aunra 

140,000 

6.000,000 

47 

Hue 

100,000 

China 

1,297,090 

3C7.fi32,9i'7 

283 

Peking 

1,250,0('0 

Japan 

150,601 

35,000.000 

22{t 

1 .Jotldo 

1 Aliako 

700.000 

476.000 

Persia 

648,000 

4.400,000 

0 

Tehran 

86,000 

Tibet 

1,000.000 

6.000,000 

1,200,000 

6 

Lha.sa 


Efuatem Turkistan 

300,000 

4 

Kashgar 

5 000 

Arabia * . 

1,200,000 

8,0(IO,0(Ki 

7 


80,000 

160,006 

Turkey (in Asia) 

660,000 

10,000.000 

2fi| 

Smyrna 


* CUicfly iu Towns. 


England thus rules a population of 212^ millions in Asia., Rus¬ 
sia of 24 millions, Holland of 18 millions, S 2 )ain of 2|- ni/llions 
Portugal of 14 . millions, and France of millions. England’ 
directly rules, independently of the number whom she indirectly 
influences, nearly live times more of the population of Asia than 
the other five Powers of Europe together. 
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CHAPTEn 11. 

THE SURVEYS. 

The Great Trigonometrical Surrey- 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of Inriia began at Cape 
Comorin in the year 1800. Its originator \va.s Colonel Lamlt- 
ton. Ui.s successors have been Sir George Everest and Sir 
Henry Waugh, and tliis Survey is now directly under Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel J. T. Walker, F. li. S. as Superintendent, Colonel 
Tluiillier, R. A., being the Surveyor General of India, The 
head-quarters of the Survey are at Mus.sourie and Dehra Doon. 
At least three-fourths of the whole Peninsula has now been 
surveyed. T’lie 'J’op()gra})hical Survey is as cheap as the Tri¬ 
gonometrical, being the basis of the others, is dear. It is cou- 
rlucted chiedy in the P''eudatory.States. The Revenue Survey 
began in 1822 and .slowl}^ progressed till 1830, at a rate which 
would have required 500 years fur its completion over all Indi.a. 
It was revived after the iirst Punjab War in 184(1. In the 
first 15 years from that time it surveyed 237,028 .square miles 
at a cost of lis. 22'!) per mile. It is calculated that the whole 
of the vast area of India, 1,577,098 square miles, will have 
been surveyed in one form or another at the end of fifteen 
years. But owing to the progress of science and the destruc¬ 
tion of records and landmarks in the Mutiny, many portions 
will then have to be re-surve 3 'ed. 'J'he Indian triangulation 
is vastly more extensive tha.n that of any European State, but 
fortunately it has for the most ])a,rt been executed on a .s 3 'ste)n 
which considcu'ably facilitates the final reduction of the ob- 
•servation.s. Chains of triangles are carried along the principal 
itietidiaus, and the course of the eastern and western frontier, 
and those arc connectetl together by other chains, the northern¬ 
most of which follow.s the llimalayan frontier line, while the 
others are carried along certain parallels of latitude, at con¬ 
venient intervals. Colonel Everest’s Meridional Arc is na¬ 
turally, from its Central position and its intrinsic value, the 
a.xis of the system. Base-lines are measured at tiie extre¬ 
mities of the longitudinal chains, and at the points where the 
chains cross Colonel Evere.st’s Arc. Thus the triangulation is 
divi.sible into large quadrilateral figures, with a base-line at 
each corner, and somewhat resembling gridirons, with their 
outer-framework and intermediate bars; and this arrangement 
offers certain advantages in the reduction of the observations 
which are not met AVith in a network of triangiilation, at the 



lie The Great TrUjonomelrical Survey. 

points of junction between tlic several sections of the opera¬ 
tions arc reduced to a niininmm. At each junction there are 
necessaril.y two or more values of the lengths, azimuths ii.nd 
co-ordinates of the sides coninion to tw’o or nnu'e chains of 
triangles, in consecpieucc oftlie errors generated in tlie course, of 
the operations. The problem to be solved is to harmonize these 
values by the application of certain corrections to every mea¬ 
sured angle and base, line, having due regard to the respective 
■weights of the observations and to ccitain essential theoretical 
considerations as well as to the imperative necessity of res¬ 
tricting the calculations within manageable limits. With every 
assistance that could bo derived from the published accounts of 
the best geodetic operations in Europe, ■ami fiom Professor Airy, 
the Astronomer Royal, it lias been a matter of no small difficnlly 
to elaborate a system of reduction wliich would salisfy modern 
theoretical requirements, and. yet be snsecptible of ])ra.etical 
manipulation, wben ajiplied to tlie very extensive operations 
of the Indian tri.angulation. This ha.s at last been a.cconnilislied. 
The great, quadrilateral tignre wliich connects Jjehra Doon 
with Jvnracluai, and comprises 4 base-lines and about i,dOO 
angles appertaining to 8 eliains of triangles, is now under tr(>at- 
meiit. 'J’lie area covered by the ligiiro is nearly y0t),000 square 
miles. 

'J’lic opor.atioTis of Colonel Walker’s 1 liqvartinciit were long 
rest ricted to goodetie investiga lions, and to ilio execution of tri- 
angulation as !i basis for tbc 'J'opograpliical and h'iscal Siirvoys. 
Rut the 'J’oiiograpliy of the Himalayas has. from the time when 
these iiionntaiiis were first fairly accessible to Europeans, been 
allotted to the 'J'rigonometrical Snrvi'v, and of late years other 
topographical lahonrs liave been undertaken by it. t)f these sur- 
vejui the most important liitlicrto has been the one of Kashmere, 
Lailak and 'Pibet, exeeiileil under the superintendence of Major 
Montgomerie. 'J'he interest wliicli was fell in those regions on tlio 
aiiTH'xation of the Ibinjab, led — lliongli they belong to a Na¬ 
tive Prince, who is a. feudatory of the Riitisli Coveninient— 
to their survey being conqileted, before other ])ortions of the 
Himalayas, whieb bud long lieen subject to tlie Rrilish Covern- 
meut, were midertaken. On the completion of that Survey 
Major ^Montgomerie's piarly was Irniisferred to the British stales 
of Ivmnaon ami Onrliwal, in which it has now been opera,ting 
for about four years, executing a topographical survey on the 
scale of 1 inch to the mile, or four times that of the survov of 
Kashmere and Lada.k. 

'J'hc work executed by the nine Trigonometrical and Tojvo- 
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grapliical parties iu tlie year ending September 1869 was 
as follows. The measurement of a base-line in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cape Comorin. The measurement of 7 azimuths of 
verification. Principal triangulation witli the Great Theo¬ 
dolites; 72 triangles, the average errors of which amount¬ 
ed to 0’4<7 ; they cover an area of G,o08 sejuarc miles, and wovild, if 
united, form a chain of triangles 320 miles in length. Secon¬ 
dary triangnlation with theodolites of various sizes; 6,615 
scpiare miles, defining the po.sitions of 1,939 points, of 632 of 
which the heights were also determined. 'I'ojiographical sur¬ 
veying, on the scale of 12 inches to the mile, 13,173 acres; on 
that of 2 inches to the mile, 2,331 square miles; and on that of 
1 inch to the mile, 1,338 .square miles. J-Jounda.ry surveys and 
check lines, 914 linear mile.s. 'I’lie first 'rrigonometiical party, 
iu charge of the l-jrahmapul.ra Series, operated along the meridi¬ 
an of 90°, through the District of Fureedpore, crossing the Gan¬ 
ges a little below its junction with Jainoona Branch of the Brah¬ 
maputra, and then advancing along both, banks of the Jamoona 
through the Dist ricts of Dacca and Puhna. The second party, 
in charge of the Eastern Frontier Series, carried the chain of 
triangles which \va.s commenced in 18til-(j2 near the western 
extremity of the Assam valley, across the range of mountains 
between Burma and the Bay of Bengal, the o])erat.ions of the 
season closing in the vicinity of the town of Prome. The 3rd 
party dealt with the Bedcr Longitmlinal Series, parallel 18°. 
This chain of triangles is a portion of the longitudinal chain 
which, when complet(ui, w'ill extend from Vizaga])atam, on the 
east coast, of the Peninsula,, to Bomlia.y, on tlie west coast. Tlie 
portion west of the Great Are (meridian 78°) has lojig since been 
completed. During the last field season the party finished the 
portion betw'cen tlie triangles of the Arc—in the vicinity of the 
Bedcr Base-line—and the Juhhulpore Series, meridian 82°. 
The district lies wholly in the territories of the Nizarn of Hydera¬ 
bad. The 4th party was engaged in 1 ho Longitudinal Series, we.st 
of Calcutta. The whole of the triangulatioii betw een the meri¬ 
dian of Colonel Plvcrest’s Arc (78°) and (liat of Calcutta (88^°), 
from the Himalayas southwards dow'ii to the Boder Longitudi¬ 
nal Series, is dependent on the Calcutta Longitudinal Series 
for its initial elemenhs. The re-measurmuent of the angles of 
this series was completed. I’iic oth and Gth party was employ¬ 
ed in the measurement of a. base lino near Cape Comorin. So far 
as the Cape Base has yet been reduced, w’itli an approximately 
corrected value of the factor, the I'csrfe indicate a very high 

order of accuracy in the performances m the apparatus at this 
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base ; the maximum difFerencc between any two of tlie four 
measurements of the ccntial section—the length of which is 8,915 
feet—being '077 of an inch, or 0-72 millionths of the length, 
and the tlieoretioal ju’obable error of a single measurement be¬ 
ing + ()'2() milliontbs. The 7th party was engaged in a to¬ 
pographical survey of Kuiuaon and British Gurvvhal; and the 
8th and 9th in Jvattywfir. 

The Tnms-Uimaluyau E.rplomtions, under Major Montgo¬ 
merie’s directions, were extended during the year somewhat fur¬ 
ther into the vast terra ineogihita whicli lies beyond the eastern 
watershed of the upper Indus. One of the Pundits carried 
a route-survey Croin Itunkhar, in British .Spiti, across the upper 
part of Chumurti, to tlie south-east corner of Ladak.and tlience 
by a new route to Itudok—the capital of the north-west part 
of Tibet—which had never before been seen by a Surveyor. Me 
found the town to be about nine miles from the Paiigong Lake, 
a small portion of which was aeluaJly visible from it. From 
B,\idok the Pundit advanced nearlv due east, over an elevated 
plateau averaging Inoia; Ihan 1 0,000 fe(!t above the sea. From 
commanding ])oints this plateau appeared to be of dazzling white, 
extending as tar as the Pundit could see. and confirming what 
he heard as to its great i .xtent. The. whiteness appeared to be 
due to some salt mixed with iho soil. The plateau lies to tlie 
north of the great Aliug-Kangri grou]) of snowy peaks which 
was discovered tluring IStiT ; from all accounts it must extend 
very tar to the east, eitlier joining or rnnt)ing parallel with 
the great desert of Gobi; its general laosition is indicated under 
the name of the “ A.ksai-(ihin or white desert,” in Colonel Walk¬ 
er’s map of Tuikistan. The routes in this irortion are 030 miles 
in length, of which oOO miles passes over entirely new ground, 
the only point on it wdiich had previous!}' been visited be¬ 
ing Thok-Jalung. I'lie remaining ])ortion of the route is also 
in a great measure new, but it ha.d been touched upon pre¬ 
viously in sovera,! places. The greater portion of the country 
thus traversed lies beyond the water.shod of the Indus, and 
drains entirely to the eastwanl into iidand lakes. These new 
routes will roughly Account for the geogra]>hy of an area of 
about 16,000 square miles; fhey are checked by latitude ob¬ 
servations taken at 37 different place,s. 'I'he general height of 
the country is very gi’eat and has been determined by boiling- 
point observations at 49 different places. These explanations 
fully confirm the oral informa,lion collected during the previous 
expeditions; the rou(5|||t)etween Thok-Jalung and Rudok agrees 
very :fdrly with that nrst given; the number of gold, salt and 
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borax fields, seen and beard of, is quite as great as was anticipa¬ 
ted, and the amount of mineral wealth seems to be very great. 
The sources of the eastern or main branch <.if tlie Indus have 
been satisfactorily traced to the back of the Kiiilas Parbut, and 
a very high range to the north-east of tliat peak. I'he routes 
were continued to the east, not going over inucl) new ground, 
but giving bearings to some high peak.s, nni th and .south of the 
great road to Lhasa ; thc.se will jnove useful additions to the 
geography of the country in that direction. Another explorer 
was employed to the ea.stward, wlio Ijas made a route survey 
1,1.90 miles in length, with 29 latitudes and 12 determinations 
of heights,—fewer than usual of the lattei’, owing to breakage of 
thermometers. Of this work a small portion is entirely new, 
going behind or north of Mount Everest. Further advance in 
that direction was unfortunately prevented by the jealousy 
of the Tibetan officials, but the route, as far as it goes, is valu¬ 
able, as it gives us a little additional information as to the 
Himalayan watei-shed, which has invariahly been found to lie at 
a very considerable distance to the north of the great Himalayan 
peaks which, from the side of Hiiulustau, seem to form the water¬ 
shed. This peculiarity has been further confirmed by the routes 
of a Zaskari who accompanied the third Pundit for .some distance, 
but made his way back by a difforent joute, having been turned 
out of Tibet by the Lhasa .authorities, as a suspicious character. 
This man cros.sed from the Tadum moiiastery over the Himalayas 
to Muktinath. The greater part of the 1,190 miles of routes 
will be valuable in still furtlicr elucid.atiug tlio geogr.aphy of the 
eastern Himalayas, -when coml)incd wilh ihc information collect¬ 
ed during previous e.Kploralions. In many parts the routes 
traverse country that is almost new, tliotigli some ]»laces in it 
have been indicated on ni.aps from information of all kinds but 
without any regular connection. To the north-west of India, a 
Mahomedan gentleman was employed in exploring the countries 
north of the Hindoo Koosh, and of the Mustagh and Karakoram 
ranges ; he has however only just returned, .and as yet his work 
has not been thoroughly examined. He sueceeded in making 
his way from Cabui into Badakshan, and thence ascending 
through the upper valley of the Oxus be reached the Sirikul (or 
Victoria) lake of Lieutenant Wood; skirting tlie southern end of 
the Pamir Steppe he passed from the Sirikul lake down to Tash 
Kurgan, and thence over the mountains by a nearly direct route 
to Kashgar, the capital of Eastern Turkistan (or Little Bokhara.) 
From Kashgar his route w'as carried og||fcYarkand and thence 
to the vicinity of the Karakoram PaslUftlhe most interesting 
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part of the route will no doubt be that between the SirikulLake 
and Kabhgar. 

Astronomical .—The chain of triangles on the meridian, of 
7o°, wliich is now very nearly completed, will extend from the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, in latitude 33“, to the vicinity 
of Mangaloi’e, latitude 13'’. In this and previous years, latitude 
observations have been taken at 11 stations, at about 1° apart 
meridionally, completing the observations of this nature over 
the northern half of tlie chain of triangles. So far, the ground 
]i.assed over has been for the most part a very level plain, with 
few hills or other local irregularities of the earth’s surface, and 
the.so of but small magnitude. Judging from outw^ard appear- 
aJicos only, there is no such favourable belt of country in all 
India for astronomical observations. In its freedom from any 
influences which might tend to deflect the plumb-line; for, 
though great deflections lia.ve been found on level plains, as 
at Moscow, such gi’ound must on the whole bo considered more 
favorable than a hill region. Lieutenant Heaviside was able to 
take complete sets of ob.s(U va(ions to 3(1 pairs of north and south 
stars,— of the Greenwich seven year catalogue—each star being 
observed on the meridian on six nights, witli astronomical circle 
No 2. 

J.eveUlvfi .—Since the completion of the main lino of Spirit 
Levels which was carried, fiom tlie datum ofjtho mean sea level of 
Kurachoe ha.rbour, through Sind, the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal, down to Calcutta, branch lines of level 
have been carried from the main liTie ibr the ])urpoae of connect¬ 
ing the various detached groups of levels which luive been exe¬ 
cuted for irrigation and other public works, and reducing them 
to a common datum ; also for the purpose of correcting the ti igo- 
nometrical determinations of the lieights of some of the stations 
of this Survey, wdiich had been made under very unfavorable 
circumstance.s, and were not as reliable as is to bo desired. 
During the year Mr. Lane carried a line of levels from the vici¬ 
nity of Bareilly through Shahjehanpore, Scctaporeand Lucknow, 
to Cawnpore, and from Lucknow eastward beyond Fyzabad. 
These operations are a continuation of the line which was com¬ 
menced tlie previous year at a bench-mark of the main line at 
Meerut, and carried through Moradabad to Bareilly, and which 
has now been connected with the main line at Cawnpore, The 
height, above mean sea level, of the bench-mark at Cawnpore, 
as brought down directly from Meerut by the main line, is 
407‘7o feet; as dcdi||||||^ )y the circuitous branch line it is 407*11 
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feet. Thus the two determinations differ by 0‘G4 feet, but this 
cannot be considered a material discrepancy, for the two lines 
are of the respective lengths of 290 and 330 miles, and thus 
form a circuit of 020 miles. 

Pendulum mid Magnetic Observations were completed at no 
less than G stations, viz,, at the two extremities of the Banga¬ 
lore Base line, at Pachapolliain, Malhipatti, Kmlankolam, and 
Punnai, all station.? on tlie .southern section of Colonel Everest’s 
arc. The -whole of the ])endiilnm observations of the Arc have 
now been coinjdetcd, but before the a[)paratus is returned to the 
Ilo^’al Society, it is de.sirable that obs<u'vations .should be taken 
on the highest accessible table lands of the Hiinala,ya.s, as well 
as at various points on the coast line, and at the Calcutta and 
Madras Observatorie.s. Magnetic ob.seivations rvere continued. 

The Topographical Survey. 

'J’he object of the I’opographical Survey operations is to 
obtain fairly reliable ma})s on one inch to the mile, and 
at a small cost, of wild and unrcmuncrative districts both 
non-feudatory and in Native States, for purposes of admi¬ 
nistration, civil and military; .and to obtain geogra])hic.al 
information on a reliable ba.si.s, for the sheets of the Great 
Indian Atla.s, of vast tracts of country which, under any 
inoie expensive and elaborate system, would bake upwards of 
a century to complete. The system of survey is most effective, 
rapid and certainly the che.a.pest which could be adopted for 
similar operations in unhealthy and rough ground. It is 
based on a network of secondary tria,ngulation conducted with 
the larger class of Vernier Theodolites, closely connected with, 
and verified by, the Great 'Triangul.-i tion of India. The de¬ 
tail work, or topograjdiy, is filhal in by means of the pl.ane 
table, checked by routes or traversing between the stations 
fixed by trianguLation wherever the nature of the ground will 
admit of such test, or else examined by a competent officer in 
the field, by intersections to surrounding objects from the points 
of triangulation. There were seven Topographica,I Survey Parties 
in the year ending September 1869, immediately under the 
Surveyor General. 'I'liree rvere engaged in the Central Jn<Ua 
and ilajpootana Native States, two in the Central Provinces 
and Vizagapatam Agency of tlie Madras Presidency ; and tw’o 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. Of nearly all the ground 
allotted to the survey parties no relive maps exist. Some 
of the tracts are even unexplored and rarely been visited 
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by Europeans. The area produced ■will be ©f great value in re¬ 
presenting many parts of India which have hitherto defied all 
attempts at conjectural geography. 

The aggregate area of final survey completed during the 
season of 1868-G9 by tlie seven parties is 10,801 square miles, 
of which 13,840 square miles is rendered on the scale of 
one inch to the mile, and 2,961 square miles (Khasia Hills) 
on the smaller, or lialf inch to the mile scale. The triangu¬ 
lation in advance of the details, as a basis for future plane 
tabling, has been extended and is now computed out over 
an area of no less than 1.5,592 square miles. Observations 
wei’e taken at 390 stations by which the positions of 1478 
points w'ere trigonometrically determined, with 1224 determi¬ 
nations of heights. The entire cost of the season’s operations 
amounts to Rs. 3,68,008. The average cost of the final topo¬ 
graphy completed, including the cost of the triangulation, is Rs. 
21-15 or £2-4 per square mile. The Revenue or Fiscal Sur¬ 
veys are also directly under the Surveyor General. Combined, 
the two branches aggregate a total area of 30,170 square miles 
of four inches and one inch survey respectively, at a cost of Rs. 
12,58,922, yielding a mean average r.ate of Rs 3,413 per square 
mile. Placing these figures in juxtaposition with the areas pre¬ 
viously reported, we obtain tlie following results as the total 
amount of survey executed topographically, since their com¬ 
mencement in the Nizam’s territories, and for revenue pur¬ 
poses since 1841:— 



Period over 
which the 
Survey 
extended. 

Total area 
accomplished. 

Square Miles. 

Total cost. 

Rupees. 

4*5 Im 

9 U . 

o & <u 

1 S 

« 2 
4- ^ s 

« 5 O’ 
«0 as 

-4 

Topoijrapbical Surveys, as in general report for 
season 1806-G7 .. 

1836 to 1867 

1,60,020 

27,81,462 

Re. A. 

Topographical vStirvoys, as in Surveyor Gono- 
ral’a letter to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Homo Department, dated 5tli 
February 1869, subuilttiug geuerul report for 
1867-68 

18.17-«8 

20,201 

3,64,211 


Topogruphioal Surveys, season under review .. 

1868-09 

18,801 

3,88,608 


Total of Topographical Survtys 

1886 to 1869 

1,97,028 

36,14,281 

17 IS 

Bevonne Survoys ae In general report of 

1816 to 1867 




1866-67. 

3,61,177 

97.39,129 


Revenue Surveys 

1867-68 

16.616 

8,84,928 


Ditto, season under review ... 

1868-69 

19,369 



Total of Revenue Surveys 

1840 to 1889 


116,14,371 

28 12 

Total of Topographical and j^vonue Surveys 
up to ... ... . 


■ 6,97,190 

160,28,652 
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In the last quarter of a century (without considering the old 
Hyderabad and Ganjam areas effected prior to 1844), the enor¬ 
mous arfta of nearly six hundred thousand square miles of 
country, much of which was of a difficult and unhealthy charac¬ 
ter, peculiarly hostile to European life, have been accomplished, 
all based on undeniable triangulation, and rendered in a proper 
state for incorporation in the general Atlas of India, at a cost 
of only Rs. 25-2 or £2 10s. .Sd. per square mile. This does not 
include the Topographical Surveys conducted under the Trigo¬ 
nometrical Branch, either in the Himalayas or in the Bohtbay 
Presidency. This area is very nearly five times larger than that 
of the whole of the British Islands ; more than two and a half 
times larger than that of France ; upwards of five times the area 
of Prussia, more than double that of Austria, and three times that 
of Spain. This may fairly be said to he an achievement of no ordi¬ 
nary character, and of which those officers who have steadily as¬ 
sisted in the operations may well bo proud. The survey of In¬ 
dia is a national work worthy of comparison with similar un¬ 
dertakings in other European countrie.s. 

Chartographi/. The maps published in 180!) from the results 
of topographical and revenue surveys in iwogrcss, and omitting 
all small scale compilations, index maps and miscellaneous maps, 
represent an area of no less than 77,000 square miles, An en¬ 
graving establishment was added to the department. The result 
already attained in the training of native agency is highly en¬ 
couraging for the very short time spent on it. The transfer of 
this duty from England to the personal .supervision of the Sur¬ 
vey Department in India, is already proved to be most sa¬ 
tisfactory, both in speed and economy. The question of the re¬ 
moval of a portion, or of the whole, of the Surveyor General’s 
offices to a better climate having been under discussion with the 
Government, a Committee is now sittings to enquire into the 
whole subject. The Photographic and Photozincogra])hic Branch, 
recently formed, made great and most satisfactory progress 
as regards the general style and execution of the photozin- 
cographed maps. The advantages secured to the public service by 
the immediate publication and di.ssemination of the original scale 
sheets of the topographical surveys of the Native and TSritish 
States, which never before saw the light or w'cre turned to any 
practical use, can scarcely be over-rated. 

The number of maps issued to officials and the public was 
21,048 valued at Rs. 39,052, besides several thousands of impres¬ 
sions of maps, sketches, diagrams and platis from the photozin- 
cographic and lithographic press branches, on special requisi- 
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tions from local Governments and various public oflBces, The 
sum actually realized by sales was Rs. 6,047. 

The Eevenue Survey. 

Seventeen parties in 1808-09 surveyed 19,369 square miles 
at a total co.st of Its. 8,90,314. Of tbe.so 4 Avcre in the Central 
Provinces, 1 in Ondli, 2 in the Novtb-Western Provinces, 1 in 
the Punjab, 1 in Sindh, 0 in Bengal or the Lorver Provinces, 1 
in Burma and 1 in the cantonments of the Punjiib. Omitting 
the •last, the average cost of the surveys was Rs. 45-3-10 per 
.square mile. 

In UiTJCit India ten of the seventeen parties were engaged. 
The surveys of the following districts were completed :— 


Dl.-itvicts. 

When 

coni- 

niencc<l. 

When 

linishcd. 

Area in 

Hate per 
Square 
Mile, 

Acres. 

Square 
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Sconce ... 

Kheree ... 

'Ihnrr and Parkur 

Huzaiah 

ISfia-fi); 

18<i2 o:f 

1865 60 

J 808.09 
1808 (iO 
1808-09 
1808-09 

2, .518.90S 
1,914,918 
140.310 
2,080,170 

3,930 

2,992 

12,729 

3,260 

lis. A. P. 
.51 4 6 
6.3 10 S 

8 .3 6 
68 9 0 


Seonee .—Colonel Gastrell, the Superintendent, draws attention 
to the discrepancies between (he results of the non-profes.sion- 
al and that of the professional snrve}^ The former shows 
a defect of 7 joer cent, or 273 square miles. Supposing this 
area to be worlh only one anna per annum of rent per British 
acre, and this appears no high assumption, the yearly rental 
would 1)0 Rs. 10,939. This repre.sents the annual loss to Go¬ 
vernment until a new settlement be made, or, for a thirty 
yeais’ settlement, as Rs. 3,28,170. Colonel Gastrell suggests 
the transfer of the Khusreli, or Field Survey, to the super¬ 
intendence of the Professional Branch entirely, so as to ensure 
fairly accurate and reliable results at every step of the Avork. 

Kheree is the extreme district of Oudh at the foot of the hills 
on th® Nepaul ])order. The Tharoos or inhabitants of the forests 
• are a most peculiar race. Their true origin has never yet been 
traced, though many different opinions are held regarding it, but 
it is generally believed to be Aryan. They, being a wild, uncul¬ 
tivated, and extremely superstitious race, naturally assign to 
themselves a mythological beginning. The Tharoo villages are 
divided into certain circuits, marked off by the Bhurra of 
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Blicouliar, a self-created superior, whom these people believe to 
be inspired by Bhowanee, and to whom they submit in every oc¬ 
currence of their domestic lives- A Bhurra is indispensable at 
every birth, marriage and death, directs all religious ceremonies, 
and has supreme iuHuence in the circuit to which he belongs. 
He has, however, to prove his inspiration before the assembled 
villagers by one of two methods, either by.dfawing seven times 
the dame from a lighted to an uiiliglited wick without bringing 
the two in contact, or by calling upon Bhowanee, who is suppos¬ 
ed to descend upon him, when the Bhurra begins to dance and 
jump about violently, and convinces the assembled crowds of 
his supcrlumian powers by his movements and gesticulations. 
Among the peculiarities of the Tharoos may he noted that the 
bodies of those that die in advanced years are burned, but those 
of the young are Imried ; also, that though their widow’s are 
allowed to re-remarry, a man may not marry the widow of his 
younger brother. 'I'he Tharoos are very honest and industrious, 
good cultivators and keen sportsmen. Being the only race 
who are physically capable of e-xisting in the forests all the year 
round, it has been a great mistake to allow them to migrate to 
Nepal, where the more favouiablc terms of the assessment have 
drawn them away in such numliers, that there are now compara¬ 
tively few loft in the Khyreegurh District. It is remarkable that 
these denizens of Ihe forests no sooner leave their own malarious 
localities than they become fever-stricken. A largo annual fair 
is held at a tomb built over the remains of Saadut IJllee who 
was a Lieutenant of Syud Mnssood, the Commauder-in-Chief of 
the forces that came down from Guznee in 1016 A. D. to plun¬ 
der Hindustan. About a quarter of a mile from it stands the 
ruins of the old Fort of Khyrecgm li which was built in the 
reign of Ullaooddeen, Emperor of llelhi, to protect the country 
round about froni the raids of the hill tribes of Nepal and Ghur- 
wal. In those far-back times the northern parts of the Kliy- 
reegurb District bear evidence of having beert fairly populated, 
and the inhabitants well-to-do, for in sinking now wells old ones 
have been discovered of substantial masonry, and some of them, 
as in the villages of Segdliowna and Bunbeerpoor and others in 
the Nepal territory, have been restored to us. 

When surveying Hazara Colonel Johnstone mapped 2,370 
square miles of independent territory in Ullabce, Kobi.stan’and 
Chilas. He ascertained, without a doubt, a grave error in the 
course of the Indus, as .shown in the published map.s. From 
Astoor to the Black Mountain it is made to flow many miles too 
far south. A high range of snowy muuntaius runs nearly east 
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and west in about latitude So" 10'N., the principal peaks of 
which have been fixed by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
2'he Indus is represented as flowing to the south of this range, 
whereas it is actually .to the north. The result of this is that 
Chilas, Koliistan, and Ullahee have been contracted into small 
territories to get them into the space left on this side of the 
river. , 

Thurr and Parkur, in Sindh, is a sandy desert. Operations ex¬ 
tended over the plains of Omerkote and the adjoining desert 
Talookns, Dcepla, Mittee, and Nuggur of the Thurr and Parkur 
Political Superintendency of the Hyderabad Collectorate; 
and the District of Shahl)under of tlie Kurracliee Collec¬ 
torate. The desert talookas of Omerkote consist of a narrow 
strip of sand hills and waste lying north of the Runn of 
Kutch, and stretching about 130 miles from District Mahomed 
Khan’s Tanda on the west, to the Jodhpore frontier on the east. 
This sandy desert embraces an area of 4,2()3-99 .square miles, 
surveyed topographically on the scale of one inch to the mile. 
The climate is a very plea.sant one in the cold weather, not unlike, 
that of the adjoining districts of Mahomed Khan’s Tanda and 
Halla. The cold, however, increases pci ceptibly as one approach¬ 
es the sand hills, which form the desert portion of the Talooka. 
In the hot season the beat, and glare are intense. It has, how¬ 
ever, the reputation of being a, healthy district. The principal 
town is Omerkote, situated between the dc.sert and the plains. 
It has long been the acknowledged capital of this part of the 
country, and wdth its mud fort was considered the key to the 
desert commanding the high road between Marwar and Sindh.. 
The town has rather an imposing appearance, when ap¬ 
proached from the south, where the road runs through a deep 
v.allcy facing the ridge on which the town is situated. The only 
other large place is iMubbosur, similarly situated between the 
desert and the 2 )lains, but considerably to the south of Omerkote. 
Between this jjlace and Omerkote a considerable traffic is car¬ 
ried on in bullock carts, along a road skirting the sand hills. In 
all other (nuts camels are used. The majority of the iuhabitantiS 
arc Mussalmans. 

All that now remains for survey in Sindh is District Shah- 
bunder all will bo comideted in 1870 71. The Survey of 
Sindh began in ]85o-5U. 

Lowkr Provinces. —The results of the season 18G8-69 
give an area of 4,953 s(piare miles, surveyed in Kainroop, 
Lukimpore and Seebsaugor of Assam, and in Goalpara, 
Oooch Behar, Lohardugga and llazareebagh. Surveys have 
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also been made of the Ganges River, of Punchannogr^ and of 
the Cantonment of Dum-Dum. Of the above, the survey OJP 
District Kamroop of Assam, of the Eastern Dooars of District 
Ooalpara, and of Sub-division Palamow of District Lohardugga 
in Chota-Nagpore were completed :— 
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Kamroop 

1SC5-66 

1868-69. 

23,23,786 

3,631 

59 1 4 
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Ooalpara 

18G7-CS 

1868 09. 

10,10,251 

1,579 

51 12 9 

Sub-Division Pala- 






mow, District J.o- 






liardugga 

• 

1803-64 

18GS09. 

27,33,001 

4,270 

60 6 8 


Tlie State of Cooch Behar, which we administer during the 
■chiefs minority, is hounded on the north and west hy the new 
district of Julpigoree ; on tlie south hy Rungpore ; and on the 
east hy the unsui vcyed portion of the district as far as the Jul- 
doka and 'I'oorsa Rivers. Tlie extreme length east and west is 
forty miles, and the extreme hreadth north and south is thirty- 
six miles, and the area is 3iSt)J23’4U aero.s, or 603'31 square 
miles. The forests described hy Dr. Buclnuian in 1890, have 
been entirely cleared .and cultivated. The ])rincipal rivers are 
the Teesta, Juldoka and 'i’oor.sa. All these rivers have changed 
their courses since the surveys of the last century hy Major 
Rennell. After-leaving the hills they flow' ^Yith strong currents 
in a light sandy soil, and constantly form new channels. The 
country is intersected with numerous old beds of rivers, in 
some places obliterated hy cultivation, in others formed into 
jheels. The ruins of Komatapore, the old fortified capital of " 
Cooch-Belnir, are situated on both hanks of the Singeema 
ree River. The city is surrounded on three sides by high em¬ 
bankments, 30 to 50 feet high, and 120 feet at the base: there 
was probably a parapet on the summit of the rampart from the 
number of scattered bricks lying close hy. The inner ditch is 
completely filled up, as cultivation increased ; the outer ditch is 
264 feet wide, and is still deep at the Bagdooar gate. From 
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the noilli-wcst coruer, another high embankinent is continued 
four niiles westward, and terminates at tlie village of Gurkola, 
On the east the city was defended by the Ourlalj River, now an 
old bod. The length east and Avest is eight miles and the 
breadth north and south is four niile,s. 'I'bcre are two gates on 
the north called Hokodooar and Jaidooar,two on the west called 
Soinsur and Bagdooai', and one on the south called Sildooar. 
The land revenue amounts to Rs, 3,64,508. Nearly tAvo-thirds 
are farmed by the Rajah’s officers and relatives. Between the 
recorded landholder on the rent I'oll, and the actiial cultivator, 
there are several middlemen, AAdio,se exactions leave the jote 
ryots or cultivators barely sufficient to support iheraselves. 
The settlement now in progress Avill greatly improve their 
condition. The cultivator is alloAved five-tenths of the crop, 
three-tenths go to the jotcdar or landholder, AA'ith Avhoin 
the settlement is made, and the remaining two-tenths to the 
State. 'The Itajah, when he comes of age, is not likely to con¬ 
firm so liberal a settlement. 'J'he administration of Cooch- 
Behar h^i" British Officers has proved a benefit, and will be 
advantageous to the Avelfarc of the people for the remaining 
fifteen years of his minority. 

Burnuk —'The party Avhich had completed the survey of the 
Cachar district was transferred to the survey of district Ramree 
or Kyouk Bhyoo and to fill up the g.ap between Mr. O’Danel’s 
former survey of Akyah and Cai)ta.in Fitzroy’s 'Topographical 
survey of Pegu, estimated at (i,()()() sipiare miles. Circles, as 
described in a memorandum drawn up by Sir A. Phayro, “ are 
in the language of the country called 'J'alk or Kyoon. 'Their 
area is various, from five to twenty or thirty square miles,” they 
may be called Revenue and Police divisions. 'There Avas no de¬ 
marcation in the field to guide the surveyors, except in the 
open cultivated parts, Avhere the boundaries of circles are knoivn 
by a loAV ridge of earth called Kcleh'ti, corresponding to the He 
of Bengal. 'I’oAvnships arc of various area.s, frequently contain¬ 
ing 10, 15, or more circles, and from 500 to lOOO or more sipiare 
miles. These divisions arc for Judicial, Police and Revenue 
objects. Village tracts are generally small in area, and may 
be compared Avith the Parishes in England. KAveng or Pyeen 
is entirely a Revenue division of land, for convenience of as.scss- 
ment. It is the ultimate division on which a specific rate of 
land tax is placed. 'The area seldom exceeds 1000 acres, and 
sometimes is as small as 10 or 20 acres. Hitherto, the Kweng 
or Pyeen has only been laid down by thfe Native Surveyors in 
their detailed surveys, and under the immediate eye of the Set- 
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ileraent Officer. The tract surveyed consists mostly of jungle' 
and hills, interspersed liere and there with cultivation, but the 
whole surveyed and mapped on the full village scale of four in^ 
elies to the mile. Out of an area of 44'2'!)0 s(piare miles the 
cultivation amounts to only G2‘9 scpiare miles, or I-7th the area 
surveyed. As regards the character of survey, Sir A. Phayie, in 
a Memorandum dated Kith July 18G9, rccoials his opinion that 
“the Laud Kcw'cnue system of British Burma being still in some 
parts in annual assessment, and in none for longer than ten 
years, docs not seem at present to recpiirc a minute llevenmi 
Survey, such as has been given to the North-Western Provinces. 
The operations are to embrace a llevenue or Mouzahwar Sur¬ 
vey of the open cultivated a,ml culturable tracts, on the ■^1-incli 
scale, leaving the hilly and forest tracts to be surveyed to¬ 
pographically on the 1-iuch scale. Many wells of Petro¬ 
leum or earth-oil arc to be met with in the portion sur- 
veyeil this season. They are generally situated near the 
bases of low hills, and arc of various depths. The deepest is 
.said to be about fifty feet, having about six feet diameter at the 
month. The sides of this well have been ingeniously boarded 
by tile natives, having diagonal cross bars, which not only se¬ 
cure the structure but serve as a ladder. There is no sort of 
nuichiuery used to get up t he oil. A young lad is first sent 
down, a man on the cross bars lets down to him earthen pots 
in succession, into which the contents of the ivell are filled, and 
then the pot is drawn up. The whole of the contents of the pot, 
as drawn up, is not pil, which i.s of a light bluish colour and 
floats upon water, there is sediment that might have been 
.scooped up from the bottom. This takes place twice a day,, 
and the j’ield is from four to six gallons jier day. The oil sells 
in the bazaar at a Rupee per gallon. The deepest of the 
wells in the island of Ramrce is situated in the Laytouug Cir¬ 
cle, and is .said to have been productive for a great number of 
year.s. Natives have been known to dig wells of short depths, 
for temporary purposes, after which the wells arc abandon¬ 
ed and soon choke up from the falling in of the earth. There 
is a fisli fomul in these waters called “ Liickwa,” the oil ex¬ 
tracted from the liver of which is said to have the same pro¬ 
perties as cod liver oil. The island lying about two and half 
miles to the westward of old Kyouk-Phyoo, and which was 
surveyed tins season, is called on old marine charts “ Saddle 
Island” from its shape. When Kyouk-Phyoo was a military 
station, some of the officers (it is said) let loose thereon a pair 
of goats; these have increased to such an extent, that the island 
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uow abounds with wild goats, and hence it is noiv called by the 
natives “ Chy-Kyoou.” or “ Goat Island.” There is another is¬ 
land lying about live miles to the north of the station of Kyonk- 
Pliyoo c.'dled “ Pagoda rock” and by the natives “ Kyouk- 
Kyoon.” It is a ImTon rock, but here are produced the edible 
birds’ nests so highly prized by the Chinese. Oysters can like- 
w’iso be had here, but of a much larger size than is seen iu In¬ 
dia. This island has been rented to a Miigli h)r Its. 50 per 
year, and he makes his profit from the sale of the i)roduce, by 
retailing the edible birds’ nests for their weight in silver. 

The Geological Survey. 

This Survey w.ns begun in 1856. It follows the ordinary sur¬ 
veys, already described, and its officers are very ranch engaged 
in reporting on special tracts of country iu which coal has been 
or is likely to bo discovered. 

In the year 1800, to which the last Ileport refers. Dr. Old¬ 
ham, the Superintendent, examined the districts of (Jacbar and 
Sylhet which w'ore tilfocted by a serious cart htpiake on lOth J.a- 
nuaiy. He jnepared as ])erfect a catalogue as po.ssible of In- 
diiwi earthquakes. In November Dr. Oldhtun proceeded to tlio 
Central Provinces t.o control the operations tliore in progress for 
the exploration of the coal iu Chanda and Donir. 'i'he result 
was satisfactory. One of the great sources of doubt as to the 
extent of the coal deposits arose from the widely established 
fact, that the beds in the grouj* of rocks in which the coal here 
occurs (known to Indian Geologists as the Ikirakur grou])) 
liad iuvaria,bly a tendency to exhibit very great variation both 
in thickness and quality wiihin .‘■hort distauce.s. They are often 
of great thickness locally, but thin out and nearly disappear 
within short distances : this variation also being not only in the 
thickness, but also in the quality of the beds, so that what shows 
as a bed of good coal in one place may, within a few 3 'ards or a 
few hundred yards, pass into a shale without coal or even 
into a sandstone. It was, therefore, important to test this, and 
the first new boring wdiich was fixed on was put down near the 
village of Tclwasa; some ten miles to the north of wdiere the 
coal had been found in tiic rivi.w. No coal w'as visible, nor had 
any been ever known to be there; but the position in which it 
ought to be found, if the beds continued, was well marked,. 
After some delays the rods wore put down here,,and passing 
through the beds of sandstone seen on the surface, they entered 
a group of beds of coal and shale, in the proper position exactly 
as anticipated. ITp to the close of the year 19 feet ef this coal, 
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•with a few shale partings, had been cut into and the beds still 
continued. Forty-one feet, seven inches, of coal were cut 
altogether here, in a total depth of 138 feet. The r(j.sults, so far 
as the explorations have been carried, point to the general con¬ 
tinuity of the coals on a fixed horizini in the lower sandstone. 
As soon as the Chanda district is exa,mined, the investigations 
of the Geological Snrvej^ may be continued down the valley of 
the Godavery, at detached points where the existence of small 
basins of the coal measure rocks, in which coal may exist in 
good workable quantity, is known. Such a basin occurs about 
15 miles north of Diimagiuliam, from which, at the pla.ee 
indicated by Mr. W. Blanford in 186(5 near the junction of the 
Tal river, in the left bank clo.se to the village of Lingula, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of coal was raised in 1808 from the bed of 
the river. 

NoHliern India .—Tbeboring for water at Umballa proved suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. Medlicott was engaged in the e.xa.mination of the 
very important geological questions of the extent and straiigra- 
phicn.l reiatious of the several serie.s of sandstones, &c., associated 
with the coa.l in Bengal as com 2 Xired with those in Central India. 
In pursuance of this object, he traversed the entire country be¬ 
tween Hazareebagh and Palamow on the east and Jubbulpore, 
on the west; and thence went southwards to Nagpore and Chan¬ 
da. The entire group of the formations or series which in the 
east gives five well-marked subdivi.sions (Talchir, Barakui', 
Ironstone shales, Ranigunj, and Panchet) becomes at a 
short distance to the- west only a tlijee-fohl series of tlic Tal¬ 
chir, the Barakur, and the Panchet. Mr. Medlicott also 
brought forward additional proofs to show that, on the large 
scale, the present limits of those coal measure fields coincide 
ajiproximately with the original limits of dtqiosition and are not 
the result of fixulting, or even mainly of denudation. Dr. Old¬ 
ham, however, insists on move detailed observation before com¬ 
ing to definite conclusions. All these successive l)eds (possibly 
with the exception of the Talchirs) representing an enormous 
lapse of time, agree in one re.spect, that they .seem to be purely 
fresh-w^ater (fluviatile or fluvio-hacustrine) or e.stuarine deposits. 
The Ranigunj, the Jherria, the Bokaro, the Ra.mghur, and the 
Karunpura fields all belong to the drainage basin of the Damoo- 
dah river. Eetcoora and the Kurhurbari fields are in the 
basin of the Barakur, the largest afliuent of the Damoodah, 
from which in the upper part of its course it is separated by the 
lofty ranges of Parasnath and the wide plateau of Hazaribagh. 
The Kasta deposits and the limited field near Dubrnjpur and the 
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Heogur fields are in the valley of the Adjai, and limited to it,* 
while the valley of the More, further to the north, has its small 
field licar lo Sooiy. In a wider view, all these rivers may be 
oousidered to have formed one general estuary at an early pe¬ 
riod. T1 le Talchir field, near Cuttak, the detached areas of 
'J'alchir sandstones in the Surnbulpur country, and tlie Belaspur 
field, n.re limited to the Mahanuddy basin ; (he Palamow, the 
Singrowli, and South Hewah coals are all strictly confined to 
(he Hone basin ;—the Chanda field and the continuation of this 
field in detached area.s down the Godavery valley, considerably 
below Dumagudiam, all are strictly confined to the basin of the 
Godavery aT)d its affluents, while similarly the coal-fields of the 
JS'erbudda valley are all limited to the drainage basin of that 
j'iver. In other words, the great drainage basins of this country 
were on the large scale marked out, and existed (as drainage- 
basin.s) at the enormously distant period Avhich marked the 
commencement of the deposition of the great plant-bearing 
series. At the commencement of the jnesent season, Mr. Med- 
licott proceeded to the Nerbudda valley, to rvork out more 
closely than had before been ])racticab]e the coal-bearing rocks 
in that area. Mi; Wilson examined in the early part of the 
year a large portion of the Jhansi and Lullulpur districts, 
tracing out the remarkable quartz reefs (hat exist in such num- 
beis and of such size in that area. In the beginning of the year 
Mr. Racket traced out the boundary of the great Deccan trap 
area, from Neemuch acioss to the Beeas river, which line has 
since been embodied in the general map of the Vindhyan area 
accompanying the published report of Mr. F. Mallet. Mr. Ball 
carried out the examination of parts of the Singhbhum coun¬ 
try, tracing out carefully the copper-bearing rocks and their 
limits. With IMr. Ormsby he revised, in order to bring up 
to (he existing state of knowledge of Indian Geology, the maps 
of Bha.gu]pur and Beerbhuin previous to final publication. Mr. 
Mallet was engaged in working out in detail, and Avith the ad¬ 
vantage of new and better maps, the relations of the several 
groups of rocks Avhich occur in the eastern portion of the Sonc 
valley, and Avhich ,there come betAveon the Vindhyan formation 
and the gnei.ssose rocks, ilr. AV''. Blanford rejoined the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey on his return from deputation as Naturalist and 
Geologist in connection Avith the Abyssinian Field Force. Ho 
took up the careful examination of the Chanda district. 

In Madras the early part of 1809 Avas given l>y Mr. King and 
j\Ir. Foote to the completion of the geological area occupied by 
quartzites, slates, limestones, &c., Avhich cover the larger portion 
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of the districts of Kuddapali and Knrnool, and which appear, 
geologically, to represent in the south the older portion of the 
great Vindliyaii scries. Mr. King completed a general report 
on the entire area containing many thousand square miles. Mr. 
Foote was directed to carry on the examination of the rocks, 
of the same mineral character, which appear under the great 
flows of the Deccan trap, and resting quite uncouformahly on the 
gneiss rocks in parts of the Haichoor Doah, the vicinity of Bel- 
gaum, and under parts of the ghats On the western coast. That 
they belong to the same general scries as the rocks in Kuddapali 
and Kurnool there is no question. This will connect with the 
Madras area the work already done by Mr. C. Wilkin,son some 
years since in Kutnagherry and Sawunt Warree. This work will 
give a second complete geological section across the Peninsula. 

The Bombay party of the yurvey continued the examination of 
Kutch. This was completed by Mr. Wynne who then proceeded to 
the Punjab to take uj) the detailed examination of tha,t province. 
The Punjab offers to the (leologist many points of great inter¬ 
est, as well as pi’omise of valuable mineral products. 

In Burma Mr. W. Theobald completed the general exami¬ 
nation of the Prome district up to the frontier of British Burma, 
so far as that lies to the east of the Irawadi. He subsequently 
took up the country lying to the west of the river in the same 
jmralle], and the season of 1870 will see it completed. In this 
part of the district nummulitic rocks (limestones, &c.,) occur 
and form an intere.stiug study. They' may be found to contain 
petroleum, as they occasionally do elsewhere. 

Publications .—The first part of the seventh volume of the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India contains a full re¬ 
port on the area occiqned in North-Western India by the great 
series of rocks, to wliich the name Vindhyan was tiast given by 
Dr. Oldham in 1850. Stretching along the northern e.scaiq - 
ments of the Nerbudda valley, pas,sing across the district of 
Jubbulpur, and forming the whole of the Rewuh'couutry north 
of the Sone, this great .series extends in a continuous mass far 
into Bengal, where the picturesque cliffs of the Rhotasgurh hills 
form its steeply scarped limits on the left bank of the Sone. 
Returning towards the West by Sasseram, Chuiiar, Mirzapur, 
and a little south of Allahabad, the boundary thence stretches in 
a great sweeping bay or curve to the south by Kirwee, Bijawur, 
and crossing the Beas river, trends again north to Gwalior and 
Agra, and Futtipur Sikri, whence the line again trends to the 
south and extends to near Necmuch. The rocks belonging to 
this widely extended and important group constitute one of the 
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roost remarliable and interesting series in all India.' They be¬ 
come also still more important to the Indian Geologist when 
he finds representatives of the same great series covering im¬ 
mense areas in the Madras Presidency (Kuddapah, Kurnool, 
&c.), stretching northwards along the flanks of the Ghats, and 
up the Godavory country, until in Bcrar and the adjoining parts 
of the Nizam’s dominions, and again in Bustar and Chuttees- 
gurh, they constitute the rocky basis of very extended districts. 
They arc divisible into several difterent gi’oups characterized by 
peculiar lithological distinction.^, and throughout the whole area 
described present a wonderful constancy of mineral composition. 
Mr. Fred. Mallet, who had himself examined much of the area 
in N. W. India occupied by the.se rocks, combined with his 
personal observations the labours of others, and wrote a 
connected history of the entire series in this part of the Me¬ 
moirs. The small map, which accompanies his report re¬ 
presents an area quite <as l.-irgo as EnglamI and Wales, while 
all the lines of geological division and sub-division shown on it 
liave been actually traced out by detailed examination. The 
previous part of the ilniioirs, the last p.art of Volume VI., con¬ 
tained also a geological map of quite as extended an area, 
that is, geological maps and reports were jmblished within 
twelve months, exhibiting the .structure of a country larger in 
area than the whole of Gr(;at Britain and Ireland. Of the 
structure of thi.s country nothing trustworthy was known 
previously to the commenc(unont of the Geological Survey. The 
same piirt of Volume VIT. eoiitaius coal stati.'<tics and a des- 
crijnioa of the area near Cberra Poonjec. The F<il<ri)iitolof/i<i 
Jndica is to be issued in largo jia i ts, 'Jhe iiccords of the sur¬ 
vey a.ppeared every quarter. 

The Museum .—More than 20,000 specimens passed tbrongh 
the Curator’s and A.ssistaiit Curator’s luinds, and were en¬ 
tered and catailogued for reference during llie year. Bat many 
of tbe.se bad to bo packed up again, there being no place to 
keep them. The noble collection of Meteorites maintained 
its excellence. During the twelve mouths there were additions 
of a good specimen of the Khctrcc fall (February 18U7), and 
siiecimeiis of the Ornans fall (July 1<SC8); of that which occurred 
at Selavetie' in Croatia (May 1868) ; arid of the mass which fell 
at Krahenbcrg, near Zweibrucken (May 1869.) 

Statistics of Coal. —Dr. Oldham shews the total annual out¬ 
turn of good coal in India during the 11 yeays ending 1868—the 
quantity being given in Indian maunds. The table also shew.s 
the quantity raised in Bengal alone, as compared with the whole 
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of India, and the quantity imported into Calcytta for the series 
of years. The two latter columns taken together give the total 
quantity of coal required to meet the consumption of Calcutta 
and of places supplied from Bengal. This quantity, it will be 
seen, amounted in 18C7 :— 

to 1,29,98,912 Mds., or 47G,841 Tons, 

and in 1808 to 1,53,94,420 „ or 504,933 „ 



Coal raised in 
all India. 

Co.al raised in 
Bengal. 

Coal imported 
into Calcutta, 

Total consump¬ 
tion for Bengal. 

1858 

01,02,319 

01,02,928 



1859 

99,01,928 

99,01,928 

12,29,100 

1,11,91,088 

18G0 

1,00,88,113 

1,00.8,8,113 

4,90,1585 

1,05,84,698 

ISGl 

78,00,252 

77,85,085 

12,8.5,203 

90,70,288 

1802 

80,43,8-13 

80,30,843 

0,76,087 

93,07,630 

18fi3 

95,12,174 

9.5,04.975 

10,30,407 

i;()6,41,382 

1804 

90,4(i,147 

9(),;52,405 

18,18,132 

1,08,50, .537 

1805 

88,37,9,-):! 

8,8.10,-125 

10,10,1 13 

1,(M.20,508 

1800 


1,07,90.0;15 

9,14,427 

1,17.04,402 

1807 

1,18,01,031 

1,18,47,178 

11,40,7*^4 

1,29,93,912 

1808 

1,35,02,274 

1,34,05,829 

19,28,591 

1,53,94,420 


The auiomils supplied I'oi' the use of the locomotive department 
alone on the Ea.st Indian Mailway, independently of coal used 
for other purposes, wore during the last eight years as fol- 
loAVS:— 


ISOl 

9,91.215 

... 1805 

... 28,27,953 

1862 

12,29,709 

... 1800 

... 50,79,612 

1863 

18,37,717 

.. 1867 

... 50,00,206 

1804 

20,90,412 

1868 

... 58,40,759 

Thus it appears 

that this one 

line of raih 

vay alone now 


quires, for its own consunqjtion only, nearly one-half of the 
total quantity of coal raised in India. The vast extension of 
the demands for railway ]mrj)oses will a])pcar when we state 
that the total quantity of Indian coal used in the railways 
which are connected with Calcutta, was in 1807, 03,70,321 
mds. and in 1808, 00,20,837 as com[)a.red with 9,91,215 mds. 
in 1861. This is iudependeutly of imported, or English coal, 
used for sundry purposes. If we take the total railway consump¬ 
tion for the only two yeaisfoi which there are rctnnis, ve will 
find tliat the amount left for use ill other ways in 1807 was only 
50,51,618 and in 1808, 59,90,009. j^nothcr view of these nume¬ 
rical results will show the vast increase in tlie development 
of this important Ranigunj field. In 1800, the total number of 
.steam engines in use in this field was 28, with an aggregate 
horse-power of 490, while in 1868, wc have a roturu of 61 
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engines with an aggregate of 8(i7 horse-power. That is, the 
nuiiiher of engines iias more tlian doubled in eight years. It is 
not so satisfactory to see that the Imrse-porver has not doubled, 
inasmuch as this indicates a more frecjueiit use of small engines, 
and probably, therefore, of small workings or open quarries. 

In 1068, the Bengal Coal Co. raised 61,39,10.5 maunds; Gobind 
Pundit, Sirsolo, 24,28,428; the Beerbhoom Co., 13,02,035 ; the 
Equitable Coal Co., 11,00,292, and the East Indian Coal Co., 
8,30,605, these five companies thus giving an out-turn of 
1,19,21,005, out of a total of 1,34,50,829. In the Nerbudda 
■valley, the coal at and near Lameta Ghat (although only offer¬ 
ing prospect of a very limited and inferior supply has been 
worked very sj)iritcdly by Mr. Walker, railway contractor, chiefly 
for local use, brick burning, &c. The coal in the Slier rivei-, 
which is of the same geological age as that at Lameta, has also 
been worked by the same gentleman. At Mopani, it may be 
said that little coal has lieen raised, but active ami efficient 
irreparati'ons have been ma<le, so that, on the opening of the rail¬ 
way, the colliery will be able to turn out some thousands of tons 
])er month. Eear Chanda., (Googoos) south of Nagpore, coal has 
been raised from a pit .sunk there, chiefly for trials. The use of 
Assam coal docs not, appear to have e.'ctended much. There 
•seems to be still considerable difficulty, from the want of facilitie.s 
of communication with the Burhampootcr, in bringing this coal 
into genera] demand. A very considerable amount of coal has 
been raised from some of the beds (.if the Bokaro fieki, near 
IJazareebaugh, which has all been used in burnipg bricks and 
lime at llazareebaugh and Gya. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEGISLATION. 

Imperial. 

Twentt-Six Acts were passed in 18G8-69 by llie Council of the 
Governor General of India for the purpose of making Laws and 
Kegulations. Of these, sixteen are local Acts, of which three 
—the Oudh Kent Act, the Oudh Tahnpiars’ Act and the 
Punjab Tenancy Act—arc of such importance that they will be 
described with particularity. Only ten extend to the whole of 
British India, viz., the Acts relating to Lock Hospitals, Exemp¬ 
tion from Registration, Justices of the Peace, Divorce, Articles 
of War, Emigration, Criminal Procedure, Income Tax, Police 
Superannuation Funds and Customs Duties. 

Act XVII. <?/■ 1868 (An Act to ctppdnt a Cmivmission to enquire 
into the failure of tlm Bank of Bombay.) 

Act XVIII. of 1868 (A n Act for investing the Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner of the NeUgherry Hills with the powers of a 
Court of Small Causes), 

Act XIX. of 1868 (An Act to consolidate and amend the law re¬ 
lating to rent in Oudh.) 

In August ] 8C6 certain arrangements wore sanctioned by the Government of 
India for the settlement of the questions which had long been pending regard¬ 
ing rights of occupancy in Oudh. Those arrangements involved the necessity 
of cancelling all orders, roles, and circulars which were in force in Oudh, re¬ 
cognizing a right of occupancy in non-proprietary cultivators and the revision 
of tlie rules regarding the hearing of suits in the Summary'Courts. The 
Taluqdars of Oudh at the same time consented that certain privileges should 
bo granted to certain classes of their tenants. T.egislatiou was necessary to 
carry into effect the engagements thus entered into by the Government, and 
to confirm the concessions made by the Taluqdars. The opportunity was 
taken of placing on a better footing the w'hole of the law regarding the 
recovery of rent in Oudh. Much difficulty had been experienced in de¬ 
termining what laws were actually in force in respect of the jurisdiction of the 
lleveiiue Summary Courts, and there had consequently been a great want of 
uniformity in the procedure. This had been found to be a serious evil. The 
practice of the Summary Courts had been loose, uncertain and dilatory. 
Legislation was desirable for another re.ason. Although the Courts would pro¬ 
bably have maintained the validity of the rights of occupancy and other privi¬ 
leges which the Taluqdars had consented to grant to certain classes of tenants 
on their estates, it was doubtful whether similar protection would be afforded 
to the same classes of tenants on estates not belonging to Taluqdars. The Act 
is divided into nine chapters. The second (sec. 6) thus declares what tenants 
shall have a right of occupanny. “ Tenants who have lost all proprietary right, 
whether superior or subordinate, in the lands which they hold or cultivate, 
shall, so lon^ as they pay the rent payable for the same according to the pro¬ 
visions of this Act, have a right of occupancy under the following rule 
Every such tenant, who, within thirty years next before the thirteenth day of 
February 1856, has been, either by himself, or by himself and some other per¬ 
son from whom he has inherited, in possession as proprietor in a village or 
estate, shall be deemed to possess a heritable but not a transferable right of 
Voi.. XIV., Pa*t I. E 
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occupancy in tlie laud which he cultivated or held in tuch villape or ealafe on 
the twenty-fourth day of August JtiOO: Provided that such land has not come 
into his occupation, or the oocupatiou of the person from whom he has inherit¬ 
ed, for the liist time since the said tliirtccnth day of February ISSC ; Provided 
also, that no such tenant shall have a right of occupancy in any village or estate 
in which he or any co sharer with him jiossesscs any under proprietary right. 
Kothing contained hi the former part of this section shall atlVct the turns of 
any agreement in writing hereafter entered into betw een a landlor d and ten¬ 
ant.” Chapter II. piovid^es compensation for illegally enforcing payment of 
rent, and treats of its abatement and remission where, for example, the area of 
the land has been diniinislicd by diluviou. Section 21 provides for the relin¬ 
quishment of his holding by a tenant, and sections 22 to2o attempt to solve the 
prolilem of equital'ly proiiding compensation for tenants’ improvements, 

'J'lio third chapter relates to coininntation and payme nt of rent in kind. Chap¬ 
ter 1V. relates to the enhancement and fixing rates of rent, first, in the case of 
tenants w'ith right of occupancy, and, secondly', in the case of tenants not having 
such right. In the latter ease the rent will be such amount as may he agreed 
upon between him and the landlord, and in the absence of such agreement the 
amount jiay able in the preceding year. In the case of a tenant having a right of 
occupancy his rent cannot be eiihaneed cxoejit in jiursuance of a decree made on 
some one of the follow ing gioiiiids ;—l».f— 'J'hat the rate of rent paid by him is 
below the rate of rent usually pai-i by* the same class of tenants having a right 
of occupancy', for, land of a similar desci ij'f ion and w ith similar advantages, 
silnate in the same village. In this e.ase the Court will enhance his rent to such 
amount as the idaintiir demands, not exceeding such rate. 2«d.—That the 
rate of rent jiaid liy him is u.ore than 12.^ )ier cent, lielow the rate of rent usually 
paid hy tenants of the same class not having a light of oceiqiancy. for land of a 
similar desciiiition and with similar advantages, situate in the same village. In 
tills case the (.'ourt will enhance his rent to such amount as the plaintitT demands, 
not exceeding such rate leas 12.^ ]ier cent. ibi/. - 'I'hat the quantity of land held 
by him exeeeils the quantity for wliieh he has previmialy paid rent. In this 
ease tlio Court will deeree rent tor the land in excess, at rates to be fixed by the 
first or the second of the llnles contained in tliis section, as the e.ase may he. 
(- haptors alid ^’l. contain the law relating to ejeetinent and distress. 

Ac( .A'A', o/ 18G8 (.Itt Ac( to gice validiti/ to the levg of certaifi 
Duties in /jvchiow.) 

, Act A'A'/, of 18fi8 ('An Act to opjwinl a Deceiver of the properly of 
the late Nawdb of the CariuUic ) 

Act XXII. of 18G8 (Ah Act to hr in/. / the Manza Jiheriah,, in the 
District of Agra, under the operation of the General Jtegulations.J 

Act XXIII. of 18G8 (A'ti Act to give validity to certain Abicari 
Hides in Ilritish Hurma.) 

Act XXIV. of (An Act to prohibit the practice of inoculation 
ill Kumaon and Gurhuud.) 

Act A’A'F. of 18G8 (An Act to define the jurisdiction of the Courts 
in Coorg.) 

Act XXVf. ()/'18G8 (An Act to enable Municipialitics to provide for 
Lock Hospitals ) 

'J'he object of this Act is to enable Mmiicijialities to contribute towards the 
expenses attending tlie ii.lri diu lion of the Indian Contagious Diseases Act. 

Act XXVII. of 18G8 (An Act to exempt certain Instruments from 
the Indian Ilegistration Act, 1806.^ 

Act XXV/II. of 18G8 (An Act to defne and amend the law relat¬ 
ing: tenancy of land in (he I’anjab. ) 
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The preliminary chapter, section 2, provides thst nothing in the Act shall 
affeot the operation o£ any agreement between a laiiilloitl and tenant, wiien 
such agreement is in writing or recorded in a regular settlement. Ubapter 11. 
—ns to rights of oooupancy—specifies (section fl) four classes of tenants who 
shall be deemed to have a right of occupancy :—Ist.—Tenants who and whose 
ancestors for at least two generations have paid nothing in respect of their lands, 
except the land revenue and village cesses for the time being chartealje there¬ 
on : 'iiul .—Tenants who have involuntarily parted with tlieir proprietary rights 
in land otherwise tlian by forfeiture, but who ooulinue to occupy such lainl 
from the time of such parting : tird .—'rciiants representing persons who settlerl 
along with the founders as cultivators in the villages in which the lands occu¬ 
pied by such tenants are situate ; and -Ith.—'reinmts who are or have boon ja- 
girdars of the villages in wbicb the land occupied by snob tenants are sitnalo, 
and who have continuously occupied such lands for not less than twenty years. 
Section (i provides that a fifth cl.ass, i. e. tenants whose names appear 
in a settlement-record as having a right of occupancy in laud which they, 
or the persons from whom they have iniiiiediately inherited, have continuously 
occupied from the entry of their names, or the names of such persons in the 
record, shall he deemed to have a right of occupancy, unless (a) w'ithin the 
thirty years next before instituting a suit relating to the right, other tenants 
of the same class in the same or in ailjacent villages have ordinarily been 
ejected at the landlord’s wdl, or unless (h) they have admitted before an 
officer making or revising a settlement, or authorized to attest the entrie.s 
in the record, that they do not possess such righf., and such admission ha.s 
then been recorded. No tenant will aci|inro a right of occupancy by mere 
lapse of time, and no right of occupancy in tlic coimnon lands belonging to 
a pjattidari village community will bo aci|uiicd under this olia|>ter. CliAU* 
Tv.ii III.—Of Uent. Section 10 provides, as regards enhancement, that 
no tenant shall, in the absence of an agreement or decree to tlio eoutrary, ho 
held liable, in a suit for arrears of rent, to p.ay rent ox<;eeiling that ]>ayabic by 
him for the previous agricultural year, unless a decree for cnhancomeut lias 
beeu made. The grounds on which the Court may decree eiibancement rerom- 
blo those contained in the Oiidb llent .Vet. 'J'be third ground, however, is that 
the rate of rent paid by the tenant, it he belongs to the fii sb class, is more thaii 
50 per cent. ; if be belongs to the second, third or fourth class, more than 3l> 
per cent , and if be belongs to th^ftli class, more than 15 per cent below thu 
rate usually paid in the iieighbournood by tenants of the same class not having 
a right of occupancy for land of a similar description and with similar advan¬ 
tages. The provisions as to abatement in case of diminution of area or de¬ 
crease of productive powers restmble tlioso contained in the Uudh Act. With 
regard to remission of rent, if the tenant liohl a lease for an nuexpired term 
of five years or upwards, or tiave a right of occupancy in a reveimc payiiig 
estate, the Courts will allow no such remission, unless where a remission of 
revenue has been allowed in resjieet of the .same estate. No commutation, 
whether of rent in kiml into rent in money, or rent in money into rent in 
kind, will take place without the consent of both landlord and tenant, 
CuAPTER IV.—of Kjectinent—provides that a decree ejecting a tenant with 
a right of occupancy may he made not only in cases where there is an unsatis¬ 
fied decree against him for arrears of rent, hut also when the landlord tenders 
him compensation not less than fifteen and not more than thirty times the 
amount of his net annual profits on an average of the [irevious three years. l-iuB 
this does not apply to a tenant belonging to any of the cla.sses speeilied in sec¬ 
tion 5, or to a tenant when he or the person from whom he has inherited has 
continuously occupied such laud for thirty years or upwards. Tenants with¬ 
out a right of occupancy may he ejected, 1st, if a decree has lieeii obtaineil 
against'them for arrears of renter for ejeotment, 2nd, by notice from the land¬ 
lord. Such notice will only he given when the teiia*it is not holding under an 
unexpired lease, or an agreement or a decree, t hapter V. relate to Kelin- 
quishmeut, Leases and Underleases, Alienation and Succession. Kvery tenant 

U I 
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with a right of occupancy is declared to be entitled to let or underlet the land 
'in hie occupation. In the case of such tenants, section .32 saves agreements 
not to let or sub-let, and section 33 declares the liability towards-the landlord 
of the incoming lessee or under-lessee. As to the right to alienate, section 84 
provides that any tenant with a right of occupancy claimable under section 5 
may alienate, with or without his landlord’s consent, the landlord, however, 
having a right or pre-emption at the market-value. But other tenants will 
only be able to alienate with their landlord’s previous consent. Following a 
recent ruling of the Chief Court of the Punjab, section 36 provides that a te¬ 
nant’s right of occupancy in laud shall devolve on his male lineal descendants, 
and failing them, on his male collateral relatives descended from an ancestor 
who shall have occupied the land, such descendants and relatives being resi¬ 
dents in the village in which the bind is situate. Charter VI.—Compensation 
for Tenants’ Improvements—corresponds generally with those contained in 
the Oudh Bent Act. Chapter V11. —Procedure. Suits respecting rights of 
occupancy, enhancement, abatement, ejectment and cessation of tenancy will be 
heard in the Civil Courts. 

A ct I, of 1869 (An Act to define the rights of Taluqddrs and others in 
certain estates in Oudh, and to regulate the succession thereto.) 

The object of this Act is to give the force of law to the arrangements made 
with the Taluiidars of Oudh by the Covernment of Lord Canning. In res¬ 
pect of the more important principles involved, the provisions of the Act cor¬ 
respond with those of a Bill introduced, with a similar object, by Lord Can¬ 
ning shortly before he left Iinlia in 1862, but which was not afterwards 
proceeded with. Section 3 is intended to give the force of law to every thing 
contained in the sanads of the Tahnjdars, and in the orders under which 
those sanads were issued. Section 5 places on the same footing as Taluqp 
dars, the persons on whom estates were bestoweil by the British Govern¬ 
ment in reward for loyal service rendered during the mutiny. Sections 11 
to 13 define the powers of Taluqdars and grantees to transfer their estates 
inter vivos and to make bequests. Many of the Taluqdars considered, and 
Sir Charles Wingfield, the late Chief Commissioner, held the same opinion, 
that an unlimited power of disposing of lauded pi operty would lead to the 
breaking up of those family estates which it was the object of the Goveri. 
meut to preserve, and they considered^hat restrictions ought to be put 
upon this power, similar to those which w'ould have been applicable under 
the Hindu or Muhamadan law. To meet these objections, without setting aside 
the conditions to which Lord Canning thought it necessary to adhere, section 
13 provides that if a Taluqdar desire to transfer by gift, or to bequeath tho 
estate granted to him by the British Government, or any portion of it, to any 
person not being either tho legal heir, or the person who would have been the 
legal heir if this Act hail not been passed, he can only do so by an instrument 
of gift or by a will executed not less than twelve months before his death, 
and publicly registered. Siniilar provisions are made in cases in which a 
Taluqdar desires to transfer his estate, or any jiortion of it, to religious or 
charitable uses. Sections 14 and 15 relate to the rights and powers of trans¬ 
ferees and legatees. When a transfer or bequest is made to another Taluqdar 
or the heir of the transferor, the transferee or legatee will hold the property 
with the same rights and powers, and to subject to tho same rules as the trans¬ 
feror or testator. But when the transferee or legatee is not a Taluqdar or grantee, 
nor in the Ihie of succession, the property will be held as if he had bought it 
from a person not being a Taluqdar or grantee. All transfers (section 16) 
are to be in writing signed and attested, and in the case of gifts the Act re¬ 
quires delivery of possession and registration of the instrument. *Sections 
19 and 20 relate to testamentary succession, and the former makes some 
forty sections of the Indian Succession Act applicable to the wills of 'Taluq¬ 
dars. Section 20 enacts that bequests exceeding 2,000 rupees to religious or 
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charitable uses must Ije made by will executed not less than three months 
before the testator’s death aud registered within one mouth of its execution. 
The Act introduces into the line of persons taking on intestacy the son of a 
daughter of the deceased, where such son has been treated by the deceased in 
all respects as his own sou, and draws a distinction between widows belonging 
and those not belonging to the same ahl-i hrailari as the intestate. It also 
gives priority to relatives who are mjih id-tar/aUi. And it empowers Muham¬ 
madan Taluqdars to adopt, for the purposes of the Act, as if they were Hin¬ 
dus. The Act also irrovides for charging the estates sui>jeot thereto with an¬ 
nuities by way of maintenance to certain speoilie<l relatives of the intestate. 
And it declares that the awards providing for certain relatives of Taluqdars 
which had been made in some cases sh dl have the force of decrees, if approved 
by the Financial Commissioner of Oudh aud tiled in his Court within six 
mouths after the Act was passed. 

Act 11, of 1869 {An Act for the appointment of Justices of the Peace). 

« 

This Act consolidates and amends the law relating to the appointment of 
Justices of the I’eace, which had been previously scattered through four Acts 
of Parliament and three Acts of the Indian Legislature. 

Act III. of 1869 (An Act for the maintenance of tlue Rural Police in 
the North-Western Provinces.) 

Act IV. of 1869 (An Act to amend the law relating to Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes in India). 

This Act extends to India the princip.al provisions of the English Divorce Act. 
It applies not only to the High Courts, but to the principal Civil Courts in 
the Mofussil. In Burma the ‘ District Judge’ will be one of the Eecorderr. 
In the other Non-Uognl.ation Provinces, exci'pt Sind, ho will be the Commis¬ 
sioner of a Division, in Sind be will be the Commissioner, and in places beyond 
the limits of British India (for Christiiiu subjects in which the Governor Gener¬ 
al in Council has now power to legislate), he will be such officer as the Gover¬ 
nor General in ('ouncil shall appoint. In such places and in the Non Regula¬ 
tion Provinces other than B'lrina, ‘ High Court’ is defined as the High Court or 
Chief Court to whose original criminal jurisdiction the petitioner is subject, or 
would bo subject if he were an European British subject. A reference to the 
notification for the time being issued under Act 28 Vic., c. 10, will thus at 
once indicate the High ('ourt intended. In P.iinna, ‘High Court’ will of 
course be the High Court at Fort William. Some doubt prevails as to the 
extent to which English Courts will recognize Indian divorces or decrees of 
nullity in cases where the parties have been married in England, or have not a 
permanent Indian domicile. The recent case of Shaw v. Oould, and particu¬ 
larly Lord Colonsay’s judgment in that case, were closely considered by the 
framers of this Act, and in this respect its operation is limited to oases where 
the petitioner resides in India at'the time of presenting the petition. No In¬ 
dian Court is empowered to make decrees of dissolution of marriage except in 
the following cases:—(a) where the marriage shall have been solemnized in 
India ; or, (6), where the adultery', rape or unnatural crime complained of shall 
have been committed in India; or, (c), w’horo the husband has, since the 
solemnization of the marriage, exchanged his profession of Christianity for the 
profession of some other form of religion. And lastly, no Indian Court can 
make decrees of nullity of marriage except in cases where the marriage has 
been solemnized in India. The Act defines, in accordance with English de¬ 
cisions, ‘bigamy with adultery’ and ‘desertion.’ It also provides that no 
adultery shall be deemed to have been ‘ cohdoned’ unless where conjugal 
cohabitation has actually been resumed or continued, aud thus precludes the 
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doubt wbicli exists in England as to whether condonation can he constituted 
by words only. Section 10 provides that a wife may obtain a divoice when, 
sul)scqueutlv to the marriage, the husband has changed his rel gion and taken 
another wife, in whicli case, wlieu the new religion permits a plurality of 
wives, the lliglt t'ourt of Aladras has lately held that he does not eomniit 
bigamy within the nieaning of the Eeual Code. Section 11 specilies, in accor¬ 
dance with lecent English eases, the grounds on which a petitioner for a 
divorce on account of adultery may be excused from making the adulterer 
a co-respondent. Section 17 luovidcs that any person suspecting collusion 
during the progres.s of tlie suit in the District Court, uiay ajiply to the High 
Court to remove the suit luid try it as a Court of original jiiiisdictioii. 'Hie 
High Court will then, if it think tit, remove and try the case, or direct the 
District Judge to take the steps necessary to enable him to make a pro¬ 
per decree. Section 17 provides that a decree of dissolution liy a District 
Judge sh.all be subject to conlirniation by the High Court. Section 19 
specifies the grounds on which a decree of nullity of niamage may he pro- 
nouuced by all Courts, and saves the pi^eseiit jurisdiction of tlie iligh Courts to 
pronounce such decrees on the ground tliat the eoiiseiit of either party was ob¬ 
tained by force or fraud. Decrees of nullity of iiuirriago made by a District 
Judge are subject (section 20) to coulirm.ation by the High Court. Section 21 
contains a provision, taken from the Isew York Civil ( ode, that the children 
of a marriage annulled on the ground that the foiiiier Inishaiid or wife was liv¬ 
ing, shall he entitled to succoed, as if tiiey were legitimate, to the estate of 
the parent competent to oontraet the marriage. Under the Indian Succession 
Act, section 4, in the case of a marriage cclebratod since the 1st January ISOti, 
the husband acquires no intere.st in his wife’s property. Section 27 therefore 
coniines the power of granting a ]iiolection.or(lei'to cases in which the fourth 
section of that Act does not apply to tlie wife. Section Jo jirovides that noll'iiig 
shall be pleaded in answer to a petition for restitution of conjugal rights 
which would not be ground for a suit (or judicial separation, and tiiat grounds 
for a decree of nullity may be pleaded in answer to a petition for restitution. 
Section 35 provides, in accordance with Eiicli-sli decisions, tliat the eo-ies- 
pendent shall not be ordereil to pay tlie petitioner’s costs (1) if the respoiulont 
was at the time of the adultery living apart from her husband and leading the 
life of a prostitute, or, (2), if the co lospondeiit had not at the time oi the 
adultery reason to hclicvo tlie respomleiit to be a married wouiall. 'Hie Court 
is empowered to order litigiou.s iiilerveiiors to pay tlio costs occasioned hy 
the intervention. Section 32 empow ers llio Court to grant alimony imulmte tde 
whetlior the wife has or has not obtained a protection-order, ami provides that 
such aliuiony shall, in case of a decree for elivorce or of nullity, continue pay¬ 
able until tlie decree ia made absolute or is conliiiiied. Sucli alimony will not 
exceed one lii'th of the husband's average mtt income for tlie three years next 
preceding tlie date of the order. 'I'lio Act limits tlie powers of making orders 
as to the custody of children of Native fathers to cases of boys under the age 
of si.xteen, and girls under the age of tliirlcen years, 'I'licsc ages have been' fix¬ 
ed with referciioe to the Indian .Marriage Act (V. of IMio), section 48. liioihcf 
cases, the oliildreii must be tinder oiglitoen years and unmarried. Here the ago 
has been lixed with reference to the definition of ‘ minor’ contained in the In¬ 
dian Succession Act. Section 47 provides that iictitioiis iindertlic Act (other tliait 
petitions for alimony, custody of cliildrcii and proteetiou-orders) shall hoar a 
'stamp of live rupees ; that petitions for a dissolution, .a decree of nullity, or a 
judicial eepaialioii, shall (like tlie veiKyiiig atlidavits in Itiigiaiid) state the ab¬ 
sence of collusion, dud that tlie statcnieiits contained in every petition shall he 
verified like plaints. Sections 48, 49 contain provisions as to suits on behalf of 
lunatics and suits by minors, and require, in the latter case, the next friend to 
render himself liable to pay tlie respondent’s costa, 'riie Code of Civil Froce- 
diire, which will regulate generally the proceedings under the Act, has no pto- 
vision in this respect. Section 51 provides tliat any partjr to a suit under the 
Act may olTcr himself as a witness and shall be cross-cxauiiuod and may he re- 
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«xaiiiiii«(l like an)' other witness. ^ Section 53 empowers tlie Court to close the 
rloors during the whole or any .part of tlie ]iroceedings. The absence of a si- 
inihir power in ICnglaud has justly been regretted. Under section the 
Courts may adjourn, from time to time, the hearing of any petition under the 
Act. The Indian J.egislature has no power to limit the term W'ithiu which the 
Trivy Counoil may receive a])peals : the Act tlierofore (see. 57) adds to the 
clause permitting re-marriage on expiry of six moutlis .after a decree for disso¬ 
lution, a proviso that no appeal sh.all have gone to Kugland. To the Act are 
added a sclieditle of forms of the proceedings most likely to be needed in ma¬ 
trimonial cases, and a copious index. 

Act V of 18Gi) (An Act to consolidate and amend the Articles of 
War for the government of Her Majestg’s Native Indian / orevs ) 

yief VI. of 1801) (An Act to andtad the law relating to the Emigra¬ 
tion of Native L(d)owrcr.s ) 

Act )’//. p/']80'.; (An Act to give validity to certain Rales relating 
to Forests in lirilish Hanna.) 

Act Vllf. o/1801) (An Act further to amend the Code of Ci'iminal 
1‘raced are.) 

A ct IX. o/'1809 (A H A ct for imposing duties on Income and Frcfits 
arising from Offices, Properly. Hrofessious and Trades.) 

Act X. of 1869 (An Act to uhoHsh the Police Superannuation 
Funds.) 

Act XI. p/’1809 {An Act to mal-e hcKer jrrovisivn for the collection of 
Land Customs mi certain frontiers of the Presidencies of Fort iiuint 
George and Ilomhag.) 

Act XII. of (An Act to amend the law relating to Customs 

Duties.) 

A ct XIIT. of {An A et farther to amend the Criminal Procedure 
of the High Court (f .fadicalare for the North Western Provinces.) 

Act XI i'. of 18(i9 {An Act to consolidate, and amend the law relating 
to the District and Sal/ordinute Civil Courts in the Presidency of 
JJomhay ) 

At tlie do.so of tlie year 15 Bills lia,d been iiiirotluced, 2 
ptiblislied but not iiitroducod and 21 were in pieparution. 

Madras. 

Act I oj 1808, An Act for the appointment of a Commissioner for 
the administration of Civil and Crimi-nal Justice, and for the superin¬ 
tendence and collection of the revenues on the Neilgherry It ills. 

A-A 11. of 1808, An Act to enohle landholders in certain locali¬ 
ties to levy tolls upon roads and bridges constructed by them at their 
own expense, and also on roads and bridges constructed at the expense 
of the State, the repair and maintenance <f which may be undxHdken 
by such landholders. 

Act I. of 1869, An A ct to enable the Commissioner of the Neilgherry 
Hills to hold the office and perform the duties of President of the 
AIuniciptal Commissions for all towns s-itnated within that district. 

Act II. of 1869, An Act for repealing certain enactments which 
have ceased to be in force, or hare become unnecessary. ' 
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Five Bills were passed by the Madras Legislature but had not 
received the assent of the (joveruor General at the close of the 
year. 


Bombay. 


Ac( I. of 1868 .—An Ad to repeal Section 3 o/ Act XXI. of 1862 ; 
ami to remove doubte as to what powers and dniies of a Collector may 
he legally exercised and performed by an Assistant or Deputy Collector. 

Act II. of 18G8 .—An Act to amend the law relating to tuhlic Fer¬ 
ries in the I'rcsidency of Jio^nhay. 

Act III. of 1868 .—An Act to amend the ScJtedule anneoced to Act 
V.oJ J 867, Bombay. 


Act IV. 0 /IS 68 .—An Act tomahe farther 2 yrovision regarding the ap¬ 
plication of Bombay Act I. of 1865 to Toums anul Cities, wnd to restrict the 
upplicatwH of Bombay Acts II. and VII. of 1863 in Towns and Cities 
uml othervnse to amend Bombay Act I. of 1805. 

Act I. of 1869 .—An Act to facilitate the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mission appointed by Government to investigate the circumstances and 
causes of a recent jatal accident at the Bhoi'e Ghaut Incline on the 
Great Indian 1‘eninsula Railway, and to report on the measures to be 
adopted to secure the future safe working of the line. 

Act II. of 1869 .—An Act for taxing Professions and Trades with¬ 
in the City of Bombay for Ilutdcipal jmrposes. 

Act HI. of 1869 .—An Act to provide in the Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay funds /or exjieuditure on objects of loccd jjvblic utility and im¬ 
provement, and to constitute Local Committees for the due administra¬ 
tion of such funds. 

Act IV. of 1869 .—An Act for the levy of Town Duties within the 
City of Bofnday. 


Bengal- 


Act I. q/‘18G8 —An Act to make further jwovision for the survey of 
steam vessels plying within the jn ovinces subject to the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor o f Bengal. 

Act il. of 1868 —An Act to amend the District Municipal Im¬ 
provement Act. 

Act III. o/'1868 .—An Act to amend the law respecting appeals in 
cases under Regulation VII. of 1822. 

.ilc< IV. of 1868 .—An Act to amend the provisions of Act IX. of 
1847 (an Act regarding the assessment of lands gained from the sea or 
from rivers by alluvion or dereliction within the provinces of Bengal, 
Beharr and Orissa). 

Act V. of 1868 .—An Act for subjecting the southern portions of 
Hastings to the provisions of the Municipal Acts of Calcutta. 

Act FI. of 1868 .—An Act to provide for the better regulation of the 
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police in (owns under tlie control of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and for the conservancy and improvement thereof. 

Act VII. of 1868 .—An Act to nmke further provision for the reco¬ 
very of arrears of land revenue and public dema?ids recoverable as ar¬ 
rears of land revenue. 

Act VII1. q/’1868 .—All Act to rejieal Act SXI. q/'1857 so far as 
it affects the suburbs of the town of Calcutta. 

Act I. of 1869 .—An Act for the. prevention of cruelty to animals. 

This Act was p.asaed to subject to puiiiabmout certain classes of gross cruelty 
to animals, for the puiiishiiiont of which, even when committed in towns, no 
IJrovisiou had been therotofoi'c made, and to enable the l.ieutenant-dovernor to 
inaice punishable cruelty to .animals in rural districts to which it might be 
thought expedient to extend the Act. 

Act II. q/’1869 .—An Act to ascertain, regulate, and record certain 
tenures in Chota Nagporc. 

This Act was rendered necessarily by disputes and difficulties which had 
arisen in Ohota Nagpore. In this division there had existed from time imme¬ 
morial certain tenures known as blmiidiari. under which certain Kole cultiva¬ 
tors were entitled to hold lands at rcnt.« and .servi -s almost nominal. Many 
attempts at encroachment had. howev< r, been n ade both by zemindars and 
ryots, and the conacqnence of these attionpts had occasionally led to consider¬ 
able disturbances. It was therefore deomed ex| licjit to provide a tribunal 
to define and detorniine once for all the land.s of lihuiuhiiri tenure, and this 
Act was passed with this object. 

'J'hreo Bills were before tire Council ;il llie close of the year. 
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Iteghtration. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CIVIL JUSTICE. 

Eegistration. 

The T.aAv affecting; tlie R,egi.strat,i()n of A.ssurances iras altered 
in ]80() by Act XX. of Unit year, wliich established a General 
Registry Office in eacli .ProTince and empowered the local Go- 
Tcrnmenls to appoint Registrars and Sub-Registrars. The regis¬ 
tration of inslrurncnts of gift of immoveable propert}', other 
instruments relating to immovoablo })roperty worth one hun¬ 
dred rupees or upwards, and leases of immoveable property for 
any term exceeding one year, was made compnlsoiy. All other 
instruments, including composition deeds and transfers of the 
shares and debentures of land companies, tvere exempted, and in 
the Punjab leases for terms not exceeding two years at rents 
under Rs. 50 at the option of tlie local authorities. Registered 
instrumevts —under which, however, wills are notincluded—take 
effect against any oral agreement or declaration, but the nuncu¬ 
pative will of a native can revoke a written and registered testa¬ 
ment. 

The following table will show the extent to which Registra¬ 
tion was carried throngliout India in the year ending SOlh March 
].S(i9 


Province. 

Tot.'il of l!c. 1 Increase 
gistrations. jper cent. 

Value of Pro¬ 
perty affected 

Ret Finan¬ 
cial Ilesnlts. 

M.-niraB ... 

119.301 

10 

Rs. 

r.,02.47,914 

IJs. 

so, 971 (sur.) 

Boiiibivv (noreturns) ... 



lien^al 

21.3. SICS 

14 

100,000,060 

44,243 „ 

N. \V. Provinces 

RtO.'.M.V 

20 

105,170 ,, 

Punjab 

12S,1SS 

40 


20,922 „ 

Oudli 

71.329 

r. 



( eiitral Provinces 

17.79S 

34 


8,920 

P.erar 

5.S79 



234 (def.) 

AJysore (no returns) .. 

... 




The Registration returns are imperfect for pui'poses of detailed 
compaiison. In Madras the numbered testaments, executed chiefly 
by Hindoos, increased from 353 to 150. In the expe¬ 

riment of appointing special rcgi.strars to the charge of an extended 
jurisdiction, introduced in the previous year, worked successfully. 
The scheme of grouping two oi' more Sub-Registry offices under 
one special sub-registrar, introduced in Nov-ember 18G7, was un¬ 
successful, aud had to be partially abandoned. Owing to more 
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frequent inspection on the part of the special registrars and tlie 
registrar-general, the state of the Sub-Registry Offices becomes 
more satisfactory as each year passes. The Act was intro¬ 
duced into the Punjab only on 1st January 18C8. The increase 
in Oudh consisted chiefly of deeds of alienation of real property, 
a transaction which is found to follow closely on the estalrlish- 
inent of the title in the Settlement Courts, lenders probably in¬ 
sisting on borrowers waiting until a title to the security has been 
made out. In the Central Provinces 02 )tional registration is 
much resorted to, the people seeming fully alive to the advanta.ge 
of publicly recording their agreements. 'I'he Registration Act 
has never been extended to liucnut and deeds arc registered un¬ 
der local rules. The number registered is not large, even in the 
two towns of Moulmain and Rangoon where the registered own¬ 
er of land is recognized by the Courts as the bond Jide owner. 

The Oivil Courts—Madras- 

The following table shows the state of original litigation ;— 



Ptuviitu; 

1 ' 

Instituted Uemaiid- 

! Totiil on 

Disposed 

Pell 1- 


fi'oju isij?. 

. ill 1808. 

1 

i tliu tiles. 

I 

vL 

iug. 

High Court 

i 

IbS 

! -r 

1 

; 785 

C77 

208 

Civil and Agoula 

Juujfos of courts oi Small 

6'«G 

75 i 

18 

i 1,338 

1 

833 ' 

613 

Causes 

Ciiiitonment Coui-t of Small 

607 

8,83:1, 

8 

9,338 

8.250 

1,083 

Causes « 

65 

1 950' 

1,011 

988 

23 

Assisliiut A;;ouU ... 

0 



13 

7 

6 

Principal Suddur Amecn 


2.97li 

I 86 

4,363 

2.068 

1,394 

District of Moonsiffs 

4G,;>U 


1,821 

159,658 1 

117.773 

41,786 

Village Moousiffs ... 

11,200 



49,981 1 

37,(i46 

12.336 

Puncliaycts 

117 

230 


373 

191 

182 

Madras Court of Sm. Causes.. 

2,308 

30,13Jl^ 


33,3 J3 

20.388 

1,956 

Totals. 

«3.7;.9 

181,408 

; ! 

1,033 i 

319,100 j 

189,6:o 

59,490 


The arrears of original cases decrea.sed by 3,067 suii.s, or 5'07 
per cent. The proportion of the arrears to the institutions and 
to the whole files was 35'03 and 2-5‘36 per cent, res^rectively. 
The Civil Judges reduced their arrears by 9'38, and the District 
Moonsiffs theirs by 1016 per cent. The suits newly instituted, 
eighty in number less than in 1808, are classified as follows :— 


For rent or mesue profits 
For recovery ot land ... 

For recovery of other real property 
For debts, wages, &c. 

Oomieotcd with caste, religion. Sic. 

Ditto Indigo, Sugar, Cotton, &c. 



Fer cent, 

f),225 

319 

10,01.5 

0-49 

4,642 

278 

141,405 

SO 45 

289 

017 

1,511 

0 92 

103,017 

lOOOt) 
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Litigation in Madras. 


Suits for the recovery ofJaud, which fell from 1863 to 1866, had 
been increased in number in 1867 19, and in 1868 fell 18 per 
cent, below the number instituted in 1866 under the operation of 
Act XXIV. of 1867. The value of pending suits increased from 
Es. 1,67,88,405 in 1867 to E.s. 5,77,73,058 in 1868 under the 
new Stamp Law. '1 lie suits newly instituted in 1868 were 1 
for 150 of the population. The number of suits disposed of was 
168,647, or 74’6 per cent, of the whole, being 1 one per cent, 
more than the proportion disposed of in 1867. The increase in 
number disposed of was 415. Tim Small Ciui.se suits decided in 
the Mofiissil were 46'14 per cent, of the whole number disposed 
of, and those decided by District Moonsiffs and of less than 
Es. 50 in value, W'ere 88 28 per cent, of the aggregate of Small 
Causes decided. In the Madras Court of Small Causes, the 
number of suits instituted was 5'94 per cent, in excess of that 
for 1867. The ratio of English to Native cases was 1 to 7T28. 
The value of the jiroperty in litigation was Es. 6,74,399 again.st 
Es. 6,97,860 in 1867. 'I'lic decrease in value was due to the 
increase of small claims. The suits Averc disposed of in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :— 


Decreed in favour of jilaintitfs 

... <*2,179 

I’er cent. 
54-66 

Ditto <lo. defoudaiits ... 

20.244 

12-60 

.Suits disniisaod for defaults 

14,054 

8-33 

Do. adju.sted or witlidrawn ... 

.•tS,S14 

23-02 

Do. otherwise disposed of 

3,35t) 

1-99 


1C8,G47 

100-00 


Including all the Court.s, out of 30,691 suits in which appeal 
regular or special, was pos.sible, 0,494, or 21T5 per cent., were 
appe<'ded. Eegular ap|)eals were preferred in 20'91 per cent, of 
the possible cases, w Idle the proportion of special appeals wms 
15'6 per cent. The following table contains tbe returns of ap¬ 
pellate litigation : 



4^ 

1) c c 

i s 

i 0 n. 



Adjusted or 
withdrawn. 

99 

*3 



Total on 
Files. 

Confirmed. 

Modified. 

lie versed. 

4) 

a 

«9 

Dismissed 

Default. 

Otherwise 
posed of. 

Pending. 

f Appeal .Suits 

High 1 Civil Miscellaneous 

1,110 

600 

27 

46 

24 

39 

6 

2 

366 

Court 1 File 

374, 

83 

1 

64 

6 

91 


69 

cn 

Mofussil Courts 

11,325 

3,057 

570 

1,272 

310 

209 

233 

17 

6,657 

Total 

12,809 3,740598 

11 

1,382 340 

1 

339 

239 

88 

6,083 
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High Court of Bombay. 

As compared with 1867 there was an increase of thirty-three 
Regular and eiglity-four Special Appeals in the number dis¬ 
posed of by the High Court, and in the Mofussil Courts an in¬ 
crease of 473 in the number of appeals instituted, and a de¬ 
crease of 1,090 in the number of appeals disposed of. The value 
of the Appeal Suits pending in the High Court at the close of 
the year was Rs. 25,33,809. The average duration of cases is 
thus shown:— 



Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small Cause 
Suits. 

Appeals. 


Y. M. 1». 

V. M. 

x>. 

y, M. 

D. 

Before Civil Judges aud Agents 

... 11 29 

... 1 

18 

1 1 


,, Judges of the Small Cause Courts ... 

.. 7 19 

. 

21 

.. 11 

7 

„ Cantonment do. do. 

. 

. 

12 



,, Assistant Agents 

1 . 





,, Brineipal Sudder Ameens 

.. 9 19 

... 3 

23 

... 9 

1 

,, Distriet MoousilTs 

1 2 1 

... 1 

20 

. 



Bombay. 


The following statements exhibit the work done on the origi¬ 
nal and appellate sides of the High Court;— 


Oricunal. 

Suits, 

Keniain- 
iug from 
1807. 

&c. 

Filed 

ill 

ISOS. 

Disposed of on] 
merits. 1 

Otherwise dispos¬ 
ed of. 

Motions in Court. 

Orders in Cham¬ 
bers. 

Days of sitting. 

Original suits, including 








Admiralty, Equity, and 








Ecclesiastical 

826 

1,200 

475 

521 

947 1 


417 

Insolvent petitions 

38 

514 

409: 90 

437 


35 

Appeals from Division 






2,028 


Courts 

15 

22 

25 


1 


53 

Special cases’, from Small 





26) 



Cause Court 

o 

0 

0 

1 ) 




Criminal trials 

6 

139 

141 

3 

1 

o 

41 

Parses Chief Matrimonial 








Court 

5 

9 

9 

4 



10 

Applications for Probate 








aud Administration 


189 





... 
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Judicial Reorganization in Boinhay. 


Appeals from 

O 

§ 

•4a 

1 

n 

s 

09 

to 

•o 

9 

-i 

5“ 

Subordinate & 
Additional 
Judges. 

9 

1 

■4^ 

to . 

g <u 
< 

Principal Sud¬ 
der Ameens. 


c3 

1, 

Special. 

5 

3 

to 

M 

'S 

V 

a 

c/2 

!.§ 

1 g. 

Special. 

S' 

§) 

Special. 

Suits appealable. 

Appealed 

26 

321 

8 

51 

... 



6 

Appeals depeudiug ou 1st Jan. ISOS . 

26 

139 

2 

30 


81 


1 

Total ... 

52 

460 

10 

84 


352 

... 

7 

Affirmed . 

12 

17iJ 

1 

43 


118 


4 

Modilied 

3 

18 


4 


14 


. . 

Heversed 

0 

28 

1 

6 


18 



ilemaudeJ 

4 

106 


13 


9i 


3 

Dismissed ou default 

... 

5 




5 



Adjusted or vpithdrawu ... 

2 





1 

...1 


Total ... 

27 

332 

O 

66 


247 


7 

Depending 31st Decmnler ISCS 

25 

128 

s 

IS 


105 




A re-arrangemeut of tlic rural Jistricts was carried out. Ruina- 
glierry was detached from the Coiican and formed into a separate 
zillah, the remaining portion of the Coucan being designated the 
zillah of Tanna.. Belgaum Avas sejiarated from Dharwar and 
formed into a zillah, including the collectorate of Kulladghee, to 
Avhich a Senior Assistant Judge Avas attached. The Senior 
Assistants of Kaira and Broach ceased to exercise separate 
jurisiliction. The Secretary of State sanctioned the appoint¬ 
ment of 11 District Judges in tAVo grades, 7 Judges in the 1st 
grade and 4 in tlie 2nd; 7 Assistant Judges in 3grades, 2 in the 
1st gra<le, 3 in the 2nd and 2 in the 3rd; a Joint Judge and 
2 Senior Assistant J udges. A revision Avas made of the subor¬ 
dinate Courts, reducing their number and increasing the pay of 
the Judgeships .so as to attract more highly educated men. 
The* reduction in the number of subordinate judges was not 
productiA’e of more than temporary inconvenience to suitors, 
Tlie titles Subordinate Judge of the 1st and the 2nd 
classes were"*'^iveu by Act Xl\^ of 1869 in lieu of those 
of Principal Sadder Aineen, Sudder Ameen and Moonsiff, 
and several changes Avcrc made in their jurisdiction. The 
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powers of a Subordinate Judge of 1st class are unlimited, 
and in suits above Rs. 5,000 the appeal from his decision lies 
direct to the High Court. The powers of a Subordinate Judge 
of the 2nd class extend to "Rs. 5,000, and the appeal lies to the 
District Court. The same Act empowered.Government to in¬ 
vest an Assistant Judge with the powers of a District Judge 
•within a part of a district. The appointments to both classes 
of Subordinate Judgeships were made by the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil. 

The original civil litigation in the District Courts is returned 
as follows;— 


Districts. 

No. of Suits ins¬ 
tituted. 

Arrears from 1867- 
68, 

Decided. 

Average duration of 
Suits. 

Amount involved in 
decided Suits. 

No. of Suits for pos¬ 
session of land. 

® CJ ► 

0 ) 

O 

< 

.4hinodaba(X 

14,990 

1,543 

15,163 

Days. 

50 

lls. 

12,44,341 

420 

14,592 

Surat 

16,850 

2,718 

16,669 


29,52,625 

475 

16,627 

Khaudeish 

29,532 

EJljlljl 

27,614 

82 

22,68,125 

146 

22,984 

Concan 

17,107 


163 

14,50,192 

1,100 

16,465 

Poona 

7,879 

1,3()5 

7,904 

152 

8,82,393 

352 

7,369 

Sholapore 

c,oor> 

753 

5,764 

124 

6,45,508 

208 

6,103 

Ahmednuggnr ... 

19,991 

2,593 

19.959 

67 

11,34,321 

312 

20,333 

Rutnaglierry (2 

mths) 

1,055 

1,778 

863 

188 

.57,303 

44 


Sattara 

15,477 

6,0-25 

16,1.35 

178 

9,91,567 

483 

19,111 

Belgaum (2 mths) 

357 

504 

447 


BE m 

50 


Kalladglico 

2,923 

6,785 

412 

2,964 

109 

138 

Dharwar 

808 

6,611 

58 

10,83,218 

427 

6,420 

Canara 

2,909 

444 

3,008 

78 

6,76,651 

242 



142,520 

26,710 

140,141 

108 

1,37,17,762 

4,397 

138,822 

Itesalt in 1S67-C8.. 


18,558 

192,896 

178 

1,44,24,807 

4,882 

123,611 


Of the total number of suits filed, 122,290 were for sums under 
Rs. 500 and within the cognisance of Small Cause Courts, and 
only 20,221 for sums above that amount. 

In Sindh thei’e was an increase in the number both of suits 
filed and decided. In the Small Cause Court Ksrrracbee 3,697 
cases were filed and 8,60.9 decided. In tlij^ther Courts 8,660 
suits were filed and 8,261 decided, 5,839 o:®r’hich were for the 
plaintiff and 781 for the defendant. In the Superior Courts 213 
appeals were filed and 155 decided. The value of the suits was 
Rs, 3,48,570 and of the appeals R.s. 29,969. In Aden the number 
of suits decided was 2,750 and 88,083 awards were given. 
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Appeals in Bomhay, 


Appellate jurisdiction;— 



Bemanded. 

Dismissed on 
default. 
Adjusted or 
withdrawn. 
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The Agent for Sirdars dn tlie Deccan disposed of 5 suits on 
tbeir inerits and transferred 6. The Assistant Agent disposed 
of 10 suits, 8 on their merits and 2 by adjustment. Jagheerdars 
of the Ist class decided 1,IS I suits on tlieir merits, dismissed 
104 on default, adjusted 1G4, and transferred 54; in all 1,399. 
In the Court of Small Causes, Bombay, 24,703 suits were filed 
being less by 1,000 than the number of the previous year. The 
number ilisposed of was 24,704 against 25,890, leaving 1,492: 
undecided. There were 14,600 judgments delivered; the rest 
were nonsuited, struck off or coinjiromised. The Court show¬ 
ed a profit of Rs. 41,891. lu the . four District Courts of 
Small Causes, at Ahmedabad, Poona, Ahmednuggur and 
Belgaum, 13,764 suits were instituted, being about 1,000 in 
excess of the number filed the previous year ; 13,131 were dis¬ 
posed of, leaving 1,257 undecided. There were 9,630 judgments 
delivered ; the rest wore admitted or withdrawn. There were 
17,406 applications for execution against 16,1G0. The average- 
cost of a suit was Rs. 9-9 agaiust R.s. 9, and its average duration 
was 24| days agaiust 20 days. The accounts of these Courts 
show a total surplus of Ks. 49,15G. 

Bengal. 


The High Court —Original Jurisdiction :— 


Class of cases. 

§ a 

a> . 

boO CO 

.5 

rZ 03 U 

Z — 

Instituted in 
1868. 

•3 

o 

E-» 

S 

o 

*o 

« t2 
00 'r* 

CO S 

3 

03 ® 

c s 

K 03 

'2 ^ 
o 

o 

H 

Fending on 

31st Decem¬ 
ber 1868. 

Original suits including vice-admi¬ 
ralty, equity, and ecclesiastical 
casus 

323 

813 

l,13f 

515 

285 


336 

Insolvency cases ■ .... 

84 

94 


43 

26 

69 

mml 

Appeals from divisional courts .. 

G 

29 

8.' 

21 

1 

22 

13 

liefereuces from Calcutta Small 
Cause Court uuder Act XIX. of 
1850 . 


8 

i 

6 


6 

2 

Total 

413 

944 

1,35; 

585 

312 

897 



The total number of Appeals instituted in 18G8 was 4,180 of which 
282 were regular, 3,341 special, and 557 miscellaneous, being a de¬ 
crease of 111 regular, 151 special, and 112 miscellaneous appeals. 
The decrease in regular appeals is accounted for only by the sup¬ 
position that regular appeals, as they generally involved claims for 
large amounts, were most affected hy the higher rates of stamp 
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duty prescribed by Act XXVI. of 1867. The total number of 
cases appealable to the High Court was 18,936, against 20,S9f> 
in the preceding year. The number of regular appeals decided 
■was 411 and 3,972 special and 680 miscellaneous, or 5063 in all, 
leaving 2130 pending being an increase of 1834 in the number 
of cases dispo.sed of in 1868. The judgments of the lower 
courts were confirmed in a great many more instances than for¬ 
merly, while the number of oases in which the orders of the 
lower courts were modified slightly increased but not in propor¬ 
tion to the increased number of appeals. The value of stamps 
filed in legal proceedings on the appellate side of the High Court 
was Rs. 3,10,718, against Rs. 3,28,373 of the preceding year, a 
decrease of Rs. 17,675 owing to the Stamp Act not being 
in force during the whole of 1867, and to the advantage which 
had been taken in the early part of it by suitors of the know¬ 
ledge that it was about to become law to file a.ll suits that could 
bo instituted under the old law, in order to avoid the payment 
of the -duty at the higher rates. The value of property under 
litigation in the High Court was Rs. 1,21,43,773, against Rs. 
89,14,475 of the previous year. 

The litigation in the District Courts is thus described :— 


Nature of Suit. 

Number of 
Cases. 

Vroportibn 
per Cent.. 

For real property or convey.ance 1>y sale 

3,244 

2-599 

Ditto iJitto by f,nft 

190 

•152 

Ditto Ditto by mortgage 

749 

•600 

IMtto lotto l>y will ... 

fil 

•49 

Ditto Ditto by dowry 

206 

•165 

Ditto Ditto l)y ri”lit of pre-emption 

296 

•237 

Inheritance under Mahoiiiedan law 

807 

■647 

Inheritance under Hindoo law ... 

957 

•767 

Claims ill right of adoption 

213 

•171 

Dakheraj suits under sec. 30, Regulation 11. of 1819 ... 

33 

•026 

Claims regarding dependent teuui-es 

4,6.'59 

3 732 

Suits to contest sales for arrears of Government dues ... 

341 

•273 

Boundary suits and other suits for land not otherwise 



specified 

11,509 

9-220 

Suits about religion, caste, &c. .. 

733 

.687 

Suits for recovery of money embezzled 

l,2ul 

.962 

Money Claims on bond or contract 

86,685 

69-446 

Suits for house rent... . 

235 

•189 

Claims for personal property 

9,2.37 

7-400 

Damages... 

3,469- 

2-799 

■ - • N^otal ' ... 

124,826 

•100 


Of these 1,24,826 .^uits 44 were filed in Judges’ courts, 2,799 in 
the courts of Subor^thuate Judges and 1,21,983 in Moonsiffs’ 
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courts. The mode in which these suits were disposed of is 
shown ill the followiug table :— 


Ooaes Decided by. 
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65 
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3,099 

5 

] 

169 

393 

6,11,010 0 0 
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Suddor Amcens .. 
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2,148 

678 




43,942 


> 10C.533 

123,821] 



53 

232 

12,91.999 2 e 


MoonsllTs 

1 


78.401 

28,133 




7,21,774 

Total ... 


126,178 

HO,OSH 

26,776 

410 

1,148 

13,47,183 15 1 


Kstabliahmeuta ... 








25,06,407] 


The Appellate work of the district Courts consisted 4,299 ap¬ 
peals under Act X. of 1859,854 appeals from Subordinate Judges, 
1,G16 appeals from Sudder Ameens and 12,271 appeals from 
Moonsiffs. Judges decided 10,184 apjjellate cases, of which 
9,519 were on their merits; and Subordinate Judges 9,914, of 
which 9,505 were on their merits. The number of suits insti¬ 
tuted in the Calcutta Small Cause Court during 18C8-69 was 
31,679, against 30,214, the number instituted during the cor¬ 
responding twelve months ending 31st March 1868, beinc an in¬ 
crease of 1,465 cases. The amount of property under liti«atiou 
wasRs. 16,98,699 against 16,45,701. The average number of suits 
for each day was 125-22. Of the total number of suits insti¬ 
tuted, 48 were for sums in excess of Rs. 1,000. The net balance at 
the credit of the Court was Rs. 66,264. Stamps were substituted 
for money payment of fees and commission. 'I'he Clerk of the 
Court was temporarily appointed fifth judge with powers for the 
disposal of undefended and routine business, until arran<rements 
were made for the appointment of a registrar. There were 21 jud¬ 
ges of Courts of Small Causes holding their sittings in 24 places 
in the- Mofussil. The total number of suits iiT these courts 
was 36,362, being slightly in excess of the institutions of 
the preceding year. There were also 1,683 cases pending 
from the previous year, makiu" a total of 38,045 under 
trial. Of these 35,738 were decided during the year, leav¬ 
ing 2,307 pending at the close of it, of which 237 were 
pending for more than six weeks. Of the total number de¬ 
cided, 23,432, or 65-57 per cent., were decreed for the plain¬ 
tiffs. The total number of suits in which the Government 
*was concerned, pending on the 1st of April 1868, was 208 of 
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'Which 72 were original suits, and 136 were appeals. The num¬ 
ber of suits instituted in courts of first instance during the year 
under review was 198, and in the Appellate Courts 148, making 
a total of 346 suits ; and these with the suits previously pend¬ 
ing shewed an aggregate of 270 original suits and 284 appeals, 
or, altogether, 664 cases. Of the original suits, 154 were deci¬ 
ded in favour of Government, 16 were compromised, and 36 de¬ 
cided against Government; making a total of 206 suits decided, 
which left 64 pending. Of the 36 adverse decisions, 11 were 
appealed on behalf of Government and in 2 the decisions of the 
lower coirrts were reversed, the actual number lost in litigation 
being 34. Of the appeals, 147 were decided in favour of Go¬ 
vernment, 38 against it, and 18 were remanded for re-trial; 
making a total of 203 cases decided, which left 81 pending. The 
total number of judgments favourable to Government was 303, 
against 72 judgments which were unfavourable to it; and the 
total number of cases pending at the close of the ye.ar was 145, 
In 12 cases Government was cast in the courts both of first 
instance and of appeal. The amount expended in litigation 
during the year was lis. 59,728 in the land revenue department, 
and Ks. 180 in the salt and opium departments, making a total 
of Rs. 29,903. The amount realized under decrees of court was 
lis. 33,661 in the land revenue department and Rs. 1,326 in the 
salt and opium departments, which gave a total of lis. 34,987. 

Qc'iieral iicswtts.—The arrears on the original side of the 
High Court had increased considerably at the end of the year; 
on the appellate side the arrears decreased by 833 cases. A de¬ 
crease was noted in the institution of cases of the small cause class 
in the District Courts wdiich was usually ascribed to the stamp 
Act of 1807. Litigation decreased in the superior district courts 
by more than 26 per cent and in the inferior courts by little 
more than one per cent, shewing that the Stamp Act has most 
effect upon suits of the greatest value. As the number of institu¬ 
tions was smaller, the work of the Judges was lighter and the 
returns exhibit a decrease in the total number of cases disposed 
of. which in the Judges’ courts is accounted for by these 
officers having been obliged to devote more time to their duties 
ns. Sessions Judges. The court most in arrears was that of 
Backergunge where the work both civil and criminal had great¬ 
ly increased. The total value of original suits was Rs. 
4,77,39,304 and of appeals Rs. 58,70,405; the former fill up 10J 
lakhs, the latter Rs. 70,21,692. The aggregate cost of Civil Jus¬ 
tice to the State, deducting the income from stamps, was Rs. 
2,59,223. Since the imposition of the Stamp Act appeals from 
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Sadder Ameens and MoonsifFs have progressively declined. Ap¬ 
peals from subordinate judges under Act X. of 1859 have also 
steadily decreased since 1865. As usual, some particular class¬ 
es of cases predominated in particular districts. In Cuttack, 
for example, the number of suits for real property was more 
than treble the number in any other district except Bhaugulpore, 
Almost one-third of the total number of suits for real property 
on conveyance by gift was instituted in Tirhoot. Of 749 mort¬ 
gage suits, 154 were instituted in Midnapore and 148 in Jessore. 
Thirty out of 61 suits for real property on conveyance by will 
were in Jessore, while in no other district were more than 8. 
Chittagong and Tipperah had more than half of the entire num-' 
ber of dowry suits; Jessore and Chittagong were distinguished 
for suits for inheritance under the Mahomedan law; and Jessore 
and Burdwan for similar suits under the Hindoo law. The 
bulk of claims in right of adoption was in Sariin and Seebsau- 
gor. The largest number of cases connected with caste, rights 
of priests, and other religious subjects, was in Chittagong; the 
largest number of .suits for house ren t rvas in Burdwan and Dinage- 
pore ; and the largest number for damages was in Hooghly and 
the 24-Pergunnahs. The results of the year compared with those 
of the previous one were more favourable to plaintiffs and less 
favourable to defendants, the decisions being 73'71 per cent, for 
the former and 26'29 per cent, for the latter. The cost to Go¬ 
vernment of the Small Cause Courts in the Mofussil amounted 
to Rs. 2,64,671, while the net income (after deducting re¬ 
funds of stamps under section 26 of Act X of 1862,) amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 2,28,555, leaving a net charge to Government of 
Rs. 36,116 which exceeded that incurred in 1867 by Rs. 9,351, 

North-Westom Provinces- 


The returns for 1868-6.9 are extremely meagre in consequence 
of the usual report on Justice not having been received. The 
number of original suits and appeals instituted was 82>,592 the 
details of which are as follows :— 


Regulation District Courts, including Jliansie, 
brought under the jurisdiction of the High 
Court by Act X Vi 11. of 1867 ... 

Small Cause Courts,... 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts, ... 

Non-Eegulation Districts. 

Ajmere, .. ... 5,100 

Kumaon, ... ... ... 2,810 

Terai, •« •»« 103 


65,251 

5,485 

3,84a 
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Tiie biwiness disposed of by tlie High Court in its Original and 
jurisdiction is given in the annexed statement:— 
Original Side. 



Suits. 

Disposed of 
on Merits. 


liuiiiaiiiiug 
from Last 
Year. 

Filed in 
1S08. 

Oi'igiuul Suits 

7 

4 

7 

Ai)i')eal3 from Division Courts 

1 

4 
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A jipidluie Side. 
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in 186S. 

liegular .Appeals 

OS 

217 

249 

Special Apiieala 

380 

1,080 

1,833 

liefercnces from Small Cause Courts 


18 

IG 

Miscellaneous Orders in Court 

84 

2,033 

2,093 


The following table shows the result of at)peals in 1SG7 and 
18G8:~ 



In Regular 
Appeals. 

In Special 
Appeals. 

1SC7. 

1868. 

1867. 

1868. 

Dismissed on Default 

wmm 


20 

11 

Adjusted dr Withdrawn 


3 

5 

13 

Confirmed 


156 

1,175 

1,160 

Amended 


32 

63 

64 

lleversed ... ' ... 


35 

197 

158 

Remanded 

■ 1 

23 

503 

427 

Total 

246 

249 

1,963 

1,833 


The total number of original suits and appeals finally disposed 
of by the Courts subordinate to the High Court was 76,284, of 
which only 43 per cent. Avere contested cases tried and decided 
in Court. In the Non-Regulation Districts, the total number 
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finally disposed of during the year was 8,125, of which about 35 
per cent, were decided on their merits. 

The total number of suits and appeals which were pending on 
the 1st January, 1869, was, in the districts not stibordinate to 
the High Court, 552, and in the districts subordinate to the 
High Court, 4,962. The average number of suits remaining 
pending in each Judgeship of the Regulation Provinces 
was 264 ; in 1867, the average number pemling was 368. 

General Remits .—Litigation decreased in all the Regulation 
Districts except Allygurli, Cawnpore and Allahabad. The di¬ 
minution was most marked in the Benares District. The state of 
the files at the close of the year in the Non-Regulation Districts 
was also satisfactory. Niue ca.scs only in the Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces, and none in the Non-Regulation Provinces, had been 
pending for more than a year. A slight decrease in the duration 
of suits was observ^able iir the Courts of the Subordinate Judges,, 
but there was anincrea.se in the duration of suits in the Moon- 
sitfs’ Courts, and the Judges prcseiwed their high average of S' 
months 21 days for contested suits. In the Non-Regulation 
Provinces generally, there was an increase in the rapidity of 
justice. Tlio total number of ca.ses appealed under Rent Acts- 
fX, of 1859 apd XIV. of 1863, was 5,110—about 20 per cent. 
In the Regulation Districts, including Jhansie, about 74 per 
cent, of the original suits w'ere for debts on bond or otherwise. 
The increase in the percentage of suits for bond-debt is attribut¬ 
ed to the prevailing scarcity. The prohibitory scale of duties 
laid down by the Stamp Law of 1807 diminished suits regarding 
immovable property in a remarkable degree. The net value- 
of stamps was Rs. 15,35,702, and the cost of Civil and Su¬ 
bordinate Judges’ salaries and establishments wasRs. 10,48,420.. 
The average value of each suit was Rs. 312 ; the percentage of 
costs to value was Rs. 11, and the average costs per suit Rs. 34. 
The value of the property litigated in the regular and special 
appeals decided by the High Court in 1808, w'as Rs. 40,17,489^. 
a decrease of no less than Rs. 72,44,760 as compared with th& 
value of those decided in 1867. The average duration of suits ia 
the High Court was forty-six days, against fifty-eight in the 
preceding year. 

Fnnjab- 

The aggregate number of civil suits instituted amount¬ 
ed to 159,550, or 14,922, in excess of the number instituted 
in .•1807, when the enhanced rates were levied for six 
months only. Of the suits on the file of the different Courts, 
aggregating (with suits pending from the last year) 164,635,. 
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151,827 were disposed of within tlie year, at an average dura¬ 
tion of 17 days. The following table shows the number and 
description of (Jivil Suits disposed of:— 


Description of Suits. 
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Suits relating to administration of trusts and religious on- 
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Suits hcUtlng to Marriage, -Dowov or Divorce.— 
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Of the cases 37,468 were decided by 32 Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and tlieir Assistants; 77,378 were decided in 126 Tahsil 
Courts by Tahsildars and Naib Talisildars; 33,144 in 8 Districtand 
8 Cantonment Small Cause Courts; and 3,818by Honorary agen 
cy. Upon the merits 34.194 or 22 5 per cent, were decided in 
favour of plaintiffs and 16,030 or 10'6 pjcr cent, in favour of 
defendants; 8,136 or 5'3 per cent. ex-jKtrte, 37,069 or 24‘4 per 
cent, on confession, 6,160 or 4‘0 bj' arbitration ; 20,803 or 13’6 
wore dismissed on default, 29,304 or 19‘3 were adjusted or with¬ 
drawn and 131008 were tran.sfcrred. Small Cause Courts 
gave satisfitetion. The income from stamp.s a.nd process fees 
in the 8 District Small Cause Courts exceeded the expenditure 
by Rs. 30,645. In these Courts, the suits instituted increased 
from 22,683 in 1867 to 27,162 in 1868, of which 25,567 were 
decided at an average duration of 9 days. 

Appeals from the deci.sions of Tah.sil Courts, and Courts of 
Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
not exercisiiig full powers, lie to the De|)uty Commissioner 
of the District. Appeals from tJio decisions of District Offi¬ 
cers and Assistant Commissioners or E.xtra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners exercising full powers, glassed in original suits, lie do 
the Commissiouci's of Divisions, and also in cases where a Deputy 
Commissioner has reversed the order of a sidiordinate Court in 
a matter of fact. Ap])eal.s lie to the Chief Court from decisions 
of Commissioners exercising original Jurisdiction, or passed in 
appeal, when the order of the Lower Couit i.s rever.sc<l in a mat¬ 
ter of fact, and in all cases on questions of law or u.sage having 
the force of law. 


SlaCeiiieul showing the hnsiness o f the Ciril Appellale Courts of the. Punjab 
_ (luring ISOS. 
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During the year tliere were 73,208 applications for execution 
of decree, aggregating in value Rs. 50,9(i,291 ; of this amount, 
Rs. 17,47,129 was realized, as follows:—Rs. 0,95,417, or 39'8 
per cent, was paid voluntarily into Court; Rs. 8,11,802, or 46'4 
per cent, w'as paid after attachment, but before sale of property ; 
Rs. 2,39,910, or 13‘7 per cent, by actual sale of propertj'. 
The cost of civil justice in the Punjab was Rs. 1,15,478 in the' 
Chief Coiirt, Hs. 7,71,779 in the District Civil Courts and 
Rs. 1,00,922 in the Small Cause Courts. On the other hand the 
receipts from stamp duty on plaints amounted to Rs. 9,50,000 
and those from process fees Rs. 1,()0,0()0 leaving a surplus on 
the side of Civil Justice of Rs. 1,30,000. As in the Budget 
estimate no distinction is made between civil and criminal 
justice these results are obtained by deducting a third of the 
expenditure of the courts as t he cost of criminal trials. 

General Results .—The enhancement of the Stamp Duty did not 
prevent an increase of li tigation in this province. On the conti’ary 
it may be inferred from the statistics that the enhancement has 
not liad the effect of undidy repressing resort to Courts of Justice 
in matters connected with the ordinary transactions of life. 
The increase in litigation was most marked in suits for the recov¬ 
ery of money <hie on contract, an increase due to the introduction 
of the law of limitation on the lsl .)a,nuary 1809. The bulk of 
cases was, as usual, of small monetary vahie ; in only 1,300 cases 
did the amount in di.sjtute exceed 500 Rs.—while 15-,239 were for 
5 Rs. and under; 68,318 were I’or sttms exceeding 5 Rs. and not ex¬ 
ceeding 20 Rs.; and 54,918 were for sums exceeding 20 Rs, amt 
not exceeding 100 Rs.; the average value being 55 Rs. Although 
the despatch in the Civil Courts wuis satisfactory there wiis 
reason to believe that pressure of judicial work had begun 
seriously to interfere with the executive functions of the officers 
employed. But a largo number of petty suits, suitable for Tahsil 
Courts, was disposed of at the head quarters of Districts by 
highly paid officers, which might have been prevented by a 
re-organization of the judiciary. The substitution of the Code of 
Civil Procedure for the somewhat lax Punjab Code has 
been attended by large increase in the number of cases 
dismissed on default and of ex-parte decisions while ar¬ 
bitration is less resorted to. An enquiry was, how'ever, 
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The larger number of suits came under the following heads :— 


Simple det)t8, ... ... ... ... 3,647 

Bond, do., ... ... ... ... 7,2.30 

On account stated, ... ... ... 1,680 

Sloney paid or received, ... ... ... 59.5 

Goods sold, ... ... ... ... 33,04 

Breaclies of contract . . ... ... 1,.505 

Itent, .. ... 616 

iVrsoiial property, ... ... ... 2,388 

Damages for injury to propei t}^ ... ... 

Belating to real proyiei ty not otherwise sjiecified, ... 561 

miscellaneous ciises:— 

Execution of decrees, ... ... ... 11,936 

Glaiins against attached projH'i'ty, ... ... 758 

Apjdications for re hearing under Sectioji 119, ... 561 

I’roceedings received from other courts, ... 949 

Miscellaneous ])etition3. ... ... ... 3,597 


The vixlne of tlio suits in 1867 was lls. .30,63,75.3. 

Tlio following .st.'itomont sljow.s the results of fiyiireals to the 
several cla.sses of a])peilato courts in the province. 
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In the courts of Deputy Conimi.ssioners 71 per cent, of the 
appeals were given in favour of respondents: in 1867 it was 55 
per cent. The jifndihg cases amounted only to o per district. 
The average duration fell from 21 to 20 days. In the courts of 
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Commissioners 71 per cent, of tlie appeals were given in favour 
of respondents, ai)ont the same as in 1867. The pending cases 
were 23 or an average of 8 per division. The duration was 40 
days against 56 in 1867. In the Judicial Commissioner’s court 
•66 per cent, of the appeals decided on trial were in favour of res¬ 
pondents ; in 1867 the proportion was 83 per cent. The duration 
was lengthened hy 77 revenue appeals of an intricate character, 
traiisferred to the Judicial Commissioner’s court under Act 
XXXVJI. of 1867. The Judge of the Small Cause court sub¬ 
mitted 34 cases for a ruling. The amount of the decrees pa.ss- 
fd during the year was Its. 12,20,823 against Rs. 17,63,735 in 
1867. The a,mount realized and paid to decree-holders was Rs. 
13,32,.384 including sums realized on account of decrees passed 
in previous years. Executions to the amount of Rs. 6,36,137 
were pending. Of the number of applications for execution 39 
per cent, tverc completely, and 13 per cent, partially executed, 
and no action had been taken in 8 per cent, of the cases which 
were pending at the close of the year. Every district had a ba¬ 
lance in its favour in its account of receipts and disbursements of 
process fees. 

Gfneval Remlis .—The Civil suits in the province in¬ 
creased, the numbers being 22,047 in 1867, and 24,599 in 
I8(i8. 'I’ho Judicial Oommissionor considered that 1867 was an 
exceptional year, the first since annexation in which an increase 
in the civil business did not take place. He remarked that if 
the cau.se was Ihe new Stamp Act, this year’s figures sliow that 
it no longer lias that effect. Of the total civil judicial work 
Small Cause Court Judges di.sposed of 15 per cent., Honorary 
Assistant Commissioners of 5 per cent. Tahsildarsof 88 per cent., 
Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant Commissioners of 
36 per cent, and the Civil Judge and Deputy Commissioners of 
8 per cent. 


Central Provinces. 

The following statement shows the number and description of 
Civil and Revenue suits;— 
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Civil Court Cases. 

{On written obligation for sum certair 







(bond debt) 

4 Oft 

1 l.'>.0.3 

i 11.795 

6 

=> 

ID 

CO 


Oil unwritten do. (simple debt) .. 

79* 

•b)3 

'1 2.7.W 

2 

^ 7,867 

Ruitfi for money , 

Ou account stated 

2,1U 

2,145 2.353 

2-J 

k C,64(> 

duo on contract. 

Money paid or received .. 

9S 

a15 137 


551 


Goods «old 

1,1(U 

1.61!»; b‘i3S 

It 

3,912 


For broaches of contract not included in 




Suits for rent 

i. above 

nr>f^ 

431 377 

5 

1,376 


aot 

157 




Suits for personal property or value thereof ... 

2UI 

l,29i 

830 

4 

2,414 


''For injuries to the person attciideii with 



Suits for damages- 

direct or actual pecuniary dumago .. 


6( 



1(',3 

l'’or injuries to property ... 

(17 

287 

Ik 

8 

603 


For defamation 

i 

M 



34 


^For other injurios not, included in ulmvc 

1*2 

117 

25 



216 

jSuils to compel specilic porf<>rru:iii(;o of (;oiniacts 

2 

28 

2 

67 

ouit.'4 to set aside 

conlnicls and (‘bligatious on account of 




1 fraud, mistake, or jiccideiit 

31 

10 

6 


27 

Suits to compel oi 

Tircvont pat ticular acl.'S by w'ay of man- 



damufl or injtniction 



3 


4 

Suits to settle pai tnctsLip and other accounts 


100 

56 

3 
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Suits Connected with r-eligion or ciustc 

Suits reliiting to adininiHtratioii of trn.st and religious on- 

3 

6 



10 

dowmonts 

..1 


4 

t, 


0 

Suits relating to marriage, dower, .and tlivoicc 

10 

15(> 

128 

4 

298 

Stilts to estahlisli or rlis>intc adoption 

Suits rogaiding custouv and i-uardiutjsbiiv of infant." and lu 


2 

2 


4 

1 natics 

.. 


4 



4 

lOthoi suits to declare or cstabli.sh personal riuhts 


12? 

61 

1 

188 

Suits to establish (< 

• contest wills 


13 

2 


16 

Claims to iiiheri- j 
tanco. 1 

Under Hindoo baw’ 

Under Muhoniedan baw .. 

Under any other Law 


12 

4 

15 

6; 

3 

30 

0 

3 

Suits relating to the Ilcvcmie 


.^5 

76: 

b 

112 

Suits relating to mortgage of immovable prope rt y 


61 

r>4 

l! 

106 

Claims in right of pre-emption 

.Suits regarding the relative riglits of .superior and inferior 


2 

10 


12 

holdeisof land (other than rent suits) 


49 

13 


62 

Suita for partition of immovable projierty 


31 

62 



•Suita regarding boundaries 


0 

3ft 


41 

Suita for or relating to real property not included In above .. 


201 

3-U 

7 

652 

Suits to recover arreara of rent 

Suita ti» cstabliah or contest lighta to enhaneoment or abate- 


3,8fiS 

8-43 


4,361 

incnt of rent or to determine annmnt of rent 

... 

85 

14:i 

7 

235 

Suits regarding illegal exaction, duress, dl.stiaint or demand 


76 

4 


80 

Suita relating t<» ojoctment 


495 

68 

48 

611 

Suits relating to occupancy 


60 

16 


82 

Suits under Section 1, Clause 2, Act XIV. of 1S03 

.. 

9 

9 


18 

Partitions 

.. 


11 

108 

51 

17o 

Suits regarding accounts by or agtun.st agent &c. 

... 

17 

2 


19 

Sujts for kubooliyuta 


1 

6 


6 

Miscellaneous suits not included in .above 


407 

]f>5 

6 

681 

Proprietary rights tried by Settlement Court* 


274 

657 

392 

1,323 


Total .1 

9,368 a 

1,687 

&2,S1B 

681 ( 

14,256 


During the year the number of new suite which came before 
the Courts was 56,779, value Rs. 36,71,164,• against 48,159, value 
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Rs. 30,01,679 iu 1867, an increase of about 17 per cent. The 
average value of each suit was Rs. 64. Taking the whole num¬ 
ber of suits, there were 90 per cent, below Rs. 100 in value, 98-8 
per cent, below Rs. 500, and only 12 per cent, above that sum. 
Tile proportion in which suits came before the various classes 
of tribunals was as follows :— 


Before Sraiill Cause Courts 

IG 

per cent. 

Tehseeldars’ and Naib TcLseeldars’ Courts... 

46-5 

)) 

Station Courts 

37-5 

ff 

1 suits were (bus disposed of;— 

WiUtdi awn or struck off on d<'fault, 

22- 

per cent. 

Uncontested, but decreed ex-parf.a 

It 6 

M 

By coin))roniise or consent 

9- 

if 

By confession 

.36 • 

ff 

By arbitration ... ... 

OG 

f> 

Total imeon tested 

79-2 



Contested cases tried and decided in favour of plaintiff— 

In wliolo ... ... ... 9'7 

In part ... ... 5 9 

In favour of defondanfc ... ... 5-2 

Total contested trials ... 20’8 

The percentage of suits disposed of by arbitration was the same, 
but considering tliat the proportion of contested suits, was only 
20 or 25 per cent, and the simple character of the litigation, ar¬ 
bitration could only have been advantageous iu a few case.s. 
The average duration of contested cases was IcS‘8 and of un¬ 
contested cases 13‘6 days in 18()8. The number of regular ap¬ 
peals on the (lies of tlie Appellate Courts was 1,260, against 
1,245 iu the previous year. Of these, 119 were in the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, 801 in the Courts of Commissioners, 
459 in the Deputy Commissioners’Courts,—2'> per cent, being 
either partly or wholly successful. Only 82 appeals were insti¬ 
tuted iu Commissioners’ Courts from decrees iu suits under the 
Rent Law. There were 31,827 applications for execution.filcd 
during the year, as compared with 27,942 in the previous year, 
and execution took place in 19,705 cases. 

The number of regular Civil suits brought before the Courts 
increased, by not less than 17 per cent. 

British Burma- 

The following suits were instituted in the Civil and Revenue 
Courts 
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Litigation in Jiritish Burma. 


BcsciiiitiDi) of Claim. 


No. of ca«ca in difTeront 
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£ *j'o 


/On written ob;i;^ation for sum ceitain 
(Hond 

On unwiittcii (\<k do. do. (siiui»le debt) 
Suits for money On aee«mut stated 
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I iiDlXis sulii 

For brcaidios of contract not included 
in aliovc 

Suits for rent 

Suits for ijoiaonal pvoi‘orty or value tlicieof 

fKu- injuries to the i>oi.s.)n aUonded 
I with direct or actual jiccuuiary da- 
Suits foi daniii-J 
K®** I Imii ilcfaiilatiun 

I For uthci iiijuricH, not ir-chnlod in 
^ above .. 

.Suits to compel apecilic pei*forinancc of contracls ] * 
Suits to sot aside ' ont uicts and obli-ation tm account of 
fraiul, mist.akc or accident 

Suits to eonii>ol ot prevent particular ..cts by way of 
mandamurtoi injnnctiuu 
Suits to Kettle FariuorKljii) and ofber Acconuts 
\diiiiiidty anil otlnu suits lelatitii,' f-* sliipjiiiij; 

Suits cuimeeloo. wiih reliudon and c. .sto ” ] | 

,, lel.itiufif to auiuinirtiration i,f tiusi,> aitd reli^jiuti.s 
cndowineiits 

„ 1“ nianiage, dower and divorce 

„ to cstabUsh oi disjiuti; .idoptiou 

f, rc‘.:jir(liii:r custody and {,MiaidiansLin of infants and 

lunatics 

Otlior MiitH to declare or e.‘stabli>lj personal ri^dits 
Suits to establisli or contest. Wills 

/Under Jiindoo Law 

Claims to inlicritunco ..X „ Alahomodan l^w 

V M any otlior Favv 

Suita to cstablisli or eonlcKt tlie acta of H indoo widows 
,, TcUillny: to the Kovenue 
,, rclaiiiiK morfof immovable propci ty 
CliiimH in ii>;ht of pre-emption 
Suita to rcHume or asHcsa icntfieo lands 
„ raKiinliiig the rciiilivc i1k1ii.s of .siiiioiior and inferior 
holdeiH ot land (other than Kent Suits) 

,, for luirtitioii of immovable projicrty 
„ re^uirdiiij; boundaries 
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To enforce awards of private arbitration 

S\iit8 to recover ai rears of rent 
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Suits to resume or uf..sc»s laud bold exempt fi oiu revenue 
or rent 

Suits not included in above,,'. 
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Litigation in BritUh Burma. 


Appellate Business 



General Results .—The various Courts, considered as a whole, 
improved, yet the Courts of the lowest grade stood much in 
need of still further improvement. The Judges were selected 
from amongst the most influential of the people, and like most 
Burmans they had little other education than that which thdy 
received as boys in some Budhist monastery and what they had 
acquired by contact with the world. There can be little doubt 
that, in a large number of disputes, the people preferred to have 
their differences settled in their own village by their own village 
elders to proceeding some distance to a Civil Court to file a plaint, 
and to remain there some days away from their own private 
concerns till the case is finished. In many cases the dislike 
to a continuous absence, although it may be but for a few days, 
leads to compromises, to cases being struck off by default and to 
ex parte decrees. These in the whole Province amounted to no 
less than 7t>34, that is, 1060 decreed ex paHe, 1979 compromised, 
and 3,395 struck oflf in default or otherwise disposed of, although 
it is certain that all these were not owing to the dislike to at¬ 
tendance for some days at Court. 


Berar. 

The number of suits filed was 16,867, against 12,241 in 
1867, or an increase of 38 per cent. The suits instituted 
in the several Districts, the proportion they bear to the 
population, with the value of the property litigated, are thus 
shown:— 
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Litigation in Berar. 


The bulk of the original work, 56 per cent, was performed by 
the native judicial Extra Assistant Commissioners, whose juris¬ 
diction oxtemlod to suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value. The 
Small Cause Courts woi'ked well. That at Khamgaon—a 
lai'gc cotton mart and a j)lacc growing in importance—though 
only o]KMi during three months of the year under review, a,ttract- 
ed 899 suits of Avhich the Judge disposed of 799. At Oomra- 
wuttec 1,8.51 cases were decided, against 511 in 1867; and at 
Ellichpore there were 733 cases disposed of during the first year 
of the Court's existence. The number of appeals in the district 
Courts was 497 against C37, of Avhich 205 came before the Akolah 
district court. The average duration of suits in appeal ranged 
from 441 days in Ellichpore to 21 days in Woon. In the Com¬ 
missioners’ Courts 130 appeals were disposed of out of 141 pre¬ 
ferred. About 80 per cent, of these jtroved wholly success¬ 
ful. The average duration decreased consideiably, having been 
02 days in East and 09 days in West JJerar, against 174 and 99 
days in 1867. Filty-live appeals were lodged ni the Resident’s 
Courts, 35 of which w'crc inadmissible ; of the renniindor, judg¬ 
ment was confirmed in 18 cases, .and modified in one. The 
number of ]>crsons imprisoned Ibr debt declined fjom 888 in 
1867 to 580 in 1868, at the close of which year 33 persons 
were so inqnisoned. 

General Jicmdl-'t .—The large increase in litigation was duo to 
the opening of two .additional Small Cause Courts. In Akolah 
the excessive litigation advanced lather than ahated, notwith- 
_ standing the t ransfer to another district ol'a talook contaisiiug 
762,204 soids. It is remarked that the people of Akolah luive a 
special loudness for going to haw, Avhicb is being imbibed by other 
Districts also. ’J’hey had more opportunit ies of gratifying this 
taste than arc av.allahlc in othc'r Districts, and arc always being 
stirred up by the many .l’leadcr.s who infest the Province— 
of whom it is fair to add that some gencial improvement has 
latterly lieen recorded. Usurious money-lending is said to be 
the source of most civil actions : “ probably it is more convenient 
for the banker to file his suits in Court than to send an agent 
to dun debtors, who usually cannot pay, and often would not if 
they could.” The CommissioiKU’ of East Berar Avrites ;—The 
roturi\a shoAv ste.a.dily increasing litig,ation, .and yet the people 
cry out for more Courts- The trade in Berar is increasing enor¬ 
mously, and Avith a large increase in transactions co3nes a con¬ 
comitant incre.asc in litig<a.tion. Much hasheen done to render 
a resort to our Courts unnecessary. 'J'hc people iire encouraged 
to draw up Avritten bonds or agreements. 'J'hc registration of 
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deeds has been introduced throughout the Province. The high 
rate of institution stamp miist, to a certain degree, make a man 
pause at the threshold of a Court-house.” The District and 
Divisional Reports bore witness to intelligence and zeal on the 
part of the minor courts, which seldom had to deal with cases 
demanding a knowledge of law beyond that wdiich the judges 
had at their fingers’ ends. The work and supervision of the 
Officers of the higher grades were quite on a par with any ex¬ 
pectations that may have been formed by the Government. 

Mysore. » 


Description of Claim. 

18C7. 

*1808. 
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CO 
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V 

Q 

y rOij written promise for sum certain 

tVjJn 

0.710 

370 

0 

S 1 On unwritten promi«o ... ... ... ... 

!>(;(• 

1,600 

634 


) On account staled 
® Money paid or received 

({n2 

870 

218 


3(I-J 

2J0 

0 


o 1 For f'oods a(*ld and delivered ... 

3,o:;u 

3,198 

108 

ol 

SS l,IA)r brciielie.s of contract not included in llio above 

r;l7 

209 

0 

378 

Kuits for rent ... 

23 J 

1H» 

0 

43 

„ for lecovery of pcr.sonal i.>roi)crty or value thereof.. ... 

688 

698 

10 

0 

for itijuvioH to person ... 

0 

3 

3 

0 

„ f.A'injuries to property .. ... 

83 

08 

0 

16 

,, for defiunatiou ... ... .y ... ... 

5 

2 

0 

3 

„ for other ij juries not included in above... 

16 

19 

4 

0 

,, to compel spccii'jc pcrfoi-nuuice of (lontract.s 

39 

41 

2 

0 

,> to set aside coniracts and obligations on account of frainl, 





mistake (O'accident 

2 

0 

0 

2 

„ to compel or prevent particular acts by way of niundamus or 





injunction 

f 

4 

0 

6 

• i, to settle partnership and other accounts 

81 

22 

0 

9 

„ connected with religion and oaHlo ... ^ ... 

„ relating to administration of tru.sts and religious endow- 

i! 

2 

0 

0 

monts ... 

d 

0 

0 

4 

„ relating to marriage, dower, and divorce 

i 

9 

6 

0 

„ to establish or dispute adoption 

f) 

6 

0 

0 

,, regarding custody and guardianship of infants and lunatics 
Other suits to declare or establish personal rights 

1 

Oi 

0 

1 

124 

7j 

0 

62 

Suits to establish or contest wills 

0 

1 

1 

0 

c.air«stoinhonta.cof^-«“- ;;; 

GO 

8 

80 

12 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Suits to establish or contest the acts of Hindu widows ., 

4 

0 

0 

4 

,, relating to the 1 ‘evonuo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ relating to mortgage of immovable property 

36 

37 

2 

0 

,, in light of pre-emption ... •• ••• 

1 

2 

1 

0 

,, to lesumc or as.scss rent-free lands 


10 

3 

0 

„ regiuding the arrears of assosKineut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ regarding the relative rights of superior and inferior holders 

9 

3 



of land (other than rent suits) 

0 


,, for partition of immovablo property 

6 

40 

84 


,, regarding boundaries 

0 

0 

0 


„ foroj lelating to real property not included in the above 

178 

090 

518 


„ connected with other chvss not apeeihed in the ivbove, and as 





licr classified list which was hitherto in force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

13,455 

14,702 

1,891 

644 




644 



Net increase 

1,247 
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Liligatum, in Mysore. 


The work came before the undermentioned tribunals 


Cases Disposed. 


Courts. 

Cases 

Instituted. 


1867. 

1868. 


Pcishkars 

76 

113 

374 

2'72 

Amildars 

5,931 

6,774 

5,766 

42 01 

Snr-Cauzy of Mj'soro 

3118 

532 

325 

2-37 

Assistant Superintendents 

456 

523 

088 

601 

Deputy Superiutendenta 

171 

123 

117 

0'86 

Bangalore Court of Small Causes 

6,423 

6,637 

6,457 

47-03 

Total 

13,455 

14,702 

13,727 

100. 


The general result of the trial of the civil suits was; 

Arrears of suits from 1867 ... 

Instituted ilm-ing ISOS ... ... ... 

Keceived by transfer or remand ... 


Total for disposal 

These suits were disposed of as follows— 


Withdrawn and struck off ... ... 4,873 

Transferred ... ..." ... 309 

Decreed without contest—ex parto . ... 211373 

„ by confession ... 3,267 

,, by conipromise and consent ... 763 

,, by arbitration ... 14 

Contested and decreed for plaintiffs in whole 1,854 

)> in part 1,1,58 

,, defendant 468 


Total disposed of 
fending at the close of the year 


15,601 


6,182 


6,407 

3,480 

15,069 

432 


15,601 

The average dui’ation of each suit was 41'05 days against 
8'1;43 in the previous year. There was an increase of arrears to 
the of 93 cases. The number of regular and special ap¬ 
peals 1,193 in 1SG7 to 1075 in 1868. But the 

decrease w^® confined to certain courts, while in others there 
was an inci®®'®®- *^*® Judicial Commissioner’s court the ap¬ 

peals fell fr(^“^ l^J 1® ll^^' J"^'® appeals to the Superintendent 
of Nacrar fe]' 74 to 38, and in the district courts of his di¬ 
vision from 1^^ there was a slight increase through¬ 

out j^fftitagram Division and in the district courts of Nan- 

didn^ 
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At the close of 1857 the appeals remaining on the file were ... 
Instituted in 186S 


88 

1,075 


Withdrawn, transferred or struck off 
Decided on trial for appellant in whole 
,, in part 

In favour of respondents 

Eemandcd 

nemaining 



222 

... 

2Tb 


70 

• ». 

413 

... 

138 

... 


1,113 


1,069 

54 


1,113 

Of 138 remands, 71 occurred in tlic Division of Ashtagram 
being 20 more than in the previous year. 'I'his inconvenient pro¬ 
cedure was also adopted in 32 cases by the Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents of Nundidroog. The average duration of each appeal 
was 3078 days as compared with 44 of the previous year. Applica¬ 
tions for the execution of decrees increased from 8,190 to 8,980. 
The number of suits in,stituted in the Bangalore Court of Small 
Causes, increased from 6,423 to C,C37; and the value in litiga¬ 
tion from lls. 1,95,037 to lls. 2,40,822. The court is now self- 
supporting. 


Ooorg. 

. The following table exhibits the state of litigation in the vari¬ 
ous courts;— 


Courts. 

Civil Cases. 

Revenue 

Cases. 

Percentage 
disposed of.' 

Parpattagars 

■Mi 

41 


Suhedars 


3 

92-75 

Duryaft Cutcherry 

■Ict 


6-91 

Assistant Superintendents ... 

1 


0-17 

Superintendent... ... 

2 


0-17 

Total 

1,150 

44 

• 


The number of civil suits was 1,176, being an increase of only 
4 cases. The majority of the civil court cases were suits for 
“ bond debt,” “ simple debt,” and “ debt on account stated.” 
The number of suits for “simple debt” or debt “on unwritten 
obligation for sums certain” was 158, being 47 in excess of the 
year 1867. Of the 1,176 civil cases which stood for disposal, 
1,172 were disposed of during the year, against 1,167 of the 
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Litigalion in Coorg. 


previous year, and 4 wore pending at the close of the year. The 
great mass of litigation ivas, as usual, in suits valued at less 
than Ks. 100. The duration of original suits was 43 days dur¬ 
ing the year, against 44 days in the year previous. The value 
of suits was Rs. 1,04,887 against Rs. 1,06,280 the previous year. 
Being a decrease of Rs. 91,392 in the value of the suits litigated. 
The total cost of original suits was, R.s. 11,736 against Rs, 1.5,.519 
shewing a decrease of R.s. 3,782 and an average of Rs. 10 per 
suit in 1868, against Rs. 13 in 1867. The ivuniber of miscellan¬ 
eous cases that came hefore the -courts was 6,403 of which 
0,392 were disposed of. The jiuinber of .appeals was 115 or 36 
more than the number in 1867; of these 00 were dispo.sed of on 
trial, 16 were trausferi’cd to other courts, and 11 j-oniaincd for 
disposal .at the close ol’ the year. The Judicial Commissioner 
dispo.sed of 7 65 jter cent, of the appellate work, the Superiii- 
tendeut of 37'73, Assistant Superintendonts of 1'80 and the 
Duryaft Cutcherry of 52 83. 

General Itcmlle .—The most noteworthy feature of the year 
was the introduction of the Coorg Courts’ Act, and the conse¬ 
quent abolition of tlic old Dmyal't Cutcherry. Civil litigation 
was in rather a stagnant .state, jjartly owing, it is presumed, to 
the operation of the St.-imp Act of 1867, but mainly to the great 
depression .and want of contidonce ii.iul commercial activity in¬ 
duced by the unfavourable eotfeo season. Conscqucntlyg suits 
for large sums were rare, and nearly tlie whole burden, that is, 
92'75 per cent. I'ell on the Suba,dar,s, but the whole number of 
cases h.aving been only 1,176 in the province, this po-rtion of 
their duties did not apparently press very heavily on them. 



THE CRIMIFAL COURTS. 

Madras- 

•ractice was corrected by new forms of processes, and general rules were promulgat- 


The Criminal Courts^,of Madras. 
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Madras. 



criminal intimidation 

iieconduct in public by a drunken person 

ttexupts not otherwise provided for 
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Classes of Offences, 

• Ui CO 
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Umer lha renal Code. 

1st,—Oflfencos against tJie ijoison. 

2ikI— 1)0. i)roi)erty witii violence,. 

oitl.—Do. clo. witliout violence, . 

i th.—11 alioious oH'cnccs, . 

5th. — Forgery and ofl'enees against currency 

()th.—Offences .against justice . 

7th.—Miscellaneous offences . 


16 51(1 11 .537 

35 346 0 

47 87 12 146 

1 48 1 .56 

1 115 6 122 

2 1 2.52 4 277 


Total 

Under Siiccial Laws, Total 


Compare— 
1867 
1866 
1805 


Grand Total 


13.3 1,430 51 1,614 

3 2 1 6 

1.30 1,432 52 1,620 

181 1.461 147 1.8iy 

,301 1,987 217 2,564 

6.5! 1,888 27 2,674 


The jddicial proceeditigs mny be suminariised as follows 


Total number of persons arrested and 
proceeded against 

N. 1). —Froportiou of persons proceeded 
against to population one in 

J)tse/i((r(/t.d and Acquitted. 

Under Tonal Code 
Do. Special Laws 

3’otal disclnarged, &c. 

Percentage of persons discharged to per¬ 
sons proceeded against ... 

Convicted and Sentenced. 

To death 
,, trausport.ation 
,, imprisonment 
,, whipping ... 

„ fine 

,, other punishment (security for good 
behaviour, maintenance orders, &o.) ... 

Deduct imprisoned in default 

Total convicted 

Percentage of persons convicted to per-j 
sons proceeded against ... 


1868. 1867. 

1866. 

1865, 

■ 

175,253 173,486 

188,8.54 

175,219 

141 142 

128 

136 

48,194 39,920 

4.3,305 

40,647 

l,3,2(i3 16,702 

18,119 

18,238 

61,457 56,682 

35 1 326 

61,424 

32'5 

58,885 

336 

98 96 

91 

mm 

ISo! 186 

537 


47,9.39 49,403 

65.549 

o ];jo 2.98*2 

6,078 

■n 

62.8.36 63,823 

62,123 

67,966 

853 363 



j 



113,796! 116,083 

134,378 

118,877 

64'9 67’3 

69-4 


t 
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The Criminal Classes of Jfadras. 


Including three of the previous year, 107 references were made to 
the High Court for confirmation of the sentence of death and 
of these 9G sentences, or 89 7 per cent., were confirmed. Of all 
offences 64‘9 per cent, were tried, and of these 77'7 per cent, re¬ 
sulted in conviction. Of the total number of offences 50‘4 per 
cent, were prosecuted to conviction, nearly one-half of offenders 
escaping punishment. This, however, is better than in England 
where in nearly three out of four cases no person is convicted. 
Dacoities decreased to 48G against 533 in 1867; 158 cases, or 32'5 
per cent, of the whole, were committed in lioicses and villages, 
the remainder being on highways, or in fields and jungles. 
Conviction was obtained in 25'3 per cent. There wore 25 rob¬ 
beries by drugging, in 7 of which 10 persons were convicted. 
Six persons died from the effects of drugs. The returns of 
castes showed that of 157 murderers, 52 were Mudalis, Nayudus, 
and Chetties, and 10 Brahmans. One European was convicted 
of murder. Mulcers, Khoinls, and Hill men cominittcd the 
largest proportion of culpable homicides. Of 25 persons con¬ 
victed of rape, 13 were Nayudu and Mudalifs. Four Mussal- 
mans and one foreigner (not a British subject) were convicted 
of unnatural offences. Of 588 dacoits convicted 124 were Pa¬ 
riahs ; 71 Brinjarios, Lambadies, or Yerukalas, and 122 Koravars, 
Maravars, and Kallars. Two Brahmans, 7 Rajputs, 5 Mussal- 
mans, and 72 Nayudus and Mudalies were convicted of dacoity. 
About 33 per cent, of all dacoits belonged to hereditary criminal 
classes. Pariahs, Koravars, and other low castes contributed the 
majority of house-breakers and thieves. Of 08 forgers eight 
w'cre Brahmans and 33 were Nayudus, Chetties and Mudaliars. 
Pariahs and low castes arc most given to rioting, but 51 Brah¬ 
mans, 414 Nayudus and Mudalies, 04 Mussalmans and 101 Mop- 
lahs and Liibbays were also convicted of this offence. 

Of 51,343 persons convicted 49 were Europeans, 32 of whom 
w'ere convicted of assardt and hurt; 67 W'ere East Indians, 35 
of whom were also punished for the like petty offences ; 1,912 
Brahmans; 2,696 Mussalmans; 1,237 Moplahs and Lubbays; 
15,501 Nayudus and Mud.alies; and 13,240 were Pariahs and 
other low castes ; 3,028,. or 7 per cent, only of the whole, belong¬ 
ing to the hereditary criminal castes. 



The following statenaent shows the criminal work of tiie Regulation district com ts 


The Criminal Courts of Bombay, 
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Bomhay. 


The punishiriciits inflicted were as follows :— 


Court. 

S 

Transportation for 
life. 

fe . 

M-l 0} 

fl ^ 
O 
'42 

1 o 

O (D 

P 

Imprisonment. 

Fined and impri¬ 
soned. 

Fined. 

Whipped. 

Alimcdabad 

4 

14 


97(i 

422 

2,717 

42 

Surat 

1 

(] 

3 

4(i!) 

1.57 

2,481 

28 

Kliaudeish 

3 


13 

1)(J4 

291 

1,998 

109 

Coucau 

.') 

si 

18 

1,0(18 

4^4 

4,7ti3 

43 

Tooiia 

C 

13 

12 

705 

210 

3,094 

50 

.Sliolapore 




12 

1 



Ahiiicdmiganr ... 

3 

2 

O 

742 

71 

2,721 

19 

l!.iitn.i”bt;rry ('2 montlis) ... 

1 


... 

33 

17 

22.f> 

1 

Saltiira 

3 

2 

2 

74.') 

283 

1,070 

19 

Bolfiaiiin (2 mouths) 

>.. 



r >2 

8 

73 

O 

Kulladglioo 

S 

1 


203 

90 

549 

1 

Dharwar 

4 

8 


7(i8 

188 

1,531 

24 

'«• 

V) 


... 

514 

170 

041 

14 


40 

73 

4!) 

7,131 

2,355 22,433 

352 

Eesults iu 1SC7-68 

44 

811 

11)8 

7,024 

25,702 

400 


There w'erc in all 36,873 offences and 33,831 trials. There 
were 31,882 person,s convicted against Sthloi acquitted, or more 
than half. An inci'ease was noted in culpable homicide, grievous 
hurt, assaults, i-ape and ducoity ; and a marked decrease in false 
evidence, ofi'ences I’elating to coin and stamps, causing miscar¬ 
riage, kidnapping, .simple thefts and highway robbery. In the 
Courts of Se.ssiou there were 1,722 persons tried, 92G convicted, 
and 194 appeals passed from the A.ssistant Session Judge and 
Session Judges to the High Court There were 40 sentences of 
death against 44, there were 73 of transportation for life against 
89 and 49 of transportation for definite terms of years against 
192. The number of appeals disposed of by Courts of Session 
and District Magistrate.s was 2,241. Of these 1,550 sentences 
were confirmed, 501 reversed and 185 altered. 

The cases in the Northern Divi.sion amounted to 19,882, against 
19,181 in the previous year, showing an increase of 201; the num¬ 
ber of detections to 10,599, or 81 per cent., against 15,067, or 78 
per cent. Of ‘offences against the human body,’ there were 4,808 
cases, of which 4,607 w'cre detected, against 4,420 in the previous 
year, of which 4,141 were found out. The ‘ murder’ cases 
amounted to 07, being an increase of 8 as compared with the 
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previous year, and 59 of these wore detected. Under ‘culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder’ there were 26 cases, being 
an increase of 3 over the number rccorde.il in 1867, and of these 
all but one were brought to justice. “The ‘offences cagainst 
property’ sliow 8,348 ea.ses againsl 9,474 in the previous year, 
being a dccrciiso of 1,120. The cnse.s under ‘ theft,’‘ robbery,’ 
and ‘ dacoity’amounted to 5,544, 179, and 71, against 6,637, 189, 
and 87 in 1867, being a decri'ase of 1,103, 10, and 16 res¬ 
pectively. Tliis is mo.st satisfactory con.^idering how' unfavou¬ 
rable the state of tlic season proved, .and slmws that the Fa¬ 
mine Reli(;f Works organised by (lovornment did good. The 
detection under the above three lu'ads amounted to 5,790, or 08 
per cent., against 6,f)13, or 5.a per cent, la.st year. Tlie v.aluo 
of property as regislered at tlie time the offmiees were reported 
amounted to Us. 3,76,1)75, of wdiieh Us. 1,20,304, or about 33 per 
cent, were recovered. 

In the Southern Division Ibo, decrease of crime amount oil 
to 5'47 per cent. In the Alimodnuggur and Oanara districts tlio 
decrease was very small, Imt in the sub-districts of yiiohaporc,in 
Kulla.dghee, in Sa.ttara, in Dharwar, and in Bcigaum it .amounted 
tc» 28'69, 10'87, 10'76, 6’63 and ()'56 per cent, respectively. 
Crime of a heinous nature increased in Kull.adgheo and Canara, 
Shol.apore, Ahmedmiggur and Uutnagherry. In the Dharwar 
district there was a 'considerable decrea.so in such crimes. In 
Poona and Bclg.aum districts there w'as .also a deci’ease, but to a 
smaller extent. In Sattara the decrease was very trifling. In 
crimes of a less heinous nature there w.a.s a total decrease, 
amounting for the entire division, to 5 00 per cent. The propor¬ 
tion of convictions to arrests w.as largest in the Ahmednuggur 
district, amounting to 52 per cent. In Dharw.ar .and Canara 
the proportion was a little more than 43 per cent, in Sattara 
district 41 per cent, in Kulladghee and Belgaum 39 per cent, 
in Poona 33 per cent, in Kutnagherry 31 per cent, and inShola- 
pore 30 percent. In Belgaum a ga.t)g of burglarous Kliykarees 
were apprehended wuth stolen property amounting to Us. 3,590. 
The trial resulted in 25 out of 27 men being sentenced to different 
periods of rigorous imprisonment varying from three to ten years. 

In Bombay city 25,993 persons were brought before the 
Police Courts. Of these 197 wei-e committed to the High. 
Court, 1 to the Petty Sessions, 14,010 convicted, 4,080 ac¬ 
quitted, the charges against 7,624 withdrawn and 11 were un¬ 
der remand at the close of the year. Of the number committed 
to the High Court 133 were convicted and 64 acquitted, and the 
case committed to the Petty Sessions resulted in the conviction 
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Crime in Sindh and Aden. 


of the single prisoner concerned in it. Compared with the pre¬ 
vious 3 ’ear, in wliich 17,620 persons were tried, the increase was 
very largo, probably owing to the large ninnher of persons who 
came back to Bombay from the Abyssinian Expedition. 

In Sindh tlic number of offences was 10,984. There were 9,017 
trials in which 7004 persons xvere convicted. The number of 
offences was leSs by nearly 500 than in 1807. Tlicre was a mark¬ 
ed increase in the cases of murder brought to tri.al, 37 against 21. 
This increase occurred mainly in the single district of Sliikar- 
poor, where the number rose from 5 to 17 in 1808. Eight 
persons only in 1807 were sentenced to death, while 11 were 
transported for life ; in 1808 the respective numbers were 23 
and 3. Minor crimes of i)ersoiial violence diminished by about 
400, viz. from 2,748 to 2,350. In the ci-imo peculiar to the 
province, cattle-lifting, there was a marked dccieaso from 
2,011 to 1,773. Ordinary thefts sunk from 2,559 to 2,413 
and ’there was but one daeoity during the year. The number of 
convictions decre.ased by about 200 ; the fact that for 7,000 
persons convicted 9,000 were ac(piittcd, did not speak favourably 
for the Police. 'I'lie Sudder (kmrt la^versed during the year, on 
appeal, 34 sentences, .against 20 in 1807 ; on review, 97 against 
23 in 1807; besides the reversals (15) in cases rcfeired under 
Sectio'ii 434 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 'I'he number 
of reversals, on appeal, by the Sessicjiis Judges and Magistrates 
was 298, or somewhat less than in 1807, luit the sentence was 
altered in 291 cases jxgaiimt 181 in the previous year. 

In Aden 1,422 jjcr.sons were tried, of whom 1,389 were convict¬ 
ed. There was an increase in crime, principally in cases of as¬ 
sault, aifr.ay, insult, public nuisance, and theft. In the first four 
there was <an increase of 125 c.ases, whilst in theft there was an 
increase of 141 cases. 

B-ngal 

In the High Court 294 persons were committed for trial 
a.’ain&t 359 in the previous year; 207 were convicted, 2 of 
whom were sentenced to death, 1 to transportation, 11 to 
transportation for terms varying from 7 to 14 j'care, 1 to 
penal servitude for life, 2 to ])enal servitude for 4 and 10 
jears respectively, .and 185 to rigorous imprisonment for pe¬ 
riods ranging from 7 years downwards. Besides these, 1 per¬ 
son was sentenced to simple imprisonment, 2 were fined, 1 was 
sentenced to solitary confinement, and 1 received a whipping in 
addition to imprisonment. Seventy-five persons were acquitted, 
6 discharged without trial and 0 remained under trial at the 
close of the year. The High Court also heard 1,296 criminal ap- 
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peals and confirmed o4 sentences of death. Thirty-three capital 
sentences were commuted to transportation for life, 1 to tran¬ 
sportation for seven, years anil 1 to rigorous imprisonment for 
ten years. Two hundred ami sixty-two cases were adjudicated 
by the High. Court as a court of revLsiou, and in 116 of the.se the 
sentences of the lower courts were confirmed, in 6 modified, and 
In 122 reversed; while IS cases remained under trial. In ap¬ 
peals the orders of the Sessions Judge were confirmed in 643 
cases, modified in Go, and reversed in 7(5; while o cases were re¬ 
manded for re-trial, and 60 remained undecided at the close of 
the year. In .33 miscellaneous cases the petitions were rejected. 
In 69 ca.ses. the orders of the lower courts were confirmed, in 1 
modified, and in -5 reversed, leaving one pending at the end of 
the year. The following table shows the working of the Sessions 
Courts in their original jurisdiction :— 

Cases. Persons. 

Convicted and sentenced to fine, imprisonment, or trans¬ 
portation ... ... ... 1,09.5 2,.‘130 

I’cforred for confirmation of sentence to lligli Court ... (iS 94 

Acquitted ... ... ... 514 1,44.1 

Commitments pemling at the close of the year ... 220 478 

Total ... ... ... 1,997 4,343 

The Sessions Courts licard also 4,346 appeals in criminal trials 
and 317 miscellaneoii.s case.s. Of the 4,:M'6 appeals from orders 
pas.sed by magistrates in criminal (rials, 493 were rejected, while 
in 2,710 cases the orders were confirmed, and in 1,143 rovor.sed. 
Of tlie 317 miseellaneons appeals, 134 were rejected, while in 
99 cases the orders appealed from were coidirnied, and in 84 ro- 
versod. The nuiahcr of appeals pending at the end of 1868 was 
213. The returns of crime in the Magistrates Courts are as 


under:— 

Number of cases under trial hefore magistrates ... 78,203 

Number of persons under trial ... ... 1,42,7.48. 

Convicted ... ... ... ... 74,074 

Committed ... ... 3,9(10 

lieleased .. ... ... 59,8.34 

Otherwise disposed of ... ... ... ,587 

Pending ... ... ... ... 3,747 

Percentage of persons convicted and committed those under 
trial . ... ... .. 54" 

Percentage of persons released aad otherwise disposed of ... 42 


The total number of persons brought to trial showed an in¬ 
crease of 305 in 1867. There was, however, in 1868 an actual de¬ 
crease of 1,907 persons tried, as compared with 1867. The in¬ 
crease in crime was largest in Backorguuge and Jessore; In 
llacca, Monghyr, Beerbhoom, Pooree, Balasore, Bogra, and 
Maldah, there was also an increase, , The number; "of cases 

X 3 
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l)eti(!iiiy lu'fotT the ir.figistrates at tlie close of 18C8 was 1,903, 
involviiig 3,747 persons, of whom 1,108 were in Jail, 1,827 on 
bail, and 7o2 on recognizance. Of tlie cases 1871 had been 
under trial for not moie than 8 months, the number of cases 
peinling beyond that period being 32, aga.in.st 52 of the preced- 
ing year. 'I’lie number of per.sons convicted and committed 
formed 5{)'77 per cent, of the wliole number dispo.sed of, while 
the uumf)er of those aetjuit ted, discharged and released, amount¬ 
ed to 42 '28 per cent. Tlte total nuinber of witnesses e.Kamined 
by magistrates iti 1808 was 2,87,370. '1 he longest detentions 

of witnesses were eight days in Jessore, nine days in Backer- 
gunge, and fifteen days in Sylhet. Of 74,674 persons convicted 
after trial, 21,383 wcie senteuce<l to various terms of imprison¬ 
ment, 0,730 were visited w'ith lighter punishments, inclusive of 
whipping which was administered in 2,082 cases, and 40,501 
were fined. Sentences of whipping were pas.sod by nuudslrates 
and sessions judges on 2,202 persons^of whom 2,098 were aduli and 
109 juvenile offeiider.s. 'I’lie total amount of tines imposed by ma¬ 
gistrates was Hs. 5,38,100, of which Its. 4,03,025 was realized. 
Appeals from the orders of subordinate magistrates heard 
by magistrates of districts dining the year w'ere altogeth¬ 
er 1,043 in number, of which 112"were rejected; while in 999 
the orders of the subordinate magistrates were confirmed, and 
in 532 modified or rover.sed. In addition to the stipendiary 
magistrates, there w'cre 31 honorary magistrates, rvlio decided 

during the year 1,719 cases, involving 3,005 persons, of whom 
1,019 were convicted and 1.44i; aciiuitled. Only 47 appeals 
wore preferred from t heii- decisions, in 25 of which the orders were 
confirmed, and in 20 modified or leversed, two remaiiiino- un¬ 
heard at the clo.se of the year. 

A failure of justicc in Assam raised a question as to the exjie- 
diency of withdrawing the jury system. The Commis.siouer did 
not approve of that system, and was inclined to substitute a 
system under which the Judge, for weighty reasons could set 
aside a verdict. It wa.s noted that in Assam all trial's in the 
Sessions Court were held by jury, and the matter was compro¬ 
mised by restricting the powers of juries to the same class of 
cases as in the regulation districts. 

North-Western Provinces- 

The total number of offences reported was 109,029, being 
17,889 offences in excess of the number reported in 1807, or 
an average increase per district of 511 cases. The followdng 
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in 1867. The average number of stripes inflicted was 17 a.«d> 
the liighest was 30. The number of witnesses wlio attended 
tlie Mugisteiial Oomts was 265,64!). Tlic average number 
of daj’s during which each case lasted in these Courts was 
eight. There were 4,158 appeals from the decisions of the- 
Magistrates to the Sessions Judges by about 6 per cent, of, 
the persons punished; 20 per cent, of these appeals w'ere' 
rejected, 6l per cent., wore upheld, and in 26 per cent,,, 
only were the decisions disturbed. There were 2,988 person.? 
who were committed to the Sessions Court; of these 66 per cent, 
were convicted, and 26 per cent, were tictpiitted. 'I'liere were- 
202 persons ttndispo.sed of at theclo.se of the year. The number 
of appeals to Magistrates of districts was 2,251; in 32 per¬ 
cent. the orders of the Lowler Courts wore disturbed, and in, 
55 per cent, upheld. The kind of punishments inflicted by the 
iSc.ssions Judges is given below:— 



Persons. 

Fined, 

... ... 24 

J nipl-i.-soiU'<I, 

... 1,010 

Flogged— {(i) Adulls, 

3 

„ (li) Jiivcnilt'.s, 

8 

Imprisoned imd fined. 

... 234 

linpiisoned -.ind Hogged, 

3 

Semenced to dentil. 

86 

Trunsjiorted for life, 

... 223 

„ terms, 

10 

46 cases, forfeiture of property 

was adjiuiicaled. In one 


case only was solitiiry conlinemont inllicted. The total amount 
of fines inflicted was 11s. 38,733, of which only Rs. 8,952 a])pear 
to have been realized. The number of cases tried with Asse.ssors 
was 1,302, and the number of cases in which the Judge agreed 
with tlicm w'as 1,086. Of 84 persons sentenced to death by the 
Sessions Judges, 55 were executed. 'J’he sentences were con¬ 
firmed on 57; but in two instances they were subsequently 
commuted to transjanlation for life. From tlie Sessions Judges 
821 cases were called, for by the High Court on appeal or on 
petusal of monthly statements. Tlie orders were confirmed 
in "the cases of 456, modified or remanded in 205, and reserved 
in 160. Eight cages were disposed of by the High Court in 
original criminal jurisdiction, and the cases occupied six days. 
On the appellate side the number of cases disposed of was 597, 
and the number pending at the close of the.year was 31. The 
average duration of cases was twenty-one da.ys. In fifty-seven 
cases sentence #ideath was passed, 21 persons were transported 
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for life and 200 sentenced to iraprisoninent for five years and np- 
wards. The Government released 2 persons, and commuted tlie 
senlences passed on 20. In (lie Terui District the total numlier 
of ascertained offences was 239, against 215 in 1807. Tlie 
increa.se in crime was cliiefly in petty theft, and is attributable 
to the scarcity of food. 

Punjab- 

Ill tlie Punjab, as in other iirovinces wdierc scarcity pre¬ 
vailed, there w'a.s during 1 StKS a large increase of crime. The 
number of offences rejiorted ivas 70,880, being an increase of 
7,997 upon the number .shown in the returns of 1.^07. Tlie bulk 
of the increa.se occurred in offmices against ])roperty, a.s will be 
seen from this classified table :— 


Class I .—Offences ag.aiiisl tlie .Sl.ite, public jus- 

1S67. 

1SG8. 



lice, Older .-iiid Ir.-viujuillitv, 

11,988 

10.(507 

Class 11. —0/t'enccs iigaiii.st the person. 

17. :>()() 

17.807 

Class 111. —Ofi'euecs iij;aiiist projierty, 

20,779 

33,108 

Class IV. —Oll'eiices agiiinst local and special laws, 

&c., (all bailable). 

G,740 

8,438 


Among offences against jiioperty the increase is most marked 
especiall}' in cases of tbeft and house-breaking, which rose from 
21,180 cases in 1807 to 20,279 cases in 1808. I'he proportion 
of these crimes lo population in tlie Punjab was little more than 
one-third of that obt.dning in England' and Wales, as will be 
seen from the following table;— 



PopulatioB. 

No. of thefts 
and burglaries. 

Il.atio 

to population. 

England and Wal^ (1SC7,) ... 
Punjab (1868,) 

21 ,.000,000 

17,500,000 

90,707 

20,279 

1 to 238 persons. 

1 to GGl „ 


The increase in robbery was chiefly in Ferozeporo, Sirsa, 
IIia.sar and Gurgaon, bordering on JNative States and over-run 
■with starving fugitives from Kajputana. Of the dacoity cases 
25 -vi’ere of the nature of petty plundering raids by men of in¬ 
dependent tribes on the Western frontier, and 12 occurred in 
the semi-independent territory of the Nawab of 'J’ank. There was 
a decrease in the numher of cases of assault, use of criminal force, 
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causing liurt, rape and unnatural crime; but cases of murder 
increased from 287 to 332. Of these 163 were committed in the 
six frontier districts and as many as 80 in the Poshawur dis¬ 
trict. The number of criminal cases coming under judicial 
cognizance jn 1868, was 54,4'69, of which 16,792 were non- 
bailable and 87,677 bailable, or an increase of 10’2, per cent. 
Of these cases 5 were heard and di.sposed of by the Chief 
Court; 358 by Cotn ts of Session ; 837 by Magistrates exercising 
enhanced powers under Act XV. of 1862; 24,999 by Magistrates 
with full poAvers; 17,523 by Subordinate Magistrales of the first 
class and 9,384 by Subordinate Magistrates of the 2nd class ; 
—47,885 persons, or 90 per cent., Averc tried by fa'ki magis¬ 
trates, and 4,858 persons, or 10 2 rer cent., by uv/p<iul magis¬ 
trates; 21,107, or 40 per cent., by European, and 31,636, or 60 
per cent., by Native agency. All were disposed of within the 
year exccj)t 549 cases, or J per cent. 'J'he average duration of 
trials Avas 7 days from the date of fornual charge to the date 
of decision, and of prcliniijiary enquiries 14 days—one day more 
than in 1867. Of 145,579 Avitnesses summoned, 88 jAer cent, 
were discharged on (he 1st day, 8 ])er cent, on the 2nd day, and 
2 per cent, on the 3rd day of attendance. Of persons tried for 
iiou-bailable otfences, 57 per cent. Avero comndtted or coiiA'ict.ed ; 
of persons charged Avith bailable offences, 62 per cent. Avere 
committed or convicted. Thirty-five were .sentenced to trans¬ 
portation, and 14,534 to varbiis terms cf imprisonment. The 
total number of persons fined Avas 56,958, and the total amount 
of fines imposed, Ks. 5,59,509, or on an average of Rs.9-12-11 on 
each person fined. Of the total amount imposed, Ils. 3,27,311 
or 58 per cent. Avas realized, a far smaller proj)ortion than last 
year, Avhen 75 per cent. Avas realized. Rs. 25,440 Avas paid as 
compensation to injured parties. 

Of 18,408 persons liable to the punishment of whipping, 
only 2,279 or 12 per cent. Avere sentenced to that punish¬ 
ment; of these, 1,957 Avere adults, and 322 juveniles; 1,751 
were Avhipped in lieu of other punishment oif first conviction, 
30 in lieu of other punishment on second conviction, and 498 
in addition to other punishment on second conviction. Fifty- 
seven European British subjects Avere tried by Justices of the 
Peace, and 9 Avere committed for trial before the Chief CoAirt. 
Disputes relating to land or Avater numbered only 39, being 9 less 
than last year. I’he number of persons bound doAvn to keep the 
peace, was 2,839, or G82 in excess of last year; one cause perhaps 
of the decrease in the number of cases of rioting. The number 
of persons called on to furnish security for good behaviour Avas 
I 
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1,510 or 337 less than in 1867. Of 368 sc.ssions cases for disposal, 
824 were disposed of during the year, at an average duration of 40 
days iigain.st 60 days, Of 884 persons tried, Go percent, were con¬ 
victed, a sliglitly higlicr proportion than in 1867. Of 26,907 cases 
decided by Subordinal,e Magistrates, 'ro per cent, were appealed 
to tlio Magi.strate of the District; in appealed cases, 14 per cent, 
of the orders were inodilied, and 17 per cent, reversed, in 1 per 
cent, re-trial was ordered, and in 68 per cent, the orders were 
not interfered rvitli. 'I here rvere 3,148 appeals to Sessions 
(■ourts; in 80 per cent, of the cases appealed tlie original orders 
were upheld ; in 7 per cent, modified; in 12 per cent, reversed ; 
and in 1 per cent, re-trial was ordered, d'he average duration 
was 16 days ; and only 97 cases were pending. 

The Chief Court held live Criminal Sessions during the year, for 
the trial of8Euro)>ean British subjects, allof whom were convicted. 
Of these 1 wa.s clia,rgod with criminal breach of trust, 2 wdth per- 
juiy’, 3 witli using a forged document, 1 w'itli cheating, and 1 
Avith a.ssaulting a jadilic servant. Including ca.ses pending, 63 
cases, involving 77 persons, were referred to the Chief Court for 
confirmation of the .sentence of death. In the ca.se of 63 persons, 
the sentence of death wais confirmed, in 12 cases modified, in 1 
case a new trial was ordered and in only a single case was there 
an acquittal. During the year, theirs were 419 appeals, invol¬ 
ving 602 j^ensous; of these 39.5 cases were disposed of during 
tlu^ year, at an average duration of 28 days from date of appeal. 
In 82 per cent, of casc.s appealed the orders of tlie lower Courts 
were not. interfered with, in 10 per cent, the orders were modi¬ 
fied, and in 7 per cent. rever,sed. As a Court of Revision the 
Cdiief Court called for the records of 218 cases; of these, 212 
were disposed of during the year ; in 38 per cent, of the cases, 
the original orders were upheld ; in 19 per cent, modified; in 12 
per cent, reversed ; and in 29 per cent., re-ti’ials were ordered. 
Upon the whole, although judicial business enormously increas¬ 
ed, it was promptly disposed of—in Sessions Courts far more 
promptly than in 1867—while the gna/ifi/steadily improved. 
The aggregate number of civil suits instituted amounted to 
159,5.50, or 14,922, in excess of the number instituted in 1867, 
when the enhanced rates were levied for six months only. 

Oudh. 

The increase in crime was gcnei’al except in offences against 
public justice, and. vagrancy and bad character. The In¬ 
spector General ascribes the increase to the dearness of 

VoL. XIV., Pari I. Y 
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food. Cattle theft decreased from 168 cases in 1867 to 1,522. 
There were 407 apprehen.sions and 386 convictions against 361 
and 285 in 1807. During the year 20,589 cognizable cases were 
empiircd into by the police against 10.770 in 1807. This gives 
a percentage of 37‘40 of cases iuepured into a,gainst cases report¬ 
ed, as compared with 39’10 in 1807- The number of persons a.p- 
prehended was 21,591, beir;g 104'86 per cent, to cases inquired 
into again.st 103’59 per cent, in ]807. The numl er of persons con¬ 
victed was 10,390, being 75'91 per cent, of persons apprehejided 
against 75'52 percent, in 1807. Of 109 riots rejKU'ted on in 1808 
tire causes are said to have been a.s follows :—Laud, 28 ; Tanks 
and Irrigation, 29 ; Cro{)s, 22 ; droves, 7; drazing, 16 ; Rent, 
4 ; Debt, 3; Brahmins and religiou.s fees, 4 ; and other causes 50. 
In two cjiscs oidy were deadly weapons cm[)loycd. The percen¬ 
tage of apprehensions to jwlice inquiry was 56-79 against 58'62 
and of convictions to jxirsons tried 78'27. 'I'be accidental deaths 
decreased from 4,744 in 1807 to 4,050 in 1808. Inquiries were 
made in 1,223 villages in the province regarding tlie statistics 
of Rajput families. Tlie figures ate as follows ;— 


llajput adult males. 


40,713 

„ ,, females, ... 


35,480 

„ children under four years, males. 


7,913 

„ „ females, ... 


6,584 

Other castes, adult males, 


1,74.251 

„ „ feinale.s. 


1,52,110 

„ children ninler four years, males. 


38,500 

,, ,, females, 

••• 

37,296 

The percentage of females to males was 

Rajput adults, 

• »» 

43-16 

Olliers, „ 


46-60 

Rajput children, 

• •• 

45-43 

Olliers, ,, 

... 

49-16 

The percentage of living Rajput females 

to .all of the under 

mentioned ages is as follows :— 

Above three years. 


41-74 

Between three and two, ... 

• •r 

45 82 

„ two and one, 


46-ys 

Uiide’r one year, ... ... 

••• 

48-32 


Results so nearly reaching those of the rest of the population lod 
to the belief that the crime had almost ceased. The number of 
offences of which judicial coguizance was taken was 80,755, in 
addition to 149 pending from the last year. The general result 
of the trials was as follows;— 




Xfumber of Persons dealt with Persons disposed of 
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Grand total, ... 31124,044 13,227 45 39,627 3,990 8,877 24,474 
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The average duration of cases varied from 2 days ia the Judi- 
ual Commissioner’s Court to 81 days in a Commissioner’s. Tlie 
proportion of convictions in the district courts was 62 per cent, 
against 67 per cent, in 1867. Tlie acquittals chiefly took place on 
charges of hurt, criminal force, criminal irespass and other petty 
grievances. In the Deputy CoinmiKsionors’ courts, sitting as 
sessions courts, the percentage of convictions* Avas only 60 against 
70 per cent, in 1867. In the Cominissiouers’ courts it was 55 
per cent. In the Judicial Commissioner’s court the convictions 
were 90 per cent, against 91 per cent, in 1867. 'i’he following 
figures show the number of persons punished in all the courts 
during the year :— 


Fined, 

... 11,975 

Imprisoned, 

5,790 

Flogged, 

... 2,388 

Ordered to find security, 

... 1,082 

Imprisoned in default of security, ... 

‘ATO 

Imprisoned and fined. 

... 2,470 

Imprisoned and flogged, 

118 

Imprisoned, flogged and fined, 

41 

Flogged and fined. 

13 

Death, 

24 


The total amount of fines imposed was Rs. 1,09,705, of which 
Ks. 73,353 were i-calizcd, being 67 per cent. The following 
shows the result of the appeals preferred to the several classes of 
courts during the year as compared with 1867 :— 
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Tlie percentage of appeals modified and reversed in tlie De¬ 
puty Commissioners’ courts rose from 25 per cent, in 1SG7 to 
44 per cent in 1808. Assessors in sessions cu.ses are said 
to be particularly useful in estimating tlic value of direct evi¬ 
dence, and especially so in detecting evidence got up by tlie 
police. Duriiig the year the number of cases tided with asses.sors 
was 713, of which 435 were tried before Deputy Commissioners, 
and 2708 before Commissioner,s. 

Central Provinces- 

Crime in the year 1808 showed an increase over the previous 
year, which was a remarkably'^ favourable one ; but this increase 
was probably not more than might fairly be accounted for by the 
distressed state of the country, nor did it indicate any general 
change for the worse. The number of offences increased by 
17 per cent, but the amount of crime in 1808, an unusually 
hard year for the poorer classe.s, coinjiarcd veiy favourably with the 
years 1805 and 1806, both ordinarily ])rosperous years. There 
were 85 murders, 1!) attempts at murder, 21 case.s of culpable 
homicide, and 29 cases of dacoity, none of which w.as, however, 
attended with murder. Of these, 7 cases were simple grain thefl.s, 
and 0 ca.scs ordinary highway robbery committed by more than 
five persons. The Chuttecsgnrh Division was entirely free from 
this crimc,,whi]e in the Jubbulporo Division there were 9 cases, 
though there had been none in the prcvion.s year. In minor 
offences ag.ainst property, &c., there was an increase of 17 per 
cent., principally in theft of all description.s. 

The number of persons brought before the Magistrates was 
45,462, of whom— 

11,014 were disposed of by Honorary i\ta; 4 istrates. 

15,!)015 ,. ,, ,, jj,aid Subordinate Magistrates. 

14,3.53 ,, ,, ,, full power Magistrates. 

Odd ,, ,, ,, .Jail Magistrates. 

3,534 ,, ,, ,, (Jhiof Magistrates of districts. 

The number of ca.ses before the Sessions Courts was 851. The 
number of Honorary Magistrates in tbeso Provinces at the close 
of the yea.r was 84. A large proportion of the criminal work was 
performed by them. Out of the 45,402 persons brought before 
the Magistrate.^— 

11,030 persons were discharged without trial. 

6,105 ,, ,, aoipuitted. 

27,435 ,, ,, convicted. 

345 ,, „ committed or referred. 

316 ,, died, escaped, or transferred. 

172 ,, remained under trial at the close of the year. 

209 ,, were convicted by the .Sessions Court, and 80 acquitted— 

a result not quite so favourable as in the previous year, when 
the numbers were 274 to 87 respectively. 
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The iiumber of persons convicted was 27, and these were punish¬ 
ed in the following manner :— 


Fined 


I Fined only 
j „ and Hogged ... 


17,8fifl 

16 


Total 

f Imprisoned only 

and lined 
and flogged 

I, Total 

Flogged only 
Trans. 1 For terms 
ported. I ,, life 


Impri¬ 

soned. 


17.882—64 5 per cent. 
3,627 

1.773 „ 

318 

f.,7IS-20-7 
3,961—14-5 „ 

38 

22 


Death 


Total 


60—0-2 

24—0-1 


The percentage of persons fined or flogged, i. e. not sent to 
jail, was the same a.s last year, 7!), which is a large and satis¬ 
factory proportion. Whipping was still much resorted to as a 
punishment, and was very generally helieved to lie as such high¬ 
ly efficacious and deterrent in case.s of petty theft. Imprisonment 
was not awarded as a. pnnishmeiit in the great maiority of cases, 
but reserveil for more serious ofl'ences. A thousand cases were ap¬ 
pealed ; of these 221 were found to bo inadmissible. In 122 in¬ 
stances orders were modilieil, in llOti they were reversed. Tw’cnty- 
six sentences of death Avere referred to theJudieialCornmi.ssioner’s 
Court for conliimation, 18 were conlirmed, 5 reversed,! commut¬ 
ed to transportation for life, 1 remaiued under refereiice, and in 
the other case the prisoner died before the reference was dis¬ 
posed of. The sentences passed on 4:> persons were modified^ 
and 230 sentences or orders Wei-e cancelled for over-severity and 
illegality. The average duration of trials was,— 

Days. 

In cases sent up by Police ... ... 3 | 

„ „ before Magistrates Ollier than Police cases ... 9 

„ „ coiiiiiiitted to Se.s.sioiis Courts ... ... ,65 

In appeals to Sessions Courts ... ... 18 

These averages show little change from those of the previous 
year, except in case.s committed to the Sessions Courts, where 
the average is 30 days better than iu 1867. 

British Burma. 

The real criminality of the population is shewn by the non- 
hailahle offence-s, and these increased from 74.5G to 8114, or by 
8*82 per cent., the population having increased by 3’22 per cent, 
only. This increase in serious offences was not, however, equally 
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spread over the Province. In Arakan the number increased 
from 782 to 973 or by 24'42 per cent, and there the population 
increased by 1*53 per cent. only. Tliis large increase in crime 
was. due, mainly, to a very sudden increase ol dacoity in the 
Akyab district, of which offence Miere were 20 cases against 8 
the year before, and to an increase in the number of thefts in 
the liarnree district, which rose from 210 to 359 cases. In the 
Pegu Division nou-bailable offences rose from 5U0l to 5480 
or 8'57 per cent, and bailable from 8259 to 8(!I7 or 4*34 
per cent, tlie population increasing ))y about 4 per cent. Mur¬ 
ders increased from .38 to 41 cases but dacoity decieascd from 
199 ca.ses to 135 and in the 'renas.serim Division also .serious 
ciirne increased from 1073 nou-bailable ca.ses to 1711. In 1807 
there was sudden and serious increase in the nuinbev of dacoities 
committed in the Prome, Bassein and Myanoung districts, so 
much so that, while in these 3 districts there occurred 189 
cases of dacoity, in the remainder of Briti.sh Bui-ma there were 
only 39. In 1808 the number of dacoitie.s in the.se 3 
districts numbered only 102, while in the remainder of the 
Province they numbered 85. Tims while dacoity in these 
districts fell by 87 cases, it increased by 48 cases in the 
remaining 9 districts. On the whole, however, dacoity de¬ 
creased during the year. In 102 of the 187 dacoities, 305 per¬ 
sons were brought to t)ial, of whom 207 ])er.sons or 58 per 
cent, were punished, llohhery increased from' 188 to 206 
cases, the increase being solely in the Pegu Division. In 
eighty-eight of the cases, 184 pcasons were tried of whom 
84 were convicted. In 1857, 157 persons were tried of whom 
73 wore convicted. Honschreakijig of all kinds increased 
from 343 to 548, maiidy in the Prome District, in 123 of these 
cases, 164 pensons were tried of whom 104 were convicted. 
Theft increased from 5801 cases to 6274. In 3197 of these 
4501 persons were tried of vvliom 2829 were convicted. Fifty- 
one per cent, of all thefts were hrought up against forty-five 
per cent, in 1867, but the proportion of persons convicted 
to those brought to trial fell from 65 to 62 per cent. The 
actual result was, however, that the crime increased 8 per cent, 
while the number of persons convicted rose 17 per cent. There 
were 514 cases of receiving stolen property against B75. In 
these 837 persons were brouglit to trial against 808 in 1867. 
The value of propert}' stolen decreased from £55,083 to 
£50,390. The proportion recovered was nearly the same, 
viz; 30 per cent, in 1867 and 29 per cent, in 1868. Of 
all non-bailable offences, 53 per cent, were brought to trial 
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ngainst 49 per cent, the previous year, while the proportion 
ot )»ar.s<)ns convicted receded from 62 to 60 per cent, In 1667, 
6(i(i5 persons were brought to trial for 7456 nou-bailable offen¬ 
ces, and of them 3413 persons were convicted. In 1808, 6083 
por.son.s were brought to trial for 8114 non-bailablo offences, and 
of ibeni 3992 were convicted ; that is heinous crime increased 
by neai’ly 9 per cent., wliile tlie number of persons convicted was 
more numerous by 17 per cent. The number of trials pending 
at the commencement of the year was 290, ofwdiom 22 were be¬ 
fore the Sessions Courts, and 208 before the Magistrates, 170 
being before the subordinate .stipendiary magistrates. The 
total number of persons brought to trial during the year was 
33,750 again.st 32,105 last year. The increase was mainly 
due to an increase in cases brought to trial on summons, 
the per,sons so brought, to trial having increased from 13,414 
to 14,979. These wero mainly insult and petty assault case.s. 
The total number of cases decided in the Ara.kau division was 
2390, tlic average duration of wliicb tvas 3‘75 days: no less 
than 1406 Avcrc decided in one day. 'J’be greatest increase 
in duration took place in the Akj^ab district v/s:: from 3'88 to 
5'84 days. The number of witnesses e.xamincd ivas 7072 against 
0580 in ]8()7, and 7271 were detained one day only against 
0252 in 1867. In Pegu the average duration of cases was 4 
days against 3 day.s. 'J'he cases in the Prome district wore de¬ 
cided rapidly, 1019 out of 2798 liaving been decided in one day, 
and the average duration being 4 days. There was a slight im¬ 
provement in ibuigoon, the average duration of cases having 
been 6 instead of 7 da.ys. Out of 24,171 wdtuesses 19,9.99 wero 
e.vamiiied in one day, and none were detained more than 15 
da.ys. In the 'I'enasserim Division the average duration was 4 
days as in Pegu. 'I'lie numljor of persons punished was 18,650 
against 17,830 last year, of these 16 Averc sentenced to death. 
The large majority of ])ersons J3,t)72 Averc simjdy fined. The 
number imprisoned and the number Hogged both increased ; the 
number im])ri.sonc.d and fined, incjcascd slightly, and the nnm. 
her impri.soned and,flogged tliongb still only 29 was more than 
• double that of last year. Tlio largest increase Avas in the num¬ 
ber of persons ordered to find security for good conduct viz: 
from 305 to 551. The amount of the fines fell in Arakan from 
£3,597 to £2,676, but in the Pegu Division the fines increas¬ 
ed in every district, e.specially in Ptangoon, iMyanoung and 
Prome; the total increase being from £12,049 to £15,057. 
In the Teuasserim Division the fines increased from £6,786 in 
1867 to £6,211. 
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Berar. 

Botli heinous and petty otfeiicos increased but not naore than 
could have been expected in a year of unusual hardship to the 
poorer classes. The total number of ofjfences reported was 8,4.5f) 
of which 5.801 were cognizable by the police and 2,655 uncog- 
nizablo. Inciease in crime cognizable by the Bolico is shown 


* principally under the following beads:— 

Attempts to commit suicide ... ... ... 37 

Thefts ... ... ... ... ... 774 

hlischief with aggravating cirenmstanees ... ... 47 

House-breaking by day aud uight ... ... 243 

Attempts do ... ... ... 4S 

Gambling Act * ... ... ... 33 

Total ... 1,182 


A decrease is noticeable chiefly in nui.s.ances under the Police 
and Municipal Acts, which fell from 950 in 1807 to 752 in 1808. 
'J he ratio of crime to population is shown as follows :— 

One cognizable olTence to ... ... ... 38:5 souls. 

Oiieuou-eoguizabic otreiicc to... ... ... 830 ,, 

One offence of every kind to ... ... ... 203 ,, 

Property stolen aggicg.ited Pi.s. 2,19,9'1'8 in value, of which 
Rs. 47,718 was recovered. 'J’ho percentage of value re¬ 
covered to value stolon was 2J '7to29’84. T'he action of the 
Courts may be summed up by saying that in 6,S4G cases brought 
before 60 Courts with varying degrees of jurisdiction from that 
of a Subordinate Magistrate, 2nd Class, totliat of a Se.ssions 
Judge, conviction ensued in 7o ca.sos out of every hundred 
brought to trial, 7,480 persons being punished. Of this num¬ 
ber more than GO per cent, were let off with simple fine ; 43 
per cent, of the fines inflicted were for breach of special and lo. 
cal laws. Of those imprisoned nearly 87 per cent, were sen¬ 
tenced to short terms not exceeding six mouths. 84 persons were 
flogged ; this punishment might perhaps have been resorted to 
more freely by those authorized to administer it. Seven 
men were banged, 15 transported, 82 impri,soned from 5 to 7 
years, 24 for 5 years, 24 for three years, 111 for two years, 
123 for one year, and 2,087 for periods under G months; 
4,973 were flned, and 84 flogged, being altogether 7,480 p.unisb- 
ed against 6,712 in the previous year. 'Hiere were 55 ap¬ 
peals preferred before the Deputy Commissioners. The or¬ 
ders of the Loiver Courts were u[)held in 40 and reversed 
in 15. Forty-twm appeals came before the Commis.sioners, who 
reversed 4 decisions, modified 8, and confirmed 30. The num¬ 
ber of cases tried'by the Sessions Courts at Akolah and Oomra- 
wuttee increased from 26 to GO ; 29 of these were disposed of by 
the Commissioner of East Berar, and 28 by the Couimissiongr of 
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Critne in My$ore. 


West Berar, leaving three cases pending before the latter. Of 
16 appeals to the Sudder Court of the Resident, ten •were re¬ 
jected as inadmissible, judgment was upheld in five and reversed 
in one. 

Mysore. 

There ■was a considerable decrease in the number of offences 
committed mainly attribritablc to the abund.ant harvest of 1808 
and consequent fall in the price of food. The following table 
shows the general state of crime in the province compared with 
18G7 




No. of Persons 


Offences. 

18G7. 

1868. 


Tried. 

Con vie fc- 
eU. 

Tried. 

Convict* 

ed. 

Murder 

139 

30 

144 

20 

Attempt to murder 

19 

1 

24 

3 

Culpable liomieide 

5(i 

18 

45 

11 

Abetment of suicide ... 



2 


Attempt at suicide 

38 

12 

65 

16 

Abortion 

03 

4 

35 

5 

Exposing infants or concealing birth 

10 

4 

16 

13 

Onevoushurt 

120 

55 

138 

64 

Hurt 

2,890 

1,310 

3 

3,fi00 

1,396 

Hurt for extortion 

9 

76 

24 

Wrongful restraint or confinement 

459 

204 

753 

268 

Ho. to extort property or confession.. 





Assault or criminal force 

C,C30 

2, .533 

6.588 

2,075 

Intimidation or insult... 

2,980 

1,280 

2,758 

1,156 

Drunken annoyance ... 

158 

138 

52 

45 

Compulsion to labour ... 

10 




Slavery, kidnapping or abduction 

173 

5 

170 

ii 

Adultery 

llape 

47 

U 

3 

2 

36 

17 

7 

4 

Defamation 

17;. 

35 

143 

19 

Daooity 

745 

192 

570 

73 

Jiobbery with hurt, or deadly weapon 

It) 

8 

197 


llobbcry 

3 (i 

62 

42 

Extortion 

50 

7 

31 

U 

House-breaking and house trespass of vari¬ 
ous kinds 

486 

198 

631 

208 

Theft 

7,153 

3,63b 

5,861 

2,262 

l iecoiving stolen property 

255 

76 

124 

51 

Misappropriation 

530 

233 

497 

175 

Breach of trust 

193 

71 

144 

32 

Cheating 

269 

■ - 71 

224 

21 

Mischief of various kinds ... 

1,469 

444 

1,676 

566 

Trespass 

533 

,200 

629 

174 


26,002 

10,847 

26,046 

8,746 
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These crimes were disposed of by the following tribunals:— 



Cases. 

fr 

Persons. 

By Peislikara.,.1 

t,177 

6,816 

Amildars ... V Sub-Magiatrates of ihe 2ud Class 

6,821 

14,836 

Sub-Ameori.s) 

878 

1,579 

Town Magistrates 

394 

655 

Assistant „ generally with full powers ... 

1,845 

3,754 

Distrist „ 

252 

582 

Do „ under Act XV. of 1862 

26 

69 

Session Judges 

129 

276 

Judicial Comiuissioner on reference ... 

7 

9 

Total 

13,529 

28,566 


And in tlic foTlowiiig manner :— 



18G7. 

. 

1868. 

Total of persons dealt with 

3'.),910j35,762| 

Discharged without trial ... 

5,359 

4,698 

Acquitted ... ... ... ... 

11,113; 12,829 

Convicted 

12,542 

11,039 

Coiniuitted or referred 

4,149 

2,039 

Died, escaped, or transferred 

6,679 

5,017 

Hemaiuiug at the end of the year 

68 

140 


The number of miscellaneous criminal cases before the Coui'ts 
was 294,2If! of which 292,329 were disposed of. The number of 
persons who appealed against criminal sentences in the year 
1368 was 710; in the inevious year it was 790. On the other 
hand the number of sentences I'evcrscd or modified on appeal 
increased from 102 to 292 in 1808. The decrease was only in 
appeals made to the officiating Judicial Commissioner, which 
fell from 470 in 1807, to 75 in 1868. It has been calculated 
that, of 6,158 cases in which an appeal might have been made, 
only 305 cases were appealed, being 5 92 per cent. In 1867 the 
percentage was 7'15. There were 5 appeals pending at the close 
of the year; the date of the oldest was the 22Dd 
her 1868. The average duration of appeals was 19 52 days. Til 
the previous year the average duration was 27 days. In 
1867 only 65 European British subjects were brought before the 
Magistrates. But the greater activity of the Bangalore Police in 
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appreliending Europeans swelled tlie number in 18C8 to 122, of 
whom 117 were brouglit before the Cantonment Magistrate. Of 
tliese there were 52 discharged, 3 committed for trial, 5 trans¬ 
ferred, 35 finfed not more than 100 Its., 24 imprisoned not more 
than 1 month|| 2 for 2 montli.s and 122 remained. 'J’he number 
of criminal cases tried with the ai<l of asse.ssors was 139, a.s com-: 
pared with 229 iu 1807, and in 13 ca.ses the judge differed in 
opinion from the assessors. 

Coorg. 

The number of offences was 884, or 64 in excess of the pre¬ 
ceding year. The total nnml)er of ca.,ses brought to trial iu 
1808 was 847, involving 1,580 persons, against 783 cases and 
1,280 persons in 1807, thus shewing an increase of 64 cases 
and 300 persons dealt -with in 1.S68. There was a con.sider- 
able increase under offences against the proson. There was 
no increase in the non-bailable offences during the year, 
while the bailable offences increased in the ratio of 8 per 
cent. Three cases of murder and 1 of culpable homicide, in¬ 
volving 9 prisoners, occurred during the year. These prisoners 
were committed to the Sessions Judge of Coorg. Of these 6 
were convicted and 3 accpiitted. One of the prisoners was 
executed. There was only one ease of daeoity for which G 
prisoners were arrested, 3 of whom were convicted and sen¬ 
tenced and 3 released. The largoi- proportion of cases rvas de- 
.cided by the l.st Assistant Superintendent and the Siibddars. 
Seventeen cases were di.s})osed of by the Superintendent of 
Coorg as Magistrate of the district, and 32 cases as Sul)-Sessions 
Judge. The proportion of convictions Avas higher being 71'89 
per cent, against C9'42 in the preceding year. Trials A\'ore con¬ 
ducted Avith the aid of assessors in 32 cases, and in 4 Sessions 
ca.sea, in all of Avhich deci.sions wore passed in conformity with 
the verdict. The average duration of criminal trials was 4 days, 
against 6 days in the previous year. In the Sessions Court the 
average was 47 and 42 days, respectively. Five cases against 
Etn'opeau British subjects Avere disposed of by the Superinten¬ 
dent of Coorg as Justice of the Peace. There was a consider¬ 
able decrease in the number of criminal appeals preferred dur¬ 
ing the year. The number of cases appealed was 12 in 18G8, 
as compared with 2G in 1867. The number of persons who 
appealed was 20 in 1868, against 37 in the preceding year. In 
the 12 appealed cases, 11 decisions Avere confirmed, and one 
reversed. The average duration of appeals, Avas 20 days, against 
22 'days in the previous year. There were 13,850 miscellaneous 
criminal cases reported 13,824 of w’hich Avere disposed of, 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

POLICE. 


OoEStitntiou and Cost. 

• • The Constabulary of eacli Province of India is embodied and 
regulated under Act V. of 1<S()1. In tliat ye.ar the discussions 
raised by the Torture Commission’s Report as to Madras, and 
those which liad long prevailed in Rengal, led to the adoption 
by the Government of India of a uniform system based on that 
of the Iri.sh Constabulary. '^I'ho J^)lico of each Province are 
now subject to 1 heir own officei s, Inspoctor-Gmior.al, Deputy 
Inspectors-Gencral, District Superintendents and subordinates, 
in all matters relating to internal discipline, while they are at 
the orders of the Commissioners and Magistr.ates in other mat¬ 
ters. On the North-West and North-East frontiers .alone have 
the Constabulary the character of a military police. The 
special agency for the sii])))ression of Thuggee .and Dacoity 
is confined to the Native States, hut it reports upon gang 
robbery and poisoning in the rest of Indi.a. The police 
charges incurred by the Government of India was Rs. 9(),()20 
of which Rs, 93,450 went for the suppression of Thuggee .and 
Dacoity, Rs. 1000 for the District Executive Force and Rs. 1510 
for the Government Railw.ay Police. We have compiled the 
following from the Provincial Reports to show the details of the 
strength and cost of the Constabulary not including village 
police :— 


Provinco. 

Area in Square 
miles. 

c 

.2 

n 

3 

o 

5 

o 

. 

. s 
& 

0 

0 

47 

_o 

>■ 

0 ^ 

|S 

0 

1 ^ 

« g 

07 0 

fc. SS 

SI 

la 

0 

Madras 

340.72(5 

2n,'s'i (>.•.2 


1,087 

88.17.910 

149-4-7 

2 as. 8 p. 

Bombay and Sindh.. 

381.298 

18,0 M.f <'9 



;:H,():5,830 

4 MS. 8 p. 

Bengal 

N. W, Provineea ... 

248,19!) 

48.:b*:8,;8* 

33.;. II 

1,68-1 

01.14,830 


3 as. 

88,(58(5 

80,010,1.37 

25.98:; 

l,lii7 

:58 .66,390 


3 as. 

Punjab 


).7r..!i3,!)la 

21,088 

8:54 

l.‘lo4 

31,4.').(5()0 

349 - 2-7 

2 as lOp. 

Oudh 

*24.('6f) 

11.281,808 

7,998 

11..61.090 

144 0-fi 

1 a. 7 p. 

Central Provinces .. 

82.800 

7,972,420 

8,682 

623 

■Mkiiarflll 

169 4-0 

2 as. 9p. 

Brttifih Burma 

93,879 

19,960 

2,3II6.SI)S 

6,92(5 

2.6(51 

404 

18,46.680 

227-1-0 

ias.llp. 

Berar 

2.220,074 

Htjti 

4,68,548 

18316-3 

tins. 4p. 

Mysore 

Ooorg 

28,4(52 

4.090,848 

24,876 

161 

6,26,499 

262-1-0 

2as.6p. 

mm 

3,16,357 



1,690 


Op. 

Total ... 

m688| 

16.2,487,431 

463,20i 


26,766,423 

. 



H’he returns from Bombay are defective. The Mysore returns 
include the village police. In Coorg the police duties are 
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Madras. 


discharged by the Jumma ryots who hold their lands upon 
feudal service tenure. In England there is one policeman 
to 889 persons and in Ireland one to 420 persons. In England 
' the cost of the police falls at the rate of 2s. per head of popula¬ 
tion and in Ireland at a still higher figure. 

Madras. 

The strength of the Madras Constabulary, including the Mad¬ 
ras Town Police, on the 31st March 18G9 was :— 


Inspector-General and supervising staff. 6 

Commissioner and J>eputy Commissioners, Madras Town ... 3 

Superintendents ... . . 23 

Assistant do. . ... ... ... .. ... 22 

Cilice Kstablisluneuts . 68 

Inspectors . 41)0 

Constabulary of all ranks .2.3,992 


24,574 

The full sanctioned establishment was 25,813 of all ranks or 
4’8 per cent, above actual strength. 

The cost was :— 

Wages and allow.ances . .Es. 32,55,602 

Clothing and Accoutrements .. 2,61,649 

Misocllaueous charges .. 1,74,361 


Village Watchers 


„ 36,91,612 
„ 13,953 


Grand Total Its. 37,05,570 

Of the above sum Its. 2,64,009 is dcbitable to Salt Pre¬ 
ventive Establishment, Land Customs and Jail Guards. Ex¬ 
clusive of State .services, the cost of the Police was Ks. 34,41,561 
being Rs. 158-5-1 per Policeman and ‘1\ Annas per head of the 
population. Of the above sum lls. 2,92,538 was contribnted by 
Municipalities, leaving a sum of Rs. 31,49,023 only as the net 
cost of the Police proper. Tlic results of Police watching were 
most advantageous to Goveriiiucnt in producing a large increase 
to the Customs revenue. In South Arcot the collections rose 
from Rs. 54,143 in 1867-68 to Rs. 90,188. 'I'he Madras City 
Marine Police cost Rs. 30,626. Forty-four towns, exclusive 
of Madras City, had a Municipal police. During the year 
1868-69 three more towns, viz., Palcondah, Anantapoor, and 
Gooty, were brought under the operation of Act X. of 1865, 
(Towns Improvement Act) and were provided with a Municipal 
Police. Tlie working of the Police in Municipalities was generally 
successful. Casualties decreased during the year under review, 
141 per cent, having been lost against 15’6 per cent, in 1867-68. 
The death-rate still decreased, Only 10'7 per 1,000 died, against 
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12’5 per 1,000 in 1867, and 20 per 1,000 in 1866 and 50 o 
per cent, were treated in hospital during the year. There were 
15,109 policemen fined an aggregate sum of lis. 17,110. In 1867 
only 11,578 policemen were fined, to the amount of Rs. 14,322. 
In 1868, 414, police ofiScers, or 17 per cent, of the whole force, 
nbout the normal proportion, were convicted by Magistrates 
and Courts. Of the officers convicted 9 were Inspectors 
against 7 in 1867, and 44 were Head and Deputy Constables 
against 64 in 1867. Tl)irty-two police officers were convicted 
of extortion and bribery, 63 of criminal force and other 
violence, including grievous hurt; 62 of negligent escape, and 
113 of neglect of duty. Twelve were pumshed for false evi¬ 
dence and false charges or information, and 12 for wrongful 
confinement. One police officer in Vizagapatam committed 
murder. Two Averc convicted of culpable homicide, and thirty 
of robbery, house-breaking, and theft. Out of 24,677 men 
16,077, or 05'2 per cent., could read and write. No recruit 
was entertained who could not read and write. In the Dis¬ 
trict Schools 6,310 men, or 21'5 per cent, received ins¬ 
truction and 2,331 passed the prescribed test of their rank. 
Out of 461 Inspectors 66 were Europeans and 60 were Ea.st In¬ 
dians, making a total of 27'3 per cent, of tliese races in the In¬ 
spectors’ grade ; 110, or 23‘9 per cent, were Brahmins, 12 Chris¬ 
tians and only 25 Mussulmans. The Constabulary numbered 
24,220 men, of whom 63 were Europeans and 93 East Indians. 
There were 048 Brahmins, 449 Christians, 7,328 Mus.sulinans, 
(30'2 per cent, of the force), and 301 Pariahs. Of 61,687 
offences reported 32,073, or 51'9 per cent., were prose¬ 
cuted to conviction; 67‘9 per cent, of persons arrested were 
convicted, and 94‘5 persons were convicted to every hundred 
offenders. The value of property lost was Us. 9,74,918, of which 
Rs. 2,22,724, or 22'8 per cent., were recovered. Eifty-five per 
cent, of persons arrested in all offences were convicted by the 
London Metropolitan Police in 1867. In Felonies 07ily the 
Metropolitan Police Returns show 61'4 per cent, of conviction to 
arrests convicted; 27‘7 persons convicted to every 100 offences, 
and 22'6 per cent, of property lost, recovered. Thus the work¬ 
ing of the Madras Police force would bear comparison with that 
of the Metropolitan Police in dealing with crime generally. 

Bombay. 

The details regarding the Police are more scanty even thaa 
usual In Bombay the Police are under the two Revenue Commis¬ 
sioners who perform the functions of Deputy Inspectors General. 
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Bonibay, Bengal. 


In tlie Northern Division the Police improved in efficiency. The 
numbers were reduced and the pay impi'oved. The percentage of 
detections to crime was G8 against 55 and the recoveries of stolen 
property amounted to 33 percent, of the thefts. In the Southern 
Division the reorganization of the Police resulted in an annual 
saving of Rs. 20,578. The proportion of convictions to arrests was 
largest in the Ahmeduuggnr district, in which it amounted to 52 
per cent. 'J'he Dharwar and Canara districts come next in order, in 
which the proportion was a little more than 43 per cent. In the 
Sattara district it arnouiited to 41 per cent.; in the Kulladghee 
and Delgaum districts to 89 jjcr cent.; in the principal division 
of the Poona district to 33 per cent.; in the lUitnagherry district 
to 31 per cent., and in the sub-district of Bholaporc to 30 per 
cent. A police school was established at the head-(iuarters sta¬ 
tion of each of the districts of the )Southorn Division, in which 
the men and their children are taught to read and write in the 
language of the disti ict. 

Bengal. 

The strength of the force was ;— 


Hank. 

E e g u 1 a r . 

M u u i c i p a 1. 

E a i 1 w a y. 

9. 

5 





Cost. 

Officers 

nr, 

Its. 

S.1<|,<I00 


liB. 

2 

J.Is. 

14,400 

Inspectors 



7 

1.3,800 

7 

15,0'0 

Sub-luspectors ... 

ssc 

0,23.2(10 

20 

14.280 

10 

7,080 

Head Constables 

3,2.09 

4,98,030 

348 

47,004 

88 

14.880 

European Constables 

3 

2.r>40 

3 

3,180 

0 

5,700 

Coustables 

21,300 

17,08,308 

6,944 

4,05,900 

679 

48,030 

Tot.'ll Es. 

25,910 

41,90,184 

0,322 

4,84,814 

c: 

1,05,756 


The regular and municipal forces contained 13,239 Hindoosta- 
nees, 473 Punjahoos, (J Afghans, 3 Khomls, 832 Western Hima- 
layans, 552 Eastern HimaJayans, 12,044 Bengalees, 10 Mahrat- 
tas, 119 Telingees, 1,219 Ooryabs, 1,502 Kookies and Assamese, 
271 Goorkhas, 119 Munipoories, 26 Europeans and Eurasians, 
10 Tamuls, 170 Koles, G27 Hill Tribc.s, 137 Cacharies, 8 Meekers, 
and 30 Kohitas. The strength of the force was in the proportion 
of one policeman to every 1,213 of the inhabitants and to every 
2 square miles of country, and the cost was at the rate of 1 anna 
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and 7 pies per liend of population. There were 188,228 chowr 
keedars, who rewived Hs. ;{(!,17,8')7 in payTncnt of their services, 
besides tlie value of llio service lauds held by many of them. 
A committee Avas appointed to take into consideration their 
jjrescut unsatisfactory ])Osition, and a law providing for its en¬ 
tire reorganization Avas l)cfore the Council in 1870. The force 
mi the fronlicrs nuinlaiied 1A81 men of all ranks main¬ 
tained at a cost of Jls. 1,74,429 per annum. The traffic along 
the Grand 'rrunk Hoad was jirotccted by 41 head cons¬ 
tables and loT constables. On the Eastern Rivers 15 police 
boats ATOi'e maintained to sipipress river dacoitios. With re¬ 
gard to the proposed division of the Force into tivo brauch- 
e.s, civil and military, the Government of Bengal did not 
think it advi,sable, unle.ss in Assam, Avhero a separate body 
of police, wiih a highly military organization, resembling as 
nearly as possible the old military police battalions, would be 
of use. The Governor General in Council concurred in the Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal’s views, though Ids Excellency Avas not pre¬ 
pared to sanction a military police i'or Assam on the model of the 
old police battalions. 'J'ho number actn.ally employed on Jail 
Guards during the year was, on an .average, 14 sub-inspectors, 
121 head constables and l,7t)8 constaliles. The force guarding 
Trea,suries Avas 107 head constables .and 997 constables. The 
Avork was Avell performed. l\'o robberies took phace. The 
detective depiutment of the Police A\'as made permanent. Its 
agency was employed in 8 cases in which 58 men Avore conAUCted 
and 47 committed for trial. Aitogctlier the percentage of 
convictions to the number brought to trial in 1808 Avas only 
51'8, against 52'4, the percentage of convictions in 1807. The 
percentage of recovery of stolen property in 1808 was 28'2 or a 
little loAvcr than that in 1807. A measure Avas placed before 
tlie Lieutenant Governor’s Council Avhich Avould put it in the 
poAver of the Executive Governimmt to separate any part of the 
country from Avimt is noAV one general police district, and to 
form it into a distinct district, Avith a special police organization 
.suited to its condition. 

The Calcutta police returns showed a ratio of 75'0 convictions 
to 24'4 acquittals. Tlie computed value of property stolen in Cal¬ 
cutta was Rs. 1,52,450-12-21,, of which Rs. 66,088-4-11^, or'43^, 
per cent., Avas recovered by tlio police. In the suburbs convic¬ 
tions were to acquit tals in tlie ratio of 87’4 jAer cent. The esti¬ 
mated value of property stolen in the suburbs Av.as Rs. 26,676-13-3, 
of which Rs. ] 3,845-4-6, or 52 per cent., avus recovered by the 
police. In the European branch of the Calcutta police, the scale 
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27/.e Police of the North-Western Promnces 


of pay was raised l>y leducitig Uie strength from GO to 50 men. 
A scheme providing for the reorganization of the upper ranks of 
the regular force, and for the creation of a speciial defective 
branch—the whole involving a monthly increase of exjumditure 
amounting to Ks, 2,150—took effect irom 1st Deeemlier 1808. 
In the State of Kconjliur in the Cuttack 'J'riliutaiy Mehals, 
the ]>olice acted in concert wiilfthe regular troops in maintain ■ 
ing the authority of the Kajah. 

North Western Provinces- 

The strength of Ihe Force was 101,8!)7 of whom 25.033 be¬ 
longed to the llegular Force and 7(',8(i4 to village and town 
constabularies. The cost of the loruier was Its. 27,8t),475 
paid by the state, Ifs. 33,475 jmid by individuals and officers and 
Its. 4,74,5(58 paid by luca,l funds. 'I’ho cost (»!’the r illage-po¬ 
lice, paid by Goveruuieut and by Zciniudars in laiul aiul ca.s!i,-\\a.s 
Its. 15,(52,312. There wa.s a. Eui-epe.-m police officer to every 
2,055 miles and to 81i),477 ol' the population, and a native officer 
to every 177 miles and 08,007 ol liitviiojiulatiou. 

'J’hc police secured convictions iti 22 ])er cent. <if the case.s 
re])orte<l. Their conduct was generally good. It was not 
believed that corruption, op])ression or extortion rvere of¬ 
fences common in the Force. 'I'lu'‘‘cir<‘le” sysIcTii, establisheil 
by Licuteuauti Oohmel Favics lor the suppression of cattle lift¬ 
ing, was attended by grea.t success. Out. of 3,821 catlle stolen 
no less tha.u 2,423 were riuaivered ; and ol 1,019 per.sous ar¬ 
rested 029 were convicted and ])uuished, while 9) remained on 
trial. Another and ])opular change was effected in the consti¬ 
tution of the local constalndary. 'J'he passing of the .Police Act 
and the introduction of the new constabulary into the North- 
Western Provinces, led to a very geuer.’d substil.ulion of regular 
police imstead of the old tpwn chowkeedars who used to bo en¬ 
tertained under the ordeis ol the Jlagistrale. The new svstem 
was nut found to be congenial to the wishes and tastes 
of the ])eoiile. When a.n unbiassed o]>inioii was given, it was 
usually in favour 'of cliowkeislars as dietler suited than cons¬ 
tables to tlie muuieipl police reiiuiremc'uls. Other important 
measures, were the im[n'oveuieut in the p,ay of the Mounted 
Coilstabularv, compensated hy numericalreduelious; the stiength- 
eniiig of the force in the (listrict of Mirzapore, and in the tur¬ 
bulent sub-divi>ion of Fuileeali in the Ghazoepore District; 
and the successful comjdetiuu of arrangements for the organiza¬ 
tion of a body of Government Uailway ])olico in that portion of 
the, Punjab and Llellii llailway which lie.s within the terri- 
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tories under the North-West administration, and for the transfer 
oC the charge of the Dcdlii Railway Station to the Government 
Police of the East Indian Railway, 

Pmjab- 

The Police Force is divided into two bodies—^tho Trans-Indus 
,I\)li('e, in the Peshawar and Dcraiat Divisions, and the Cis- 
Indus Police in the remaining .'>5districts. TheTians-Indus Police 
i.s constituted on the old sy.sloni, ninh'r the iinincdiato control of 
the l)ci)uty Coniinissioiuu'.s snhject to the insp('Ction, but not the 
control, of the Jnspe(/tor General of I'olice. The Ois-Indus Po¬ 
lice is und(‘r the direction of an ]nspect<n-General (who is e®- 
.'fieio also Undor-Secrel.ary l,o the Government,) as.sistcd by four 
Deputy Jns])ed,ors General; the force in e;ich District i.s under 
the control of a Euroiiean olticer, aided by a European Assis¬ 
tant whose whole t.imo i.s devoted to police duties, which he 
carries on under the general controlof the Deputy (Joniini.s.sioner. 
The force including Imperial Police, \ iinicipal Police, Canton¬ 
ment Police, Feriy Police, .lail Guaids, &c., amouided to a daily 
avera.g'o of aliout 20,-t!).*) men, and tJiS ofilcci's, of whom 74! were 
European and oil Native. There was one policeman to 854 
por.sons, and to a. little le.ss than 5 square miles. The total co.st 
wa,s Rs. 30,0"),508, of which Rs. 25,34,324 wa.s defrayed from, 
imperial revenues. It,-!. 4,5tj,0:).s from municipal Funds, and Rs, 
15,l.54Trom other sources. The cost per head of population was 
2 annas and 8 pie, or ahmit dip/, for the year. In the Punjab, 
as in other [irovincc-s where sc;ircily prevailed, there was during 
1868 a large increase of crime, d'lie number of offence.s report¬ 
ed was 7(),880, ladiiga.n increase of 7,007 upon the number shown 
in the returns of 18(57. 'i'ho increa.se of assassination beyond 
the Indus,'e.spccially in the Peshawur di.strict, led the Lieutenant 
Governor to draw iq) a proposal for organizing a system of patrol¬ 
ling the border by a mililary cordon, sup|)lenionted by in militia 
force, recruited from thcinllucntial tribes of the l)order, whow'ould 
thus bo enli.sted on the side of order ; jind for entirely ro-organi- 
zing and [)lacing on an improved footing the district, city and 
canf omuent police, 'J'he proposals reni.ained under the coii.sidera- 
tion of the Government of India. 'I he police brought 47 of 
the noQ-bailable offences reported to trial and prosecuted Go per 
cent, of the cases tried to conviction. The police administration re¬ 
ceived a severe blow by a decision of the Chief Court, which, in op¬ 
position to the opinion of the late Judicial Commissioner, declared 
the rules formerly in force for subjecting notorious thieving tribes, 
such as Harnis, Sansis and the Menas of Gurgaon, to strict surveil¬ 
lance by the police, to be illegal. From rejwesentations madeby the 
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Governor General’s Agent for Eajputana, and the Superintendent 
General of I'huggee, it appears that Mena plunderers from 
Gurgaon are again over-running Eajjrootaua, and their depreda¬ 
tions were alarmingly on the* increase. A novel measure for 
the prevention of the crime of female infanticide, which, 
is still believed to exist in a few localities, was carried 
out successfully during the year. The villagers of Burj 
Itaipur, in the TTmritsnr district, were suspected of prac¬ 
tising the crime, from tlie fact that in September 1867 thcrewere 
only 8 girls in the village to 100 boys. A punitive police post 
was established at the village at tlie cost of the inhabitants; the 
result was that during one year 13 girls were born to 10 boys. In 
addition to purely police duties, the po^“e furni.shed guards to 27 
jails containing an average of 400 prisoners each, of whom only 
14 escaped (the majority from working parties); furnished trea¬ 
sure escorts aggregating 9,508 men and collected the mortuary 
statistics of the Province. A force of 293 men was detached on 
service in the Black Mountain Expedition to render assistance in 
protecting the camp and keeping open communication, and their 
conduct elicited the commendation of the Supreme Government. 
The conduct of the Police during the year was generally 
satisfactory. Out of a force of 20,492 men, 1'4 per cent were 
judicially prosecuted, and 20 9 y)er cciif. departmentally, i. e. by 
extra drill, fine, dismissal, &c. The number of res^nation 
amounted to 5 6 per cent, a trifle less than last year. Their 
health was good, only 181 deaths having been returned. 

Oadh- 


The number of Regular Police, including town police, was 
7,990, against 8,226 in 1807. . The general details are as fol¬ 
lows :— 


European OflRcers, 
Native do., 
Horse, 

Poofc, 


41 

243 

246 

7,468 


7,998 

They were paid for;— 

By Imperial Governiuent, ... R?; 9,46,561 

By Individuals, ... ... „ 4,128 

By Local funds,* ... .. „ 1,33,608 


Total cost, 19,83,287 

The number of the rural police in the province was 35,467 
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maintained by the landholders at a cost of Rs. 10,24,370-9-5. 
The number of regular policemen punished during tlie year was 
1,725 against 1,497 in 1807. The great bulk of the punishments 
was slight, consisting of extra drill, confiueinent and fine : 109 
were dismissed and 71 imprisoned umler judicial sentence. 
The number of the rural police judicially punished during the 
year amounted to one and a half per cent, of the whole body : 
1,118 chowkeedars were dismissed or resigned, being about five 
per cent, of the Avhole. The amount given to the police in re¬ 
ward was Rs. 3,911 nearly 80 fer cent, more than in 1867. The 
Chief Commissioner placed Rs. 10,000 at the disposal of the po¬ 
lice authorities for rewarding the chowkeedars. l)uring the year 
73 officers and men passed through the Police High School, and 
have received certificates of qualification. The district schools 
also worked fairly, the average attendance being 220. The 
police were distributed as follows on the last day of the year:— 


Armed guards on treasuries. 


412 

Guarding jails, 

• •• 

G57 

At head rpiarlers. 

. , t 

1,772 

Police duty at stations 

... 

3,261 


The force was distributed in 133 stations all over the Pro¬ 
vince ■ 

Central Provinces. 

The Police Force at the close of the year 1868 numbered 
8,032 men, including 41 European officers, 249 Native officers, 
7,979 constables, and 303 mounted coustahles. The cost of this 
establishment was lls. 11,81,810, lls. 10,53,809 from imperial 
fund.s, Rs. 3,442 from private persons and officers ami Rs. 
1,24,498 from local funds, being less than in the preced¬ 
ing year by Rs. 32,435. Of the Regular Force 325 men were 
employed as armed guards over treasuries, 330 in guarding jails, 
1,150 wore at head-cpiarters of districts and absent on leave, 
5,540 were on police duty. An average of 01 men was at each 
of the 131 sub-divisions or station-houses, and about 10 men at 
each of the 491 police posts. The results of the police action 
during the year may be thus shown :—The police investigated 
76 per cent, of reported cases against 08per cent, in the previous 
year. Arrests_ were made in 70 per cent, of the cases enquired 
into, against 80 in the previous year. 20,971 persons were arrest¬ 
ed by the police, of whom nearly 12 per cent, were released. 
17,677 persons were sent up for trial, of whom 11 per cent, were 
discharged without trial, 7 per cent, were acquitted, and 82 
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])er cent, were convicted or committed. The total value of pro¬ 
perty stolen vva.s Ks. •i,lo,9Ji5, of which 33 per cent, was recover¬ 
ed. .The ordiiifiiy Police were quite able to deal with Dacoity, 
and tlie services of the Special Dacoity Agent were dispensed 
with ill July 1808, nor has there been any occasion to regret 
the abolition of the special agency. The District Police also met 
with consideralilo success in discovering and apprehending offoii- 
dors in cases which occurred in former years. Towards the close 
of the year,'a notorious freebooter a,ml dacoil., by name Desraj, 
with three of his followei's, was captured in the Wurdah district, 
and Ids appi'chension would, it was hoped, iiavc the effect of 
breaking up a considerable association of criminaKs. Allowances 
of Us. 10 per mensem were sanctioned by the (iovernment of 
India for scboolmaslers for jiolice schools. This enabled Dis¬ 
trict Snperinlendents to ]»rocure a better class of instructors. 
The progress made in education was very good. The-beariim’ 
of the Police towards the iieople was, on ilic whole, favourably 
spoken of. The following stalmnent shows the number of punish¬ 
ments inflicted by police officers and Magistrates;— 


Fiiiftl . 

liiipi'iaiaiod 
Uilicr j.iuuis1niieiitci 


Fined 

Disiiiisseil 


By Mafi'idratcs, 


1SC7. 

11.^ 

3 


J8GS. 

J25 



By Police OJicei-y, 


2.538 !)37 

5.30 407 


These results imlicato an improvement in the discipline of tbo 
force and in the behaviour of its members. . 


British Burma. 

The strength of the force was 4!) Europeau officers, 4.11 
Native officers and 6,426 footmen. _ Tlie total cost was Rs. 
13,27,/38. Iheie wgs in some districts a difhcnltv in keepino" 
up the Force, hut new rates of pay commenced on'the 1st Jan° 
uary. Attention was given to the education of the men, Imt 
the Police Schools are not kept up to teach men to read and 
write, but to instruct them in their Police duties. The per¬ 
centage of convictions to criine was 60 per cent, and the action 
of the Police year in repressing violent crime was good. The 
following table gives a concise view of the strength and dis¬ 
position of the constabulary 
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1) 
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3 

7 

0 

19 

8 
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11 
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09 

0 

58 

5 
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Do. Town 
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i‘) 

9 

>> 

27 

0 

4 

0 

9 

2 
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0 
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12 

00 
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0 
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1 

5 
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30 

20 

3 

0 

0 

‘;14 

t> 
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M!) 

67 
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33 

18 

12 

19 

12 

17 

11 
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200 

10 
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1 
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41 
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12 
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473 
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Berar. 


Berar lias been termed “a diffienit police cliarge, ryitli ala'go^ 
floating population attracted from other Provinces by railway 
works, and a flourishing cotton trade, causing a rapid circulation 
of silver.” There is little turbulence to rpiell; tlie inhabitants 
of the country are generally of a peacealile disposition, and obe¬ 
dient to the law. But the extreme want of Ix'th courage and 
caution on the part of the populace even to protect their own, is 
a constant temptation to the evil-disposed. The Police Force 
consisted of an Inspector General, 6 European Superintendents 
of Districts, and 2 Assi.st.ant Superintendents, 10 Inspectors, 1)4 
chief constables, 314 hoii,d constables, 2,088 constables, and 40 
camel sowars, in all 2,552 men or one foot policeman to every 
1,049 of the population. A large proportion was employed on’spe- 
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cial guards, and was, ilicrefore, not available for police 

duty. 'I’lic cost of tbe force was Rs. 4,G8,o4'8 against Rs. 4,37,842 
of wliicl] Rs. 00,480 against Rs. 55,020 came from municipai funds. 
Tlie conduct of tlie Police generally was well reported on. .'Jlie 
number of constables fined deci eased considcraLily, togctliev with 
the amount of fines levied. jS’inety-tvvo nnsn were jmnished ju¬ 
dicially, chiefly offences against discipline. The number of ca-- 
sualties was 48G of which Kil were caused by dismissal, 49 by 
discharge and 270 by resignation. The cause of so many resig¬ 
nations was the low rate of pay which was lo.ss, after deductions 
for the Superannuation Fund, than tlie lowest rates given for uu- 
■skilled labour. Hence of 2,110 constables only 877 arc of more 
than five years’ service. 'J’he detective ability of the police seem¬ 
ed to fail off. In 1807 tlie ]X',rceniagc of cognizable offences 
brought to trial to offences reported was 71‘18 and the percen¬ 
tage of persons convicted to those arrested was 70‘97. In 1808 
the.se percentages fell to 03 and 05'5 respectively. A similar 
"falling off took place in the conviction of non-cognizable offences. 
Police schools were faiily c.stablished at the head-quarters of 
each Histrict, and the men attending them made coirsiderable 
progress. A new arrangement of Railway Police worked Avell. 
The G. I. P. Railway Company paid for that portion of the force 
which was remdered nece.ssary by (he presence of the many Eu¬ 
ropeans employed on the Railway, i. e., for a European ^ipspec- 
tor and two European chief constable.s, and the Company also 
allows each district sujierintcndont, through who.se di,strict the 
line pa.sscs, Rs. 50 per mensem for .su])ervising the Raihvay Po¬ 
lice. The Government bears the cost of the he.ad constables 
and constable.s. The Railway Police in each district is under 
the control of the District Superintendent, and an Inspector 
is in subordinate charge of the w'hole of the Railway Police in 
Berar. 


There wa.s no regular Police in Mysore, except in tbe Canton¬ 
ment and 'I'ow'n ot Bangalore, in which the Police was re-orga¬ 
nized from the 1st of May 1808, at an additional annual cost 
of Rs. 7,500. The slate of the Police in the other districts was 
still very unsatisfactory, esjiecially in the Ashtagram Divi.sion, 
and in the hilly and junglj' parts of the country. In the mal- 
naad talooks of Ilassan ami Kadoor, there had been a difficulty 
in recruiting, and many vacancies could not lie filled up, owing to 
the insufficiency of the paj' compared with the rates prevailing 
on the coffee plantations. These evils were obviated bv raising 
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the pay and reducing the force. The total number of Police, 
throughout the province, including village police, was 24,875, 
out of which 355 were regular police in Bangalore. The cost 
for the year was Es. G,26,499 as compared with Rs. 5,83,766 in 
the previous year. The regular force at liangalore watched an 
area of 22 square miles containing a population of 144,000 per- 
'sons. The average age in this force was 33 yeai-t,, iuid the average 
height 5 feet 6 |- inches. The average of the Police in the District 
of Shimoga was 36 3 'cars. The percentage of couviction.s to arrests 
was 461 against 33’5 of previous year showing an improvement 
upon the working of the previous year. 

Ooorg- 

There is no organized iwlice force in this province. In the 
towns of Mercara and Virajendrapete there is a small body of 
what may be tei-mcd regular police, consi.sting of 26 men for 
both towns, including daffadars and peou.s, whose annual cost to 
Government amounts to Es. 1,596. These men are considered 
ill-paid and inefficient, and arc mi.serable specimens of their class. 
Thejamma ryots of Coorg still continued to discharge the duties 
of a feudal police, and for such a wooded and mountainous tract 
no better body of men could be found. Yet it is not difficult 
to see that the increase in wealth and prosperity of the country 
generally, and of the towns in, particular, will sooner or later re¬ 
quire a more efficient system than is found in the rural ele¬ 
ments of which it is at present composed. Tlie percentage of de¬ 
tection to reported crime was so high as 96 04, rvhicli gave rise 
to the suspicion that a good deal of crime was not reported. The 
percentage of property recovered was 50‘66, against 87'7 in the 
previous year. 
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27k Cott of Jails in India. 


CHAPTER VII. 

JAILS. 

The expenditure on account of Law and Justice in all India 
in the year 1868-69 was £2,845,447. Of tliis the following sums 
were spent on jail establishments and charges in the various 
Provinces:— 


Government of India ... 

£ 

1,501 

DaVy popula¬ 
tion iu 1868. 

Madras ... ... 

... 82,782 

10,152 

Bombay and Sindh 

... 04,021 

7,826 

Bengal ... ... 

... 224,190 

19,413 

North-Western Provinces 

... 78,829 

16,767 

Punjab 

... 68,558 

10,883 

Oudh 

... 2;}, 200 

6,523 

Central Provinces 

... 25,281 

3,548 

British llurina 

... 27,064 

3,725 

Port Blair convicts 

... 130,779 

7,230 

Berar ... 

726,115 

0.921 

86,067 

966 

Mysore ... ... 

... 18,868 

2,350 

Coorg ..1 

••• •••*«• 

92 


751,904 

89,475 


As the receipts from prison labour may he taken at £131,000 
the net cost of the jails of India every year, to accommodate a 
daily population of 89,500, is about £620,000. The net cost 
to Government of cacli prisoner a year varies from £3-10 in 
Oudh to £6-10 in Bombay and £8 10 in Madras, estimating 
all charges except repairs and buildings by the Public Works 
Department. The ayerage net cost all over India is about £7-5 
a head annually. 


Madras- 

The daily average number of prisoners was 10,152, or 7 less 
than in the previous year. The mortality on this strength 
was 3 61 per cent, or a slight improvenient on the previous 
year. The most prevalent diseases were dysentery, diarrhcea, 
atrophy, affections of the lungs, fevers, and dropsy:— 
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Years. 

Percentage of deaths 
to daily average 

Years. 

Percentage of deaths 
to daily average 

1859.60 

strength. 

8.2 

1864-65 

strength. 

12'70 

1860-61 

6-7 

1865-66 

... 11-26 

1861-62 

9'30 

1866-67 

11-49 

1862-fi3 

8-94 . 

1867-68 

415 

1863-64 

... 10'99 

1868-69 

3-61 


There were 13,750 convict,s received during the year, of whom 
12,904 were admitted in good health, 616 in indifferent health, 
and 230 in bad health. Of 10,354 convict,s released, 8,986 are re¬ 
ported to liave been released in the same state as when admitted, 
namely, 8,883 in good heallb, sixty-seven in indifferent health, 
and thirty-six in bad health. 1,035 were released in an improved, 
and 333 in an infei ior, state of Ijealtli. The number of offences 
committed in Jail during the year was 6,825, for which 7,017 
persons were puni.shed by SupeviiitciHlent.s,aiid thirty-six by judi¬ 
cial officers. The offences were chiefly idleness, possession of for¬ 
bidden articles, disobedience, l)rea,ches of conservancy rules, fight¬ 
ing, and minor bveaclies of disci|)lino. Of 11,791 adult convicts 
admitted to tlie Mofussil Jails during the year, 1,014 had been 
previously convicted, namely, 759 once, 107 twice, 00 three times, 
and 28 oftener; while of juvenile offenders, 21 biid been previ¬ 
ously convicted once, 4 twice, 3 thrice, and one oftener. Of the 
convicts received inlo the Penitentiary at Madras, 1,722 adults, 
680 were old otfendens, 237 having been previously convicted 
once, 182 twice, 99 three times, and 02 oftener ; and of 81 juve¬ 
nile convicts admitted, 34 had been previously convicted, namely 
22 once, 11 twice', 1 three times. The following table shows the 
proportion of recommittals to admissions:— 


Jails. 

Adults. 

Juveniles 

Mofussil Jails ... 

•M 

8-59 

18-58 

Madras Penitentiary 

• •• 

3310 

41-97 

In all Jails 

• •• 

11-79 

26-68 


Of the prison population during 1868-69, the proportion able to 
read and write was 14 40 per cent.; 5 01 per cent, could read ; 
and 80'31 per cent, were entirely ignerant. 229 persons were 
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I.aiiglit to read during the year, 20 to write, and 113 to read 
an<f write. Tlie outdoor labour of convicts was, as in the pre- 
ce ling year, principally given to the Department of Public 
Works. At the close of 18G8-69 the sum rea.lized in cash, af¬ 
ter paying all charges, was'Rs. and the valueof goods 

and raw materials in store was estimated at Rs. 10,740-1-0, the 
balance in favour of inanufactuies being Rs. 42,920-7-1. The 
number of Juveniles in the, rural Jails at the end of tlie 
year was 41 boys and 4 girls and in the Madras Pcnitentiiiry 23 
boys. Tlie boys are put to suitable labour, and, where possible, 
instructed in reading and wiiting. A separa,lc ward tor juve-. 
idles was provided at Chinglejuit. Separate accomrnoda- 
tion now exists lor this class ot convicts at the Peniten¬ 
tiary, the Central Jails at Rajalnnuudry and Coindiatore, and 
the Ja.ils at Berliampore, Chittoor, Chingleput, and 'J’a.njore. 
The Subsidiary Jail Committee completed its labours during the 
rear, and the reepurements of all districts have now been fully 
investigated. 

Bombay. . 

Tlie average daily number ot pri.soners in tlic jails ot Jjomuoy 
was 0,941 in 1808-09 of whom 254 wore fenialp. There were 
14,132 prisoners admitted during the year, against 14,090 dur¬ 
ing 1807-08, being a decrease of 558. The total number in con- 
linemoiit was 20,237. Of these 19,239 wore males and 998 le- 
males. This docs not include 170 civil prisoners, the daily 
strength. In the Sindh jails tJio daily average strength was 1483. 
Tlie daily average in the Bombay House ot Correction was 232 
prisoners made up of 89 Europeans and 143 Natives, exceeding 
by 30 the daily average in 1807-68. The avemge daily strength 
in all the jails of Bombay and Sindh secm.s to have been, there^ 
fore, 7826. The net profit from jail industry is given at 
£5,.535 and the net cost per prisoner at £0-6. 'The percent a,ge 
of dea.tlis to average strength fcjjjl from 5’40 in 1806-67 and 8-44 
in 1867-68 to 1’73. 'There were only 146 prisoners out of the 
total admissions wlio were well educated for their position in 

life, and 955 who could read and write. 

Bengal. 

‘ 'The daily population ;^f the jails of Bengal was 19,413 in 1868. 
against 20‘l83 in the previous year. 'The mortality was 5-05 
against 5'88 per cent, 'Tliis mortality rate is smaller than it has 
been for the 22 years preceding the year 1808. The rate from 
1843 to 1807 inclusive, was 8'] 9, and the average of the last 
five years, (that is, from 1802 to 1807, inclusive, the exception¬ 
al year 1800 being omitted,) was 7'00. As compared with 1867, 
was a decrease of deaths from zymotic and local diseasc-s. 
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and a slight increase under the other heads. Of the G4,835 
prisoners admitted during the year, 604 were fairly educated, 
6,277 could only read and write, and 58,954 were entirely igno¬ 
rant. Of 83,405 prisoners who passed through the jails in 1868 
there were 79,779 males and 3,620 females. Of 10,071 prison¬ 
ers sentenced to labour 5.5‘JG per cent, were employed on re- 
■ 'munerative handicrafts, 2’53 per cent, in the Aliporc Jail Press, 
15‘49 per cent, as jail servants, and guards, while IG'36 per cent, 
were unemployed. The value of the labour of 9,197 prisoners is 
estimated at £22,196. The net cost of maintaining each pri¬ 
soner was £4-5. The number reconvicted in 1808 was 1,226 
among a total of 33,898 prisoners against 808 reconvictions 
among 32,141 prisoners convicted in 1807. The ratio of recon¬ 
victed to convicted was 3'61 against 2'70 in the joreeeding year. 


lie-oonvicted during the year. 

tu 

.2 ® 
t- a 
2 a 

ft" 

0)5 

Ui 

o o 

ja u 

g. 03 

G 

i'e 

Niuuber whose previous 
crimes differed. 

Percentage of re-couvic- 
tions to previous convic¬ 
tions for thesame crimes. 

Percentage of re-convic¬ 
tions to previous convic¬ 
tions for other crimes. 

Percentage of re-convic¬ 
tions to the total con- 
tions of the j-ear. | 

CniMRS FOR WinOll RK-CONVICTKI). 

No. 

Theft 

eo2 

40i> 

137 

77'24 

22-75 

1-77 

burking house-trespass 

111 

19 

92 

1711 

82-88 

-33 

lleeeiviug stolen property 

9!) 

24 

70 

24-24 

75-75 

-29 

Bad livelihood 

7S 

2-1 

.'■>4 

30-7fi 

09-23 

-23 

Neglect of duty 

41 

18 

23 

43-90 

50-09 

•13 

Burglary 

37 

13 

24 

35-13 

04'W 

•11 

Uruiikeniioss 

.H 

2o 

9 

73-52 

20-47 

•10 

Assault 

31 

8 

23 

25-80 

■rlBii 

•09 

Cheating 

18 

1 

17 

5-.55 

94-44 

•05 

C.ausing hurt 

18 

4 

14 


77-77 

•05 

Cattle stealing 

17 

6 

11 

3.5-29 

64-70 


Daciiity 

Hi 

O 

14 

12.50 

87-50 

•05 

IJscape 

](» 

2 

14 

12.50 

87.50 

•05 

liiot 

14 

0 

8 

42-85 

, 57 14 


Committing nuisances 

13 

4 

9 

30-70 

09 2.3 

•03 

Illegal assemblage 

12 

<) 

19 

10 00 

83 33 


Cambling 

(i 

2 

4 

33 33 

06-00 


Mischief 

.'■> 

1 

4 

20 00 

80-00 

•01 

Begging alma 

4 

2 

2 

50-00 

60-00 

•01 

False complaint 

4 

1 

3 

25-00 

75 00 

•01 

Breach of contracts ... 

4 

1 

3 

25 00 

75-00 

'01 

Breach of Abkaree Laws 

.3 

2 

] 

00-00 

33 83 

•oj 

False evidence 

2 

i 

1 

50-00 

.50-00 

•01 

I'raud 

1 

1 

■i 

lUunH 



V arious other crimes ... 

40 


H 

Hi 


•p. 

Total . 

1,220 


f)!)2 

51-71 

48-28 

3-61 
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Bengal. 


During the year S,250 prisoners (3,229 males and 21 females) 
■were 2 >uuished for various breaches of jail discipline, against 
4,063 (3,924 males and 1S9 feiufiles) in 1807, showing a de¬ 
crease of 813, being 69o males and 11« females. 

TJio following' is a Vi.luable analysis of the Occupations and 
Castes of the 04,835 prisoners admitted into the Jails of the 
Lower Provinces during the year 1808 ;— 


Occupation. 


Soldiers, Sailors, &e. 

2& 



Musicians, Songsters, Dan¬ 


Agricultnrieta 

31,7-57 

cers, &c. 

2a 

Labourers ami coolies 

li),70:> 

Grass-cutters 

2a 

Servants (duniesllc) 

s,->u 

Compositors, Press-readers, & 


Simp-keepers 


Pressmen 

20 

Beggars 

1,205 

Toddysellcrs 

19 

Boatmen, Seamen, ISlaiijecs, 


Vagrants 

18 

&c. 

840 

liliigiiie-drivers, Tindals aud 


Constables, Peons, Chovvkee- 


Firemen 

17 

dars, ami oilier Watebuieu 

045 

Pensioners 

13 

Milk-sellers 

354 

-Mookli tears 

11 

Weavers 

240 

I'osiiuasiers 

10. . 

Pisliermen 

227 

Gilders ... 

10 

Sweepers and Methers, 


(Justoms OlEcers 

10 

Writers, Moliurers, Uo- 


iJyers 

6 

maslitas, Sircars, &c. 

191 

Picknookets 

0, 

Tailors 

170 ■ Boai diug house-keepers 

6 

Prostitutes 

KiO 

1 ianit'ris-iiuikcrs 

6 

Barbers 

102 

I’apur-iuiikeis 

3 

Oartineu 

157 

Killers 

3 

Priests, Poroliits, &c. 

.138 

Farriers 

2 

Shoe makers 

13.'. 

Imligo-pl'inters ... 

2^ 

Washermen 

9.> 

roachurs 

o 

Jewellers & Goldsmiths 

05 

Veterin. i*y Surgeons 

o 

(!ari>enu‘rs 

93 

CapuiiriB 

2. 

Zeniimlars, Talookdars, 


l>resN makers ... 


llouseliohlers, &e. 

87 

lluiuer.’s 

o 

Masons and liricklajers 

71 

Lantern-makers 

2 

Malees or Gardeners 

70 

Kuniii ure polishers 

2 

Brokers 

08 

^tovidl)rcs 

2 

Blacksmiths 

58 

Surveyors 

2 

Khallasees 

50 

Tea planters 

2 

Domes 

52 

MarUman 

1 

Mat-makers 

43 

Vakeel ... 

1 

Basketmake/s 

41 

Wtiod-cutter 

1 

Oil-sellers 

liilliaid-maker 

1 

^Apothecaries, Compounders, 


B uliff 

1 

Kobeniges and Jiative 


iiunsinith 

1 

Doctors 

32 

Hai-seller 

1 

Thatchers, (Gurrameea) 
Butchers 

31 
• 27 

Postage Stamp-sendor 

1 

Potters 

27 

ToTan 

04,833. 
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Occupation and Caste of Prisomrt. 


Hikdtts— 
Castes — 

Koyl)ertos 

Gowallaa 

Brahmans 

Kyesths 

iiajpoots 

Dosadhs 

Chassas 

Chandala 

Bardies 

Bowrees 

Domes 

Koormees 

Chamars 

Khottrees 

Alieers 

Jihoomijs 

Khundaits 

Kahars 

Tan tees 

Tailees 

Satgopes 

Napits 

Dhobees 

Boistoms 

Bujwars 

Mahentees 

Eajbuusees 

Teors 

Sankarees 

Bydos 

Jellcabs 

Harees and Mebtors 

Sonars 

Koomars 

jMallabs 

Kulwars 

Kandua 

Bunueahs 

Bhoocaha 

Oorialia 

Sooreea 

Kamaj-g 

Cbootara 

Kats 

Passys 

Agooreea 

Gbasaees 

Kowrabs 

Keota 

Jogees 



Mooohees 

80 


Gosains 

70 


Malees 

68 


Gonis 

65 


M ooabnrs 

40 

4,G10 

Itotals 

32 

4.3o(l 

Mtniipooriea 

20 

4,281 

Hnlw.ais 

18 

3,210 

Nooiiais 

13 

2.6.30 

K.Tiis.Troes 

3 

2.500 

Bbat 

1 

2 400 


— 

l’200 

Total of IIindcs 

39,896 

1.160 

OOl 

Mdssulmans— 

800 

Slinikhs 

11,034 

800 

Sooiiiiecs 

8,3.56 

7ro 

Xliceas 

560 

00,-) 

Keiii>.cc3 

550 

500 

I'atliniis 

450 

4.-0 

Syods 

6 

450 

1 

__ 


Total, or STussulmanh 


CulilSTIAN.S— 

(Jbristians 

Otheu Denomimatioks- 
Uliooktas 
C.Tebarees 
larcalis {oiUcastes) 

I Koncbs 
I A boms 
Coles 
Sontals 
Hillinen 

Binds ••• 

Dbangera 

Muga 

Hadeea 

Tainleea 

Kassiahs 

Cliokas 

I ,epcbas 

Xepalcae 

Kbonds 

Cbinamen 

Jews 

Lalong 

Arab 

Total or oTnEnBENomwA-1 
Tions I 


Gkakd Total 
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Jwih of the Western Provinces. 
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Average of each 
Individual of each Class. 

Classification according to Religion, 

Race, &e. -^-;- 


Mahomedan, 

-{Hindoo,... 

I Christian, 

1 . 

C Hindooatanoes, .. 

Punjabees, ... I)**... 

Bengalees, 

Kuropeaus, 

Eurasians, 

- Goorkhas, 

Madrasecs, 

Affghaiis, 

Moguls, 

Marwarees, 

.Paharees, 

Brahmin, 

Rajpoot, 

Kaeth, ... 

Khuttree, 

Bauccah, 

J att, ... ... ... 

Goojur, ... 

Lodha, 

Goldsmith, 

Blacksmith, 

Carpenter, 

Barber, 

Wfisherman, 

Talee, ... 

Tamoler, ... 

I Malee, 
g Aheer. 
fcj Kahar, ... 

Koomhar, 

Bhur, 

Chamar,... 

Pasee. ... 

Dome, 

Bhungee, 

.Other Castes, 


General average. 


Height in 
Feet and 
Inches. 

Weight in 
lbs. 

... 5 

M 

1094 


4 

1094 

5 

5i 

1221 

... Si. 

4i 

ini 

... a 

6.1 

1171 

... 1 5 

-H. 

1071 

5 

•1.1 

1-221 

5 

5 

1-24 

... 4 

y 

102 

. 5 


1394 

... o 

G 

108 

5 

04 

1094 


Of 

-5 

1084 

5 

J 1 

109 

... D 


110.1 

... 5 

3jl 

106 

. • . c) 

2 

107 


41 

109j 

... 5 

61 

107 

T) 

6 

1144 

• >. S 

41 

1064 

... 15 

4.1 

1094 

5 

5 

109 

5 

44 

1141 

... 5 

41 

109J 

... 5 

51 

110 

... 5 

41 

107 

... 5 

5 

IIS 

... 5 

4.1 

1101 

5 

5 

1104 

... 5 

31 

1094 

5 

41 

1071 

... 5 

24 

117 

5 

44 

111 

... 5 

44 

1074 

... 5 

44 

1101 

... 5 

3if 

1104 

•*. 5 

4J 

1071 

5 

44 

1104 


VoL. XIV., Pam I. 
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I’uvjah, 


Trades, dc. 

Number of 
Individuals. 

Agiiculturists 

... 7,919 

j-abourers 

... 3,450 

Watchmen 

201 

Fishermen or boatmen 

140 

Carpenters 

107 

Masons 

333 

Woi-kers in metals 

356 

Shopkeepers 

... 1,383 

Writers 

224 

Servants 

... 1,.307 

Weavers 

223 

Barbers 

67 

Zemindars 

245 

Pundits 

33 


Nninber of 
Individuals. 
Trades, — Continued. 


Prostitutes ... 31 

Beggars ... 384 

Other trades ... 295 


Total ... 16,094 
Social Relations. 

Unmarried ... 3,080 

Widower or widow ... 1,327 


( One wife or husband, 1,880 
Married, < Two ditto ditto 791 
( More thau two ditto 256 
Have I Not more thau three 5,579 
children, ( More thau three 2,078 


Punjab- j 

The following table gives succintly the statistics for the 
six years ending 1868 :— 


Yeav. 

Number of Jails. 

Total number of prisoners. 

Daily average number of pri* 
soiiers. 

Conduct and 
Disuijdinc. 

Number of escapes. 

Health. 

Cost per prisoner per an¬ 
num. 

Earning per prisoner per 
annum. 

Is.- 

v ~ O 

■pi 

O o 

a 5 c 

'l’ i- 

fc; 

pL 

Percentage <*f punishments 
for breach of Juil rules 
to total number of pri¬ 
soners during the year. 

Daily average percentage 
of sick to strength. 

Mortality for the year, cal¬ 
culated on total prison 
population. 

Mortality for the year cal¬ 
culated on daily average 
number of prisoners 











u. A. r. 

R. A. P. 

1863 

26 

28,771 

9,831 

10-4 

C-3 

17 

4-3i; 2-29 

871 

37 11 6 

14 2 9 

1864 

26 

30,213 

9,602 

10 0 

6-4 

8 

4-76 

2-7 

8-67 

48 9 6 

16 10 0 

18G5 

26 

31,424 

10,308 

11-6 

6 0 

10 

2-89 

1*39 

3-66 

61 13 10 

16 10 0 

isee 

26 

31,678 

30,293 

133 

8-7 

4 

2 6] 

0-74 

1-78 

60 6 2 

17 0 0 

1867 

26 

32,680 

9,989 

111 

8-2 

15 

2 86 

0-77 

2 53 

54 8 3 

17 4 1 

1868 

27 

38,636 

10,883 

13-78 

8-4 

14 

2-28 

0*36 

1-39 

61 10 2|l9 1 8 


The percentage of re-convictions is less than half that in Eng¬ 
lish Jails, The system of estimating the good conduct of pri¬ 
soners by marks was extended, and that of granting tickets-of- 
leave was introduced experimentally. There were at the close 
of the year IG prisoners under 12, and 99 under 16 years of age. 
Special attention was paid to their discipline and instruction. The 
daily average number of fenaale prisoners was 348 ; of these 155 
were confined in the Lahore Female Penitentiary, which is su¬ 
perintended by a Eurasian matron with a staff of female war¬ 
ders ; the remaining prisoners are confined in separate wards in 
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the District Jails—these wards have all been placed iu charge of 
native mati’ons. Out of ll,4!l4 prisoners in jail at the close of the 
year only 538 could read and write, 2,981 could read, and 7,8.95 
could neither read nor write ; 5,052 pri.soncrs Avere under instruc¬ 
tion, and of tho.se who could read, or read and write, 1,590 had 
been taught to do so in jail. There wei-e 114 inmates of the La¬ 
hore Thuggee School of Industry, consisting of 30 approvers and 
their families. 


The general average height of the prisoners waas 5 feet 5 inch¬ 
es and the average weight 117 Ib.s. 4 oz.:— 



Height. 

Wei 

ght. 

I’uet. 1 Inches, 

1 

Sis. 

oz. 

, ,. . ( Christians 

5 1 5 

118 

14 

Accoi-dmgto) 

5 1 5 

118 

12 

liehgion... | . 

5 i 6 

119 

13 

, , 1 Bengalis 

5 1 4 

no 

15 

According to] Hindustanis . 

r, ! r. 

0 f) 

116 

15 

Lace ... 1 . 

5 ! 5 

121 

9 


The trades and the social relations of the prisoners rvere ;_ 


Trades, Ac. 

.Agriculturists, 

6,2(18 

Barbers, 

67 

Beggars, 

211 

Bearers, 

48 

Blacksmiths, 

63 

Book Binders, 

6 

Betel Sellers, 

s 

Carpenters, 

87 

Cloth Weavers, 

246 

Chuprassees, 

60 

Contractors, 

9 

Cartmen, 

62 

Dhobis, 

33 

D.Yers, 

2 

Fishei'mcn or Boatmen 

37 

Gardeners, 

68 

Goldsmiths, 

86 

Labourers, 

1,222 

Misoellaueous, 

1,008 

Masons, 

21 

Oil Dressers, 

48 

Potters, 

73 

Prostitutes, 

20 

Shopkeepers, 

Service, '■ 

408 1 

231 


Tradis, ti c. 


... 153 

.Shiiwl \vo.averR; ... gy 

Silk weavers, J 5 

Silk string uiakcrs, g 

Sweepers, gos 

Traders in metal, ... 14 

Traders iu live stock, .. 102 

Traders iu grain, .. 71 

'i'aOors, ... 63 

Watchmen, , 43 

Workers in metals, ... 13 

Writers, g 4 

Workers in leather, ... 61 

Water carriers, ... (jj) 


Social Relations. 

Unmarried, 4 334 

Widower or widow, .. '893 

I One wife or husband, 5,720 

Married. 1 Two ditto, ... 421 

( More than two do., 64 
fiJ'Vo J Notraore than three, 3,689 
children, ( More than three, ... 1,631 


3 C 2 
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Oudh, 


Oudh. 

The daily average number of prisoners in Oudli was 6,523 in 
1868 against 6,046 in the three previous years. The average 
duration of imprisonment was 253 days in 1868 against 209 for 
the three previous years, an increase of 21 per cent. Of the 
prisoners remaining at the close of the year there were—Maho- 
medans 1,109, Hindus 5,731, Christian 1; and of the Hindus 
there were—Brahmins 1,184, Chattris 807, Passis 1,353. The 
women and boys are separated from the men and from each 
other, and the men are classified according to the four divisions 
of crime in the Penal Code, and distinguished by a different 
dress or by a conspicuous badge. In the permanent jails the 
four cla.sses occupy separate dormitorie.s, and silence is strictly 
enjoined when they meet in the workshops. In the temporary 
jails there are no means of separation. The system of good 
conduct marks was carried oul; in the central pri.son only. The 
following shows tho death rate for the nine years ending 1868 
in the whole Province ;— 

1860, ... 17-74 1865, ... 11-65 

1861, ... 7-54 1866, ... 7-30 

1862, ... 5-22 1807, I.. 2-72 

18.53, ... 13-13 1868, ... 248 

1864, .. 8-35 


This result is highly sati.sfactorj-, and it is not to be doubted 
that it is greatly owing to the increased care which an improved 
system of jail management has given rise to. The following 
statement shows the percentage to labouring strength employed 
in tho various kinds of labour in use in the Oudh jails as 
compared with the previous year ;— 


liitramnral. 


Extramural. 
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The cash profits of prison industry amounted to £2,208. The 
net cost of each prisoner fell to £2-11. 
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•s 

es 

V 

*o 

1 



Classification according to Rcligioni 
Races, &c. 

s 

s . 


Weight in 
pounds. 



fO 

o " 

H 

ll-' 

•r 

rt. 

Inches. 

y 

^ Uiihomedan 

1,109 

622 

5 

6'34 

113-89 

. 1 









5,731 

1.046 

6 

4-25 

100-07 


^ Christian 

1 




... 

CiD / 

■Sg 

' Hiudustaiiec 

6.828 

1,818 

5 

4*87 


d|2 -i 

ruiijabcea 

9 

6 

5 

6-25 

108 34 









Bengalees 

4 

2 

0 



I 

'Brahmins 

i.iat 

212 

5 

4 20 

n4-53 

Chiittrccs or Rajpoots 

607 

225 

5 

461 

in'76 


PsirsocH 


380 

5 

4*22 

107*12 

to 

Cliuiiiais ... 

241 

00 

f> 

3 (50 

10713 


Buniioahs 

107 

36 

6 

3-60 

108-02 

o 

Korces 

103 

54 

6 

3-20 

116-43 


Khiitlcks 

1J4 

16 

0 

4-83 

111-12 


Kaiths 

88 

31 

5 

3-68 

191-77 


Ahlis and Gmcrcah.? 

416 

117 

5 

4 54 

111 30 

2 ks ) 

Koormoos 

.IB9 

<M) 

5 

4*09 

104-33 

»-• o 

Kahars 

42 

16 

T) 

2’75 

107-66 

a 

Looiiiahs ... 

61 

31 

5 

3'50 



Kunjurs 

1)5 

f>5 

5 

3'f>9 

108 24 


Lodhs 

154 


5 

3 04 

103*79 

•2 

Sweciicrs ... 

131 

34 

5 

3-76 

112-18 


Barbers 

41 

15 

5 

2 62 



Blacksmitlis 

14 

7 

r> 

3 83 

106.67 


Carpenters 

10 

11 

6 

3'SO 

104-77 

V 

Other ca-stes 

620 

215 

5 

3'23 

107-35 


General .avor.ago of nindii.s 

6,731 

],7J6 

I 

3 .74 

108 43 


Trades. 


Agriculturists, 

... .3,4,'il 

Labourers, ... 

... 1,022 

Watchmen, ... 

102 

Fishermen or Boatmen, 

27 

Uarpenters, ... 

22 

Masons, 

18 

Workers in metals. 

34 

Shopkeepers, ... 

... 238 

Writers, 

80 

Zemindars, ... 

343 

Barbers, 

41 

Washermen, ... 

21 

Vegetable sellers, 

22 

Potters, 

14 

Oilmen, 

24 

Milkmen, 

137 

Bhoojwas, 

29 


Trades. 

Saltpetre and salt makers ... 47 

rriesthood or I’unditiarecs, ... 92 

Weavers, ... ... 61 

Tailors, ... ... 27 

Sweepers, ... ... sjf 

Otlicr occupations, ... 87^ 


Total, ... 6,S4I 

Social IJelations. 

tJnrnarried, ... ... 6,701 

Widower or widow, ... 660‘ 


Married 

Have 

Children 


1 One wife or husband, 4,264 
< Two Ditto, ... 265 

( More than two do., 15 

( Not more than 
{ three, ... 4,292’ 

( More than three,... 6931 
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Central Provinces. 


Central Provinces. ’ 

TJie number of prisoners in custody in 18G8 amounted to 
13,G95 against 13,038 in 18G7. The daily average number 
fell to 3,548 compared with 3,G8G in the previous year. This 
result is due to tlie comparatively shorter periods of imprison¬ 
ment to which convicts were sentenced. On the last day of the 
year the number of prisoners remaining in jail was 8,635, of whom 
3,383 were males and 252 females. Of these 358 had been 
once previously convicted, 113 twice previously, GG more than 
twice; the number of previous convictions with regard to 27 
was not ascertainable. The number of juvenile offenders was 
still large ; they were kept as much as possible apart from the 
other prisoners. In the Nagporc, Jubbulpore, Raepore and 
Baitool jails they were separately accommodated, and while in 
prison they were taught reading and writing and also some use¬ 
ful trade. They attended school for four houi s eveiy day, and 
six more were s])ent in the workshops. One hour a day was devot¬ 
ed to the education of the adult jirisouei's. Agriculturists and la¬ 
bourers are found to constitute about two-thirds of the jail 
population; of the remainder, shop-keepers, servants, cotton- 
spinners, weavers and beggars, are the most numerous. The 
number of artizaus is, at the outside, one-sixth of the whole 
jail population. The number of prisoners employed on mami- 
factures increased from 881 in 1867 to 1,105 in 18(58. The 
bond fide earnings of the prisoners were,— 

By those employed on inauufaotvrcs ... ... Ils. r)8,.320 8 11 

,, ,, ,, new jail buildiijgs ... ,, 36,104 C 1 

„ „ „ ... ... ... „ 2,392 C 1 

The net cost per annum to Government of each prisoner was,after 
deducting the .amountdefrayed by h is own labour, Rs. 40-9-9. The 
death rate, which fell from 5'43 to 4'()7 in 1867, was only 3'01 in 
1868 ; and in five jails no deaths at all occurred. The School of 
Industry at Jubbulpore w'orked well during the year. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 32,601-6-6, the profits Rs. 29,605-0-7. 
The manufactures at this institution still niaintaiued their high 
reputation. Tents are sent to all parts of India, and even 
to Bushire and Muscat. A large commission was in pro¬ 
gress from a London' carpet merchant. An order for a car¬ 
pet for the Queen W'as recciv(;d. There remained at the 
end of the year 184 Thug aj^provers, and 223 Dacoit ap¬ 
provers. Their wives and families numbered 1,800 souls. 
With the exception of a few men, Avho are locked up in the 
Thuggee jail, all these men live in the Thuggee village at Jub¬ 
bulpore. During the year 25 men died, most of them it is said 
frpm old age ; and 60 approvers and seven prisoners were from 
old age unable to work. The Dacoit prisoners who remained num¬ 
bered 75, and the Thug prisoners 10,—the total number of appro¬ 
vers and 2 )risoners being 1,192, 



• --—--- “ According 

Hindus according to caste. According to to religi- 
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Average of each individual 
of eavh claas. 

Number ruea- 

surud and - 

•weighed. 

in feet Weight in lbs, 
andiiiebes. nnd oza. 







































Hindoos according to caste. 
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Gmiral Provinces. 


Classification according to rcligioxii 
race, &c. 


Average of each individual 
of oacli class. 

Number mea¬ 
sured and 

weiglKid. Height in feet Weight in lbs. 

and inches. and oz. 


" KoBcckathoo 
Kowur 
Kuthick 
Kutlieyuh 
Kyiadh 
Lingiieth 
Lodheo 
Lohar 
Jliaiee 
Mana 
Mang 
Mchthcr 
Naoc 
Nautb 
Paha<l 
Powar 
Puuchal 
Puukliu 
Purdhun 
Puthareu 
Itajpoot 
Bugwoo 
Buugaruo 
Salawar 
Sooniu* 

Teeloo 
Un-uck 
Wuddur 
Kond 
Koormec 
Mclira 
Kooreo 
l.)ahat 
Basarah 
Passeo 
Josoe 
Kussur 
. Koinptco 
Khal^c 
Gosaeo 
Oaradee 
Wurluioe 
Weeduor 
Gowai ICO 
Binjwar 
Burvaeo 
Burghut 
Tuinbolco 
Raot 
Chowhan 
Dhunvar 
Kuondh 
Koondra 
Souia 
Bhoyomah 
Reddy 
Cliurar 

Rughoobunseo 
Kuichera 
Ohoseo 
Bvgah 
fihona 
Gaderoa 
Kylabhool 
Labhana 
Waueo 
Oaja 



122 

4 

112 

3 

109 

0 

1 92 

7 

95 

4 


107 

16 

110 

n 

104 

13 


m 18 
101 18 
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Claeaification according to religion, 
race, Sic. 


N’uTOber mea* 

Average of each individual 
of each clasa. 

sured and 
weighed. 

Height in feet Weight in Ibe. 
and inches. and oes. 


Kotwar * 


Barbar 


Bmia 


Bheoi 


Bhmigy 


Bhilalla 

Mehal 

Kerar 


Korco 


Murrar 


Koouiar ... 


Bagi'oe 


Mahoa ... 


Kaioe 


i’ut.wa 


Hujjam 


Kawut 


Gh^isiiiah 


Total excluftive of Hindoos' 

accord 

iug to lleligion 


General average 




116 

0 

128 

0 

92 

10 

117 

8 

119 

0 

116 

12 

118 

0 

118 

0 

116 

0 

128 

0 

122 

12 

112 

0 

108 

0 

125 

2 

136 

12 

98 

4 

106 

0 

98 

14 

114 

8 

109 

8 

112 

8 



Trade dec. 

Agricnltnirists 

Labourers 

Watchmen 

Fishermen or Boatmen 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Worker in Metal 
Shopkeepers 
Writers . 

Garpagaree 
Servants 
Beggars 
Weavers 
Mehthers 
Cotton ■ spinners 
Oil-mongers 
Barbers 
Cotton-cleaners 
Shoe-makers 
Mahajuns (bankers) 
Malgoozars (landholders) 
Bnrboonjahs (sellers of pa 
ched gram) 

Bhobies 

Butchers 

BuniarralM 

Bowdt^n (hierohaftts) 
Carrier •• 

Tol. XIV., Paai I. 


Trade die. 

Ezardar (contractor) 

Choodesaz (bangle-maker) ... 

Byer 

Tailor 

Kotwal 

Courtezans 

Gardner 

Painters 

Shepherds 

Soldiers 

Potters 

Basode (or basket-maker) ... 

Gaolee 

Bohoynah 

Laud 

Mendicants 
Professional Dacoits 

Total 

Social relations. 

Unmarried 
Widow or Widower 

Mar ( One wife or husband 

ried ] Two do. do. ... 

( More than 2 do. 

chtld- i * — 

) More than 3 
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Friioners in British Burma. 


British Burma. 

The daily average number of prisoners during 1868 was 3725 
in 14 jails. The total number in jail during the year was 13,656. 
There were 138 deaths. The expenditure in all the Jails of the 
Province during the last 6 years, with the annual profits of the 
labour fund and the net cost per prisoner, are given in the 
following table:— 


Years. 

Gross ex¬ 
penditure. 

Profit. 

Net expen¬ 
diture- 

Prisoners. 

Av^age. 

1864 

£ 

23,549 

£ 

2,156 

£ 

21,393 

£ 

3,833 

£ s. d. 
5 11 7 

1865 

23,965 

2,914 

21,051 

3,700 

5 13 9 

1866 

35,671 

4,068 


3,602 

5 19 10 

1867 

25,457 

5,391 

20,045 


5 13 9 

1868 

25,324 

6,615 

18,709 

3,725 

5 0 5 


Of 3928 prisoners on the last day of the 3'ear 57 were feiliales 
and 3871 males. Of the whole 23 Avere between 12 and 16 years 
of age, 276 had been convicted for the second time, 101 for the 
third time and 65 more than 3 times. There Avere 233 well edu¬ 
cated and nearly all could read and Avrite. The following shcAvs 
the social condition :— 


Agriculturists 

Barbers 

Biacksmiths 

Bostmeu or Fishermeu 

Brickmakers 

Carpenters 

Ciobmers 

Compositors and Pressmeu 
Bomestic servants 
Druggist 
Elders of Village 
Gardeners 
Herdsmen 
Hunters 
Labourers 
.Masons 
Musicians 
Oilmen 
Pedlars 
Petty dealers 
Policemen 
Hsvenue Collectors 
Sawyers 


Trades, <t-c. 

652 

Seamen 

3 

Shopkeepers 

26 

Soldiers 

220 

Tailors 

0 

Traders 

129 

Washermen 

18 

Warders 

0 

Weavers 

66 

Workers in Metal 

0 

Writers 

3 

104 

Watchmen 


O 

1,469 

21 

43 

16 

17 

230 

26 

9 

47 


?02 

219 

8 

39 

72 

2 

7 

90 

£3 

50 

78 


Total 
Social Selations. 

Unmarried 
Widower or widow 

I One wife or husband 
Married < Two do. 

( More than two do.... 
Have 4 Not more than three 
children ( More than three 


3,927 


1,202 

177 

1,006 

164 

69 

327 

223 



















Jails- of Berar and Mysore, 
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. Berar- 

The number of persons imprisoned during the year was 1,950, 
nine-tenths of which number represent Arst convictions. The 
daily average number under confinement increased from 879 in 
J1867, to 96G in 1868 ; while the average cost per head in these 
two years decreased from £8 3s. to £7 2s.. The actual cost to 
the State, after deducting the estimated value of prison-labour, 
was £4 8s. per prisoner. Of 979 prisoners in confinement at the 
close of the year only 75 males and one female could read—an 
indication to be observed in connection with the fact that about 
four-fifths of the Jail population arc returned from the class of 
agriculturists and labourers. In the Central Jails something 
was attempted by the usual means to teach prisoners to read 
and write, but the results attained are not recorded, owing 
probably to their extreme poverty. In the case of Juvenile pri¬ 
soners, of whom thei'e were only eight, located at Akolah and 
Oomrawuttee, instruction was regularly attended to. The death- 
rate was 3'48 per cent, against 2’37 in the preceding year, 

Mysore and Ooorg. 

The average prison population was 2350 against 2813 in the 
previous year. The average percentage of death to average 
strength was 5T9 against 7'54 in 1867, and the percentage to 
average strength of deaths and releases for sickness taken together 
was 5'53, against 8’04 of 1867. The average number of prisoners 
employed on intramural labour was 540 who earned in ca§h Rs. 
17,707. The average cash earning of each prisoner liable to la~ 
hour was Rs. 8-9-10 against Rs.-7-0-3 of the previous year ; and 
the average for each prisoner actually employed on manufac¬ 
tures, &c., was Rs. 32-11-11 against Rs. 29-10-10 of 1867. 
There were 628 prisoners under instruction, of whom 620 were 
in the Central Jail and 8 in Mysore Jail. Of the prisoners re¬ 
maining at the close of the year, exclusive of " under trial” “ ci¬ 
vil prisoners,” and “ revenue prisoners,” there were 1948 males 
and 84 females, (against 2163 and 90 respectively in 1867,) mak¬ 
ing a total of 2032. Of these 6 were under 12 and 20 between 
12 and 16 years of age, 138 had been convicted a second time, 65 
a third time and 40 more than three times. The number who 
could read and write was 1869 and 82 were well educated. 


i D a 
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P(yrt Blair. 


Statement shewing previous Trades, Professions, dee., and Social Relations of 
Prisoners iinUer sentence in the Prisons of the Province of Mysore on 
the last day of the year 18G8. 


Agriculturists 
Arrack sellers 
Ayahs 

Bangle Makers 

Barbers 

Basket makers 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Brick makers 

Butchers 

Butlers 

Beggars 

Carpenters 

Cbemars 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Coolies 

Cleaning boys 

Cotton spinners 

Cultivators 

Cumbly makers 

Dealers 

Dyers 

Dressing Boys 

Fishermen 

Gardners 

Goldsmiths 

Horse-keepers 

Iron-men 

Jugglers 

Kanakapiles 

Laborers 

Masons 

Maties' 


461 

Milkmen 

1 

3 

B’irgautieS ... 

7 

1 

Oil-mougeia 

5 

2 

Betters 

5 

4 

Bressmeu 

i 

11 

Bujai'ies 

3 

9 

Hope makers 

10 

6 

Servants 

39 

1 

Shaiibhugs 

1 

1 

Shoemakers 

15 

1 

Shop-keepers 

33 

13 

Silk man ulaeturers 

4 

10 

Snake charmers 

8 

1 

Slone cutleis 

18 

12 

Swinehcids 

8 

9 

Tailors 

4 

230 

Talvars 

38 

1 

Toddy sellers 

Toties 

3 

7 

20 

305 

Washermen 

13 

4 

Weavers ... 

49 

89 

Writers 

21 

3 

1 

24 

Other workers 

50 

Total 

2,032 

33 

Social Relations. 


24 

Unmarried 

693 

3 

Widower or widows 

218 

1 

i One wife or husband 

992 

2 

Married j Two do. do. 

101 

1 

( More than two do.... 

25 

385 

Have 1 Not more than 3. ... 

645 

23- 

.j 

children. (More than 3. 

212 


Coorg .—The daily average number of prisoners was 92 and 
the number confined during the year 1057. The percentage of 
mortality was 5 94. 

Port Blair. 


The total number of convicts in the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands, on the 31st December was :_ 


1867 ... 

1 Males 
( Females 


1 Males 

1 Females 

... 6,696 
... 534 


Total 

... 6,965 

Total 

Z 7^230 


shewing an increase of 218 males and - 46 females. The fol¬ 
lowing is an abstract of the crimes for which the prisoners were 
transported :— 




Crime and SationalUy of the Convieis. 
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Crime. 

Male 

prisoners. 

Female 

prisoners. 

Murder 

3,037 

443 

Daooity 

1,808 

... 

Thuggee 

212 

**« 

Mutiny 

148 

• »» 

Forgery and Perjury 

136 

2 

Robbery 

620 

7 

A ttempt at suicide 

13 


Suttee 

1 


Abduction 

15 

-4 

Other offences ... ... 

706 

78 

Total 

6,696 

534 


The following tabic shows the nation to which the prisoners 
belonged at the close of the calendar year;— 


Country, Caste, or Creed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Europeans ... 

5 

• •• ••• 

Eurasians ... 

19 

1 

Americaus 

4 


Parsees ... 

3 


Mussulmans 

1,608 

123 

Hindoos... 

4,875 

409 

Arakanese 

12 


Burmese 

99 

1 

Hughs ... 

- 9 


Bhans ... 

18 


Talins ... 

12 

••• 

Kuthals 

9 

• •• 

Karens 

10 


Chinese ... 

13 

. 

Total 

6,696 

534 


W' 

The transport arrangements for the prisoners from the Conti¬ 
nent of India were on a most complete scale. The vessels being 
all of an excellent class, and well found in every respect, the men 
reached Port Blair in good order and under efficient guards. 
The 11 stations into which the Settlement is divided, were im- 
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Port Blair. 


mediately in the charge of ] Extra Assistant and 7 European, 
and 1 Eurasian and 1 Burmese Overseer. 

Until December 1807 convicts were transported without 
any reference to their age or health, and from the impossibility 
of the old and weakly bearing up against the change of climate 
they died off rapidly in the first year. Numbers left the ship 
only to he inmates of the hospital till they expired. Govern¬ 
ment have now directed that no prisoners above 45 years of age 
are to be transported to Port Blair, and that those sent shall be 
healthy. The result is good, for of 645 prisoners, who were the to¬ 
tal number transported in the season 1867-68, the deaths were 
only 4 per cent., and of those who died, 2T per cent, were land¬ 
ed sickly and insane. The percentage of deaths was 3 9 in 
1868 against lO'lO in 1867. The average cost to Government 
for each convict w^as Rs. 105 per annum on the data available. 
The estimated proportion of cultivators, fishermen, and other 
self-supporters and ticket-of-leave men, was'6'5 per cent, of the 
strength of the Settlement. The convicts employed in the 
various offices and departments, hired as servants, gangsmen, 
police, &c., are estimated at 2r6 per cent, of the strength. 
The sick in hospital, the aged, infirm, blind, and lepers, are 
reckoned at 9'0 per cent, of the whole strength. The value of 
convict labour supiiliedto the Public Works Department was valu¬ 
ed at Rs. 1,02,452. The amount realized on local produce was Rs. 
6,070. The fees and hire of convicts amounted to Rs. 16,319. Of 
the 534 females, 270 were labourers, and 264 ticket-of-leave and 
self-supporters. The following table shews the comparative num¬ 
ber ,of escapes and recaptures during the past four years. 


Years. 

Average 
strength of 
, convicts. 

Number of 
escapes. 

Aoooni 

Recaptur¬ 

ed 

ited for. 

Ketnrned of 
their own 
accord, 

Kemaining 

unaccounted 

for. 

• 1865 

3,926 

IS.'} 

55 

50 


I860 


226 

55 

63 

116 

1867 

6,967 

186 

91 

19 

76. 

1868 

7,047 

IJiS 

99 

16 

39 1 


-Jui 


The gross outlay on the whole administration of the Settle- 
mentfor 1868-69 wasRs. 6,42,844, shewingadecrease of Rs. 79,658 
against the previous year. The following are the heads under 
which the items of outlay are debited to the Settlement, with 
the sums under each head opposite :— 








Females. 
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The Finances of India. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FINANCES. 

General View since 1792-93- 

The year 1792-93 immediately preceded the promulgation of 
the permanent settlement of the land revenue of Bengal, and 
the concession by Parliament to tlie East India Company of 
a new Charter. The former was announced in Calcutta on 22nd 
March 1793. The latter came into force about th e time that 
Sir John Shore succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor Gene¬ 
ral, which was on 28th October 1793. Although the new 
Charter, as has been said, was a faithful reflection of the nar¬ 
row views of the age, in its opposition to free trade, to the abo¬ 
lition of monopolies and to the permis^on of Europeans of all 
classes to reside .and hold property in India, the year 1792-93 
may be regarded as’ the last of a period. From that time the 
new administrative and judicial machinery and the settlements of 
the land revenue, introduced by Lord Cornwallis, gave a form 
and a regularity to the financial system, which make the year 
a fit starting-point for comparison. A series of very valuable 
Finance and Revenue Accounts, issued by the Financial Depart¬ 
ment of Calcutta in May 1870, supplies outlines of the finances of 
British India from 1792-93 to 1833-34, details thence to 18 fi 1-62 
and very full details thereafter to 1868-09 inclusive. 

The growth of territory and wealth in the seventy-six years 
ending 1868-69, the last for which we have complete facts, is 
strikingly illustrated by these figures :— 


Year. 

Gross Revenue. 

Gross Chai'ges. 

Surplus. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1792-93 

8,225,628 

6,940,833 

1,284,795 

Deficit. 

1868-99 

61,657,658 

54,431,688 

2,774,030 


Since 1792-93 the greater portion of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, all the Punjab, and Sindh, the Central Provinces, Burma, 
Assam, Orissa, Oudh and parts of Bombay and Madras have been 
added to the British Empire of India. 
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Years. 


Itevcuue .and Expenditure in 

India. 


Gross JKevenues. 

Gross Charges. 

Ket Revenues. 

Net Charges. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f 

£ 

n92-93 

8.22.5,028 

0,940,833 

4.979,000 3,094,295 

1,284,795 


1793-94 .. 

8,270,770 0,593.129 

.5,305,133 

3,081,492 

l,08r:J,041 


1794-95 

8,0-20,193' 0,507,808 

5,440,012,3,988,‘2.57 

1,458,385 

... 

1795-91) 

7,800,994 

0,888,997 

.5,187,077:4,209,980 

977,097 

... 

1790-97 ... 

8,010,171 

7,.59S,9.3S 

5,175,929 4,007,790 

. 608,133 


1797-98 ... 

8,0.59,880: S. 015.327 

4,970,412-1,925,8,59 

44,553 


1798-99 ... 

8,052,033 

9.139.493 

,5, •2.57..505 

5,744,875 

t.t 

48^370 

1799-1890 ... 

9,730,072 9,955..399 

0.^107.8" 7 

5.820.525 

».« 

218.718 

1890-1 

10.48,5,9,59. 11.408.185 

.5,59.3. .304 0,570,4.30 


983,120 

1801-‘2 

12,103,-5891 12,419,94.5 

0,0.58.977 

0,30.5,433 


240,4.56 

1802-3 

1.3,404,.537i 12,320,880 

0,477,172 .5,.‘139,515 

1,137,057 


1803-4 

13,’271,38 5 

15.395,495 

(!..S45,,800 8,909.820 


2,124*,020 

1804-5 

14.949,395 

10,11,5,183 

7.10’2,102 

8,327,890 


1,105,788 

1895-0 

15,493.409 17.421.418 

7.’280,.500 9.304,515 

. . 

2,018,009 

1890-7 

14,535,-7391 17.598.804 

0,70.3,732 0,730,847 

I.t 

2,973,125 

1897-8 

1,5,009,995 

1,5.859,299 

8,’202,0.57 

8.382,442 

,,, 

180,385 

1808-9 

15. ,525,0551 15.392, .S,s9 

8,048,100 7,91,5,994 

1.3-2,100 


1809-10 

15,05.5,9S5i 1,5,534,711 

7,909,297 

7,845,023 

121,’274 


1810-11 

10,079,197 

13.999.981 

7,049,0.31 

4,879,815 

2.709,210 


1811-12 

io,(ior),GJ5 

1.3.’220,900 

_ 

7,018,948 4,234,299 

..i _ 

3,384,049 



'J’lic coluimi of Not Kcvomios iiicliulo.s t]jc 'tos.s receipts under’ 
l.lie several revenue lieads, less re])aju.ents and cliarges of .col¬ 
lection. Tliat of Net Cliarges iueliules llie gro.s,s expenditure ’ 
under all lieails (except repajinents and cliaiges of collection), 
les.s receipts under the Service Heads of Expenditure. 

The twenty years term of the Charter of 1793 expired in 1813 
when a new Charter inflicted tlie first blow on the monopoly 
of the East India Company which had ]a.sted for more than 
a hundred and tifty years. The trade to India was opened, 
although that with China was .still closed, and Europeans were 
allowed to settle in India. 


% n 


VoL. XIV., Pabt I. 







Local or in India, | | Hate per 

Expenditure. Ultimate r.esuU. exclusive of Home | Registered debt bearing in- i csiirrof 

Charges. terest. ‘ debt ^lpon. 
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The Finance* of India. 


Wc come now to the details? of the three Presidencies, and of 
the Provinces included subsequently under the now obsolete 
term—except for military'purposes—tbe Bengal Presidency :— 


(Jross F’evenues (less Allow- 
auoes and liofuuds.) 


1792- 83 

1793- 94 

1794- 95 

1795- 95 
1790 97 
1797-98 
1798 99 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1 
1801-2 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 
1804 5 
1805-0 
1800-7 
1807-8 
1808 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 
1811-12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 10 
1810-17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 
1819 20 
1820-21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 
1820-27 
1827-28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 

1835- 30 


ISeiigiil 

M adras Homhay 

Presidcii- 

I’residen- I’resid^u. 

6y- 

cy. cy. 

£ 

£ £ 

5.51-2,701 

2,470,312 -236,55.5 

5,871,945 

-2,110,089 -294,7.30 

5,937,9.31 1,775,78-2 312,480 
5,094,194 1,894,304 277. .5901 


Gross Charges. 
Heiigal I Madras | i 


3,937,931 1,775,782 312,480 3,803,560 1,880.332' 823.910 
5,094,194 1,894,304 277.ri90 3,986.744 2.119,190| 783,057 
5,703,9061,990,328 31.5.937 4,120,044 2,449,000i 932,394 
5,7H2,74lll,938,950 338,189 4,351,920 2,005,232; 998,109 
0,153,01512, 1 -j 3,831 374,.587 4.410,99413.442,0941,280,315 
0,498,473,2,822.530 415,063 5,0.58,0013.319.54711,577,182 
0,05S.334;3,540,20cS 280,457 5,420,9064,014,38711,432,832 
7,127,988 4,729,01 9 30.5,992 .6,047. H5'5,347,S0.5'1,414.825 
8,380,087,4,724,90-1 359.516 .5.798,858.5,117,769' 1,410,253 
8,000,993 4,051.744 5.58,048 7,193,038'0,300,284 1,89.5.483 
9,336,707|4,S97,140: 715,.548 7,404,29l'0,3]2,013 2,33.8,279 
9,542.430|5,014,493| 846.486 8,931,95.8 5.728,104 2,701,296 


. 9.100,149 4,662.721 772,809 9.291,820 5,742.829 2,474,209 
. 9,971,095 1,297.519 770,091 7,700,920 5.717,22.>-2,372,142 
. 9,816,4.58'4,908,321 740,276 7,898,924.5,431,1512,00-2,814 
.. 9,.590,88(i;. 5,373,191 691,914 7,815,075 5,037,.-!05-2,081,071 
., 10,682,249 .5,23S..570 758.372 7,241,839.5,110.977 1..5.57.105 
.. 10,700,172.5,1.50,717 742,720 7,0.58,871 4,019,010 1..54-2,485 
.. 10,390,257 5,258,-2-44 087,789 7,2-22,930 4,799,030 1.493,-202 
-- 11,17-2,471 5,-297,088 7.59,152 7.135,1724,S9.-i,‘2-24'l,.5.S9.329 
.. 11,15.5,9125,322.104 819,204 9,145,560,5,134,-246:1.075,200 
.. 11,312,890 5,100,107 818.810 9,8,33,002,5.-289,470,1.937,430 
.. 11,850,9.53.5.300,220 860,405 10,-200,303.5,-201,399 1.90-2,400 
.. 11,092.008.5,381.307 1,302,445 10,085,1.545,47.5,-2.54 1,88.5,780 
.. 12,437.385.5.301.4321,000,-200 11.9-2.5.319.5.979,045-2.49-2.193 
..112,24.5, .526 5,407.604 1,.577,93-2 11,.598.419 5.094.S44;-2.395,S44 
.. 13,547,4235,40.-1,500-2,401,31-2 11,-287.397 j5.672,4.S9 3.197.300 
..13,390,339 5,557.0-29 2,855,740 10,841.003 5.4' 5,59-2'3,009.894 
..14,312,044 .5..58.5,2103,274,447 10.740.301 ,5.072,99214,204.448 
.12,992,069 5 , 498,705 2,789, .556 11.397,0-24 6.228,8-23'3,228,150 
.. 13,524,2-23.5,440,743 1,785.217 13, .509,910.5,714,848]3,279,398 
.. 13,151,080.5,714,91,51-2.-20-2.393 14,450,104 ,5,704,829 4,007,020 
.. 14,812,833,5,981.081 2,58.8,983 13,904.32-2 5,43-2,5023,97.5,411 
.. 14,973, no 5,347,8-28 2,542.32514.01-2.703 0,007,597 4.03;i,477 
.. 14,833.840.5..57.5.049-2,331,8(l2 I2,,50;{,550.5,.502,-222 3,0.52,780 
., 1.3,8.58,178.5,41.5,.5S7 2.4-21,443 11,710,870.5,2.50,047:3,006,841 
.. 14,119,914 5,3.58,'200|2,.541,130:11,532. .398 5,107.02o'3,.594,47-2 
.. 11,748,757 4,47-2,137|2,090.34.3 I3.404,.5-20 2.107,.574!1.410,079 
.. 12,244,.523 4,108.00112,125,34nho..539,.527 4.31-2.4.5-2!-2,662,741 
. 11,010.954 4.358,207 -2.29-2,207| 9,881.927 4,3.8-2.S0sl-2,660,037 
.. 20,189,088 4,480,6-25:-2.186.9.34; 9.904,4994,12S,T.53'‘2,.591.244; 
.. 13,124.4-26 4,599,201 2.424,444! 9,.5S2,979|3,S39,758|-2,572,067' 
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The Finances of InSut, 


lias lieen removed to Allahabad. In 1849-o0 Lord Palhmisie’k 
(■otKjiiost lidded the Punjab to ISrithsh India. In 1852-od and' 
.siibscqiicnflv olhor Provinces were conquered, annexed or bronylit 
diiecll)' under the a,dniini.stration of the Governinout of India 
throngli Chief Ooimnissioners:— 


(jlrojss cb{U’;,'o.s, 



831*35 
1835 HO 
m 37 

;H37-3H ,.,1 

1h:IH~31) ..J 

18 U» I I 
1811-13 
1813-13 
J8l3*4i 
18114> 
i8ir>-K» 

J8I'5-17 
IH.17'48 
1848 19 

1849- 51) 

1850- 51 

1851- 53 

1852- 53 ...I 

1853- 51) 

1854- 55 

1855- 5(5 
185(5-57 
1857-58 

185‘<-59 . I 

1859-00 

18(50-01 

18(5l-(5J 

18t)2-83 

1803-01 

IBO-l-OS 

1805-0(5 

1800-07(11 nitliH) 

18(57-08 

18 ( 58-09 


l;5.3«»0,n 4 is89!».271 
I >',380.2.'7,1,S3S,I3;! 
i 8 ois..i7it5,»):.(vi.s9 
I O.OSi oil KMOILIL')! 

‘ 8,772 79'5;»,() I- l.75i> 

7 . 8 !;>.io!i i,H 95 , 3 :ri 
8.135.071 

8,8:it;,| j:t 5,192,3,^.5 
9.(tS5,5!'7 5,321,829 
9.8|.l.h72-»,3i)l-,9!3 
9.99.',0S9 5.52t3;99: 

10.390 91.5 5,533,957 
11,520.in'!932,5o.> 

l''.O70 I tl 0.051, i;;h| 
10,115,121 5,9,'^0.591: ” 

li).909..7lv8 0.21 1,937 I,2S9,0 I9 
10.423 .h: 9 <5,091,529 1,591,897 
I0.497.1I2<5,19'>,::72 I,2l2,9Ssl 


\ £ £ 
8,)7i',J72 I,-194,027 
7.94;,501 I,<5(0,478 
8,•1.55.2^7 1,735,419 
8.530,4-23 l,Su7,209 
9,432,8'^! 1,811,-53.1 
5t.730,275 l,Nr<;,922 
|lo,.53i;;]. 

.,xl2,<72! 
11.5-20,02'' 1,923,-158 
!ll.9h5.-)99'l.72,,H73i 
|ll.2l5,l2'H;],S(i9,102| ... • 

11.89 4.412 l,H90,t;K(;| 
l2,94l.731|i,H993lOOl 
12 705.2.jl!l.92.i,830l 
l-J, I H. 1.33'2,0o:i 72ll 
12,31.5.908:1.99-1.103, 079,008 
] 1,883,231:2.133,lot’ 821,829; 
1-2.002 30»»:2 1-29,172 1,00 ',50(0 


110.902.075 0,124.130 1,*238,183 31 l,0-2.s 12 331.550'2,119,734 9,10,7.>9 247,457 
i 10,704.153 0,139, i:;.I ],;-92,753| 421,31 1 1 3,(1 |9.2<)7i2, iS9,7M5'l ,OS8,35fl' 388.509 
■10.-195.857 0,233,209 l,301,'*7l 1,157.8,1 12,5<il .917:2.231.281 1,431,414 1.17«.90l 
11,470.587 0 21-1,907 1.2!t4,Ol7il. I t-18-2 i2.3(50,133 2.515.418 1,107,300 1,403.717 
jl 1,280 32 )'<•». 189," 19 1,203,05 "2.2l.'f.oO t 12.309,82' 2 578 '257 1,203,213' 1.502.O<'2 
12,373,5703,o45,-'.n9 2,14S,05o’-2.('31.773 4,32:.,519 2.317.7:i3 l,02S.7o3 13,012,-07 
:J-2,451,1!55,M1,259-2,893,('"3j2,7.53.831' 1 2!'5.3l'i 2.085,0-10 2,019,835 18,838.311 
13,79-2,978 5,(W8 .522 3,0.51.502'4.3'>:LJ92, l.l8.-..7;'8 3,1 11,783 2,111,310 17.583,195 
14.089,21•^5.^9^•290,3,401.537 1.321.715 •l•,5•2l,32'' 3,382,028'2,t35,4O7 l.5.:'.rm,905 
13,032 289 0.(i02.-233;3,073,992 4.0-21,8031 4 709.0X0 2.-182,1 104,058,(112 14,717,011 
I 1537,‘15|5.7IO,5 s:i! 3,()27,1"(;5,I23.2(;3 -J.S55,531 .‘2.071,191 ,1,0'17,070 14.799.140 
11.8-)i,!90i5, l-_'3.8,9|'{,lHi),.5l3 .'.7'U 398 .5 710,5''7; »,"(;3 ,m: 21 ,5ll.872 15.014 00" 
14,701.1U2'5,484.107 3,173,581)5.072 091' 5.912 298 2.221,878.1,793.530 15,210,89(5 
15,335 153 5,0-5-1.97;, .i,2' 9,211 7,811,298 5.171,Ki" 2.«8;,,950:1,03-1,915 17,294.M4 
1 13.198.400 5,282.112 3.239,421 5.n7'8.'20S -1.892,045 2,278,1(544,885,2 5 11,011.702 
1(5,021-,80-8 5,857,(517 3,-lll,2;'f5 5. P;9.99; (;.i'03,0:53 2.542,074 2,095,013 15.428,(581 
10,380,189 5,794,781 1,410,103 0,111.9^*;, 0,301,507 i,024,080)-2,361,2o9il«,069,428 


The followinc;' shovv.s in detail (lie financial results of Lord Dal- 
liousic’s smaller eoin]uest-s and iiiinexations and of Lord Can¬ 
ning’s rearrangement of Pieviuces in 1<SG1-C2. The Eastern 
Settlements beemne a colony in 18C7. Tbe Berai-.s have a 
treasury of tlieir own, the surplus revenue of which is paid to 
tlie Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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Detailed View Since 1861-62- 

Mr. James "Wilson made the first public Financial Statement in the old Legislative Council of India 
on Stli February 1860. The era of regulai finance in India begins with the Budget of 1861-62. 
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Tlie following shows ihe civil qliarges in England and India combined : 
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The Finances of India. 
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Total, for each Presidency, of the Receipts in the Hilitnry Department. 
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The Finances of India. 
The Finauoes in 1868-69- 


liovciiiK's and 
Jieceipts. 

Actual, 

1SG8-0<J. 

regular Msti 
mate, J 869-70. 

lludget Esti 
mate, 1870-71- 

1 liudget com¬ 
pared with lie- 
gular Estimate. 

Land Revenue 

£ 

20,246,575 

£ 

21,537,278 

£ 

21,023,632 

£ 

—513,040 

'JVibutes and 
Contribu¬ 
tions from 



Native States 

G87,SG3 

765,143 

737,073 

—28,070 

Forest 

407,842 

476,090 

688,780 

■4-112,090 

Excise on Spi- 





lits & Drui;s 

2,28.3,73G 

2,245,700 

2,28 6,00( 

•f 39,300 

Assessed taxes 

508,700 

1,051,600 

2,180,000 

+ 1,128,400 

Customs 

2,G92,756 

2,416,500 

2,410,500 


Salt 

5,588,240 

5,842,350 

6,177,370 

-1-335,020 

Opium 

8,453,365 

7,953,800 

0,922,281 

—1,031,519 

Stamps 

2,80G,!)7] 

2,304,600 

760,000 

—1,604,600 

Mint 

193,788 

158,340 

139,970 

— 18,.370 

Post Office... 

707,792 

714,077 

750,590 

-f 30,513 

Te)e<;raph ... 

274,497 

238,000 

193,050 

—44,944 

Law& Justice 

894,85G 

782,100 

2,474,800 

-1-1,092,700 

Police 

277,-rM 

20-1,900 

251,906 

—13,994 

Marine 

088,084 

300,5:30 

265,615 

—34.915 

Education ... 

73,711 

73,958 

78,574 

-1-4,010 

Interest 

275,500 

356,850 

305,321 

-1-8,471 

Miscellane¬ 

ous 

1,259,792 

1,415,172 

737,874 

— 077,298 

Army 

47,820,304 

1,133,024 

48,958,048 

913,700 

48,348,402 

736,225 

—009,046 

-177,535 

Public Works 

224,053 

150,500 

117,870 

—38,380 

Railways ... 

2,479.017 

2,914,174 

3,125,25b 

-1-211,084 

Total ... 

51,057,058 

52,942,482 

52,327,755 

—614,727 

Deficit, ex- 





eluding Pub. 





Works Exy. 


025,594 

... 

... 

Deficit, in- 





eluding Pub. 





Works Exy. 

4,144,643 

3,242,887 

2,898,800 

... 











In 1868 C9. 
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Expeuditiu'e. 

Actual 1S68-69. 

Eegular Esti¬ 
mate, 1869-70. 

Budget Esti¬ 
mate, 1870-71. 

Budget compar¬ 
ed with Regu¬ 
lar Estimate. 

Interest on Funded and Unfund- 

& 

1 

i ' £ 

1 

£ 

£ 

ed Debt 

Interest on Service Funds and 

5 , 050,140 

5,030,500 

5, .300,538 

4-270,032 

other Accounts ... 
Allo\v;iuces, Eefunds, and Draw- 

598,844 

1 043,035 

514,002 

—129,633 

backs ... 

55.1,49-2 

449,700 

400,000 

—49.700 

Land lievenue 

2,4.85..508 

2,400,210 

2,497,012 

4-37,402 

Forest ... 

2()0.4(i4 319,934 

437,540 

4-117,606 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs .. 

302,284 

201,050 

288,994 

4 - 27,944 

Assessed Taxes 

22,080 

41,220 

59,100 

4-17,840 

Customs, 

17.5,880 

181,800 

189,214 

4-7.414 

8.alt 

.'i,")9,724j 395,720 

499,019 

4-103.299 

Opium ... 

1,720,111 

1,848.200 

2,01.3,110 

4-104.910 

Stamps ... 

1 ).'.,932 

110,402 

08,30.3 

—42,099 

Mint 

11.5,422 

102,455 

95,908 

—0,547 

Post Office 

093,110 

7.37,1.30 

729,583 

—7,563 

Telegraph 

084,022 

533,5.38 

589,719 

4-50,181 

Administration 

1,372,100 

1,390,837 

1,400,601 

4-.3,764 

Minor Departments .. 

218,543 

240,138 

239,107 

4-6;97I 

Law and Justice 

2,845,417 

2.885.840 

.3,004.538 

4-178,698 

Police ... 

2,470. .580 

2.440,900 

2.319,904 

—120,936 

Marine ... 

1,140,030 

1,205,109 

. 784,100 

080.530 

—481,009 

Education 

599.8.58 

014.032 

4-06,498 

Ecclesiastical 

103 .590 

102.lf40 

109.795 

4-0,955 

Medical Services ... 

418,220 

405,907 

603,054 

4-.35.687 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other 

397,704 

302,000 

344,250 

—18,350 

Foreign Services ... 

Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties and Engage- 

319,8.';5 

422,880 

313,075 

—109,206 

merits .. 

1,778,.5.38 

1,892,850 

1,787,090 

—105,760 

M i.socllaneous 

Superannuation, lielited and 

831,083 

1,0.33,803 

985,192 

—48,071 

Compassiouato Allowances ... 

1,GG0,908 

1,249,572 

1,370,253 

4-120,681 


27,400,421 

27,550,994 

27,051,511 

4-94,517 

Army •... 

10.209,581 

10,470,892 

15,74(5, .341 

-731,561 

Public Works Ordinary 

6,272,334 

5.040,395| 

3,998,409 

-1,041,99.5 

Ilailways 

4,483,352j 

4,493,795 

4,709,003 

4-275,208 


54,431.088’ 5.3,508.076,’ 

52,104,315 

-1,403,701 

Public Works Ordinary 

l,.3T0,013j 

2,010,74.3 

3,002,300 

4-446,557 

Total 

515,802, .301 

50,184,819 

55,220,015 

—958,204 

Surplus, excluding Public Works 





Extraordinary 



163,440 



2 a 


VoL. XIV., PiBT I. 
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Tlit Finances of India, 


Cask Transactions of India for the year 1868-69, arul as estimated for the year 

1869-70. 



commencement of tbo year ... 

llECiJirTs. 

Local Indian Surplus 
Debt incurred 

Supplies from London, including Credits to Her Ma 
jesty’s Government 

Balance of Supplies between the different rrcsidcnciei 
(on unadjusted Accounts) 


La VM ENTS. 

Debt disebarged 

Supplies to Loudon, including Debits to Her Majesty’s 
Government 

Cash Balanees in tbo several Indian Treasuries at tbc 
close of the year ... 


1868-69. 

Estimate, 

1869-70. 

£ 

11,899,203 

£ ■ 
10,175,804 

6,859,668 

18,700,841 

7,193,490 

19,794,379 

5,421,.867 

4,058,340 

566,693 


42,453,802 

41,222,013 

17,009,564 

18,501,333 

15,268,434 

9,015,821 

10,175,804 

1.3,644,8.59 

42.45.3,802 

41.222,013 


Total lleiKHues of the Treasnrirs and Depend iiieiits 'under the immediate 
control of the Qovernme.nt of Jndia for the year 1808-69, 
and Oif cstiiiiii.lcd for the year 1869-70. 


IIeVEKUES AKD llECKIl'T.S. 


1 Qec eo Lstiiuate, 
18G8.G9. 


Land Revenue 

Tributes and Contributions fro 
Forest 

Excise ou Spirits and Drugs 
Assessed Taxes 
Stamps ... 

Mint 

Post Office 
'I'elegraph 
Law and Justice 
Police ... 

Education 
Interest ... 

Miscellaneous ..; 

Army—M iscellaneous 
Public Works—Miscellaneous 


Native States 


80,277 409,726 

70,271 186,049 

9.965 8,700 

13,100 13,700 

16,968 62,000 

5,191 6,000 

103,985 • 76,000 

707,792 714,077 

256,021 192,400 

84,534 36,000 

58 20 

6,4.50 1,600 

183,289 214,220 

662,453 503,672 

419,655 489,670 

18,353 159,454 

£ 2,538,362 3,073,288 
.. 10,920,052 10,296,891 


£ 13,458,414' 1 













Actual for 1868-69 awl Estwiated for 1869 - 70 . 
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Total CJiarges of tJie Treasuries and Departments under tlw imme¬ 
diate control of the Government of India for the yea/r 1868-69, and 
as estimated for the year 1869-70. 


Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Keveniie 
Forest ... 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 
Stamps ... 

Mint ... 

Post Office 
Telegraph 


tics and Engagements 


the Revenues, including charges of Col 
lection 

Administration and Puldic Departments ... 
Law and Justice 
Police ... 

Marine ... 

Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesia.stical 
Medical Servicp.s 
Stationery and Printing ... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Service.s 
Miscellaneous . 


Allowances 

Army 

I Public ) Pu 


Public Works 


Ordinary j Transactions 


Railway Transactions 

Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt .. 
Interest on Special Loans for Public Works 
InterestonService Fundsand other Accouutel 
Public Works Extraordinary 


1808-69. 

Estimate. 

1869-70. 

£ 

£ 

2]i5,09t 

11,450 

]2,-t9( 

12,020 

4,307 

6,800 

478 

820 

272 

300 

42,-505 

47,500 

577,554 

673,182 

411,881 

437,451 

103,612 

) 

168,334 

1,428,798 

, 

1,357,857 

327,956 

370,500 

132..532 

142,600 

9,602 

10,400 


45.337 

172,415 

194,070 

10,550 

10.340 

312 

300 

59,772 

09.830 

07,212 

109.400 

180,70'J 

304,068 

242,069 

92,250 

7,011,834 

6,986,670 

577,293, 

379,400 


57,697 

10,227,054 


57,941 


10,109,113 


2,790,265 

2,821,500 

107,656 


391,380 

414,400 


3,000 

13,458,414 

13,370,179 
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Madratn 



Revenues and Receipts, 


'iQ/’Q [Estimate, 
1868-69. 


Land Revenue 

Tributes and Contributions from Na¬ 
tive States... 

Forest 


Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 


Stamps 


Law and Justice 
PolicG 
Marina 
Education 

Interest 

i 

Miscellaneous 

jArmy—Miscellaneous ... 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 


7,507,0811 8,059,621 











Fimnces in 1868 - 70 . 
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for the year 1868-69 and as estimated for the year 1869-70. 


Expenditure. 


Estimate, 

1869-70. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs ... .. 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs ... ... 

“ -Icwga 

Stamps 

Mint 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements... 

AUowanoes to District and Village Officers, &c. 

£ 

22,542 

432,001 

26,775 

24,958 

1,695 

17,071 

91,825 

41,554 

16,341 

14,170 

301,652 

52,032 

1 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Reve¬ 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Departments 

Law and Justice 

Police ... 

Marine ... ... ... 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Miscelianeous... 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances 

Army 

Public Works, Ordinary— 

Public Works 

Supervision and cost of Land for Railways 

Loss by Exchange on Railway Transactions 

1,042,616 

14.3,645 

414,617 

381,791 

19,.500 

103,068 

40,453 

73,196 

35,696 

11,510 

113,802 

197,544 

3,016,784 

• 

799,126 

9,639 


Deduct,—Gain by Exchange on Transactions ... 

6,402,987 

11,509 


Interest on Service Funds and other accounts 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

6,391,478 

83,816 

122,869 

m 

£ 

Surplus 

6,598,163 

908,918 

1 6,762,410 
1,297,211 

£ 

7,507,081 

8,059,621 


£ 
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Bombay and Sindh. 


Total l}fvnme» and Charyft of the Bombay Presidency, including 


Revenues and Receiiits. 

1868-69. 

Estimate, 
1869 70. 

Lund Eevenne 

f 

3,519,757 

£ 

3,565,242 

Tributes and Contributions from Nativ 
. States ... ... 

108,328 

83,310 

Forest 

121,349 

111,490 

Excise on spii its and drugs ... 

44.5,814 

440,300 

Assessed Taxes ... 

128,690 

21,500 

Cnstonis ... ... 

882,330 

843,000 

Salt 

6! 5,.587 

590,000 

Opium 

1,806,725 

2,357,000 

Stamps 

470,357 

465,000 

Mint 

86,422 

79,940 

Law and Justice ... 

117,786 

114,900 

Police 

12,973 

15,040 

Marine ' ... 

418,511 

140,680 

Education 

15,001 

12,400 

fnterest . 

18,586 

87,807 

Miscellaneous 

193,894 

220,300 

Amy—Miscollanebus 

376,879 

208,920 

Public Work.s—Aliscellaneous 

38,775 

124,310 

£ 

9,437,772 

9,681,139 







Finances for 18C8-70. 
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Shut, for the year 18G8-69 anil an vnitmah'il far Ike year 1869-70, 


Expenditure. 

1S68-C9. 

• 

Estimate, 

1869-70. 


£ 

£ 

Allowiinces, Eefuiuls, and Draw!la.cks 

93,889 

138,4.70 

r,aiHl Itevenue 

• 121 ,Mn 

425,220 

F'orost 

62,712 

72,990 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

73.2;i6 

60,030 

Assessed Taxes 

r>.:)HS 

.7,300 

('nstoms 

83,12(1 

88,.700 

Salta 

28.8.8:; 

34, ODD 

Opium 

2,.v-1.7 

3,200 

Stamps 

•Mint 

Allow.-inces and .Assignments under Treaties ainl 

l.S.dii:’, 
31,65! 1 

20,270 

32,330 

Engagements 

001.072 

718,4.30 

Allowancns to District and Vill.-i.gc Ollicors, iVc. 

282,08.7 

280,000 

Total of tlic Direct Olaim.s and l.icmands on llic lie- 
rennes, including (.diargc.s of Oolleotiou and cost of 
Salt and Opium 



1,799,818 

1,870,220 

.4tlniinistrati()M and PuMic .Dopartmeuts 

1; 9,7-21 

1.80,070 

l,a\v and Justice 

Kill, ,787 

400,144) 

Tolico 


3<j0,000 

Marine 

406,170 

230,670 

Education, Science, and Art 

108. <137 

110,0(6) 

Ecclesiastical 

3;!. 201 

34,000 

Medical Services 

88,231 

100,060 

St.ationei'v and Triuting 

.3,7,176 

.37.000 

Tolitical Agencies and other Foreign Services 

107.41/2 

119,760 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Jletircd, and Oomp.-issionate Allow- 

S7,<J12 

130,697 

130,600 

ances 

1.32,0.30 

Army 

2,tl60,948 

2,887,800 

( Puldic Worlws .. 

1 Supcrv'iaion and cost of l,and for 

<J46,408 

770,300 

Public Works, J liailways ... 

91,687 

.37,960 

Ordinary | St-ito liailways 


3,800 

! boss by E.vcliangc on Dailway Tran- 



1 suctions 

37.417 

88, .737 

Interest on Service Funds and other’zVccounts 


89.295 

Public M’orks, ICxtraordiuai-y ... 

481,294 

535,000 

.f 

8.440,429 

8,226,180 

Surplus .. 

997,343 

1,4.74,959 

£ 

9,437.772 

9,681,139 


VoL. ilV., I’iUT 1. 2 U 
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Bengal, 


Total Bevemies and Charges of the Government of Bengal for 


Revenues and Receipts. 

18G8-69. 

•Estimate, 

1869-70. 


£ 

.£ 

Land Revenue 

3,96.5,730 

3,901,000 

Forest 

7,072 

20,000 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

712,002 

080,000 

Asscs.sed Taxes 

1.55,412 

355,000 

Customs 

1,12.3,357 

'975,000 

Salt 

2,400,945 

2.583,500 

Opium 

6,644,710 

5,596,800 

Stamps 

712,523 

710,000 

Law and Justice 

336,008 

282,500 

Police 

74,215 

60,500 

Marine 

228,201 

150,000 

Education 

37,202 

41,800 

Interest 

8.180 

4,000 

Miscollancou.s • ... 

84,554 

100,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

43,082 

45,000 

£ 

10,533,385 

15,031,760 
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the year 18G8-G9, and as estimated for the year 18G9-70. 


Expenditure. 

186S-C9. 

Estimate, 

1869-70. 

Allowances, Eefunds, and Drawbacks 

£ 

152,800 

£ 

174,600 

Laud lieveuuo 

.301,341 

302,500 

Forest 

11,477 

10,500 

Excise on Spirits and Drogs- 

132,227 

105,000 

Assessed Taxes 

14,304 

30,500 

Customs 

00,800 

00.000 

Salt 

7,793 

12,000 

„ . ( Cost 

{charges 

1,.5.50.207 

1,750,000 

107,3.59 

9.5,000 

Stamps 

20,751 

27,900 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements ... 

218,848 

21.5,000 

Total of the Direct Claims and demands on the Keve- 
nues, including Charges of Collection and Cost of 
Salts and Opium 

2,704,088 

2,8-13,000 

Administration and Pnblic Dupartineuta 

102, .532 

103,000 

Law and Justice 

807,370 

89.5,000 

Polica 

011,483 

587,500 

Marine 

30.3,274 

.541,,300 

Education, Science, and Art 

229,935 

234.000 

Ecclesiastical 

25,878 

25,000 

Medical Services 

80,524 

102, .500 

Stationery and Printing 

60,141 

50,000 

Politirjal Agencies and other Foieign Services 

3,678 

2,000 

Miscellaneous 

.50,098 

57,600 

Superiinnuatioa, Itctired, aii<l Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances 

62.073 

03.000 

1 Public AForks ... 

1,008,261 

837.000 

Public Works, 1 Supervision and Cost of Land for 
Ordinary J liailways 

132,193 

21.580 

( State Hallways 

29,957 

10,000 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

12,341 

41,000 

Public Works, Extraordinary ... 

242,037 

383,800 

£ 

6,544,403 

6,858,380 

Surplus 

9,988,922 

'■ 8,773,330 

£ 

16,533,385 

15,031,760 


2 u 2 
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North- Western Provinces. 


Total Revenues-and Charges of the North-Western Provinces 


Kcvenues and Receipts. 

1808-69. 

Estimate, 

1809-70. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

8,991,958 

4,100,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na¬ 
tive States 

138,111 

118,000 

Forest • 

05,839 

59,100 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

223,890 

180,000 

Assessed Taxes 

62,280 

135,000 

Customs 

55,991 

50,000 

Salt 

485,658 

490,000 

Stamps 

332.758 

352,000 

Law and Justice 

107,881 

102,600 

Police 

47,928 

56,000 

Education 

5,113 

5,600 

Interest 

115 

63 

Miscellaneous ... 

40,288 

83,200 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

260,130 

327,638 

£ 

6,817,449 

0,059,201 
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for the year 1868-C!), (nid as esfiniated for (he year 18G9-70. 


Expenditure. 

ISGS-Cy. 

Estimate, 

1809.70. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, llefuuds, and Drawbacks 

22.fi(!d 

.31,200 

l.andKcvenue 

300,.').'!;! 

410,000 

Forest 

41,178 

47,000 

Excise on .Spirits and Dnif's 

39,001 

38,200 

.Assessed Tuxes 

28.0 

85(. 

Salt 

08,08,5 

!Sl,00(i 

.Stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Eii- 

10,117 

17,000 

gagenieiits 

78,091 

77.000 

.Allowances to District and Village OHicers, &c. 

5,.S19 

10,000 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the lie- 



venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt 

0.32.9.31 

712,2.50 

Administration and Public Departments 

12-I..543 

1'20,000 

Law and Justice 

407,308 

428,000 

Police 

38.5. .539 

.384,500 

Education, Science, and Art 

100,087 

101,.500 

Ecclesiastical 

19.517 

19,700 

Medical Services 

50,040 

50,200 

Stationery and I’rinting 

20,x41 

22,200 

Political Agencies aud other Foreign Service.s 

3.5.821 

37,000 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Pietircd, and Compassionate Allow- 

20,312 

02,300 

38,500 

ances ... . 

'39.070 

Public Works, jrublic Works.. 

/V V. * < bupervisjou aud cost or JaauJ lor 

( IJailways 

982,350 

1,5.9.53 

773,000 

20,190 

Interest on Service Funds and other .Accounts 

3,119 

.5,140 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

102,051 

175,200 

£ 

; 2,947,345 

2,955,080 

Surplus 

2,870,104 

3,103,.521 


5,817,449 

6,059,201 
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Punjab. 


Total llevmuos and Charges of the Punjab Territories for the 


Revenues and Receipts. 

18C8-69. 

Estimate; 

1809-70. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

1,894,741 

1,975,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na- 



tive States 

28,010 

28,354 

Forest 

,34,488 

75,800 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

88,412 

84,400 

Assessed Taxes ... 

2G,224 

G3,000 

Customs 

58,098 

67,000 

Salt 

820,475 

880,000 

Opium 

1,539 

... 

Stamps ... 

199,807 

202,500 

Law and Justice 

88,037 

85,000 

Police 

40,277 

40,400 

Marine 

1,789 

1,550 

Education ... 

2,350 

4,500 

Interest 

23.3 

450 

Miscellaneous 

6,1G0 

110,300 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

143,375 

214,425 

£ 

3,434,015 

3,832,079 
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year 1868 C9, and as Estimated for the i/ear 1869-70. 


Expenditure. 

■ 18fl8-()9. 

Estimate, 

1809.70. 


£ 

£ 

Ailowanees, Ivcfunds, and drawbacks 

IT.S-W 

24,600 

band lie venue ■ 

o(l').8().S 

207,000 

Korcst 

lil.'-’l.S 

72,000 

Kxeise on Spirits and Drugs 

Assessed Taxes 

6,687 

7.000 


500 

(Customs 


S.’dt 

fi'i.-t.'ii; 

71,000 

Stamps 

8.899 

9,2.50 

Allowances and Assignments under 'I'rcatiea and Kn- 


gageinente ... 

11.'), 212 

98. .500 

Allowances to District and Village Oflieers, &c. 

2.198 

2,420 

Total of tile Direct Cl.-iims and Demands on the lie- 
venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 



Salt 

461.W2 

492.270 

Administration and Public Departments 

i:«.:i87 

119.000 

Law and J ustice 

2:!7.fi71 

242,50(f 

Police 

;!i-i..A(i(t 

306,000 

Marino 

22.491 

28.000 

ICducation, Science, and .Art 

<M.1(»2 

61..300 

Ecclesiastical 

2(». !»74 

23,300 

Medical .Services 


41,000 

Stationery and printing 

10.S07 

11,410 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

81,748 

95, .500 

iMiscellanoous 

30,159 

28,000 

.Superannuation, lletired, and Conij).assion.ate Allow 

auoos 

19,311 

19. .500 

( Public AVorks 

817,342 

662.500 

! .Supervision and cost of 



Public AVorks, Ordinary ... i Land for Ilailways 

6,749 

r>,sso 

1 Loss by Exchange on 

1 llailwav 'Transaction! 

54.700 

3,5.618 

Interest on Service Funds and other Aceounts 

2.130 

1.000 

Public AA'orks, Extraordinary 

61,520 

392,200 

£ 

2..382, 111 

2,.364.978 

■Surplus 

1,051,904 

1,407,701 

£ 

3,4.34,016 

3,832,079 






272 Finances of Oadh in 1808-70. 

'J'otul FircnW'S ami Cliarr/cs of tkf Oiidli. TerrUort) for the year 


18C8-C!), ami an e'dlmotnl for the year 18G9-70. 


KovctiUcs inul liccoijila. 

ISGS-O!). 

iEetimate, 
j 1809-70. 


£ 

£ 

l.nii'l Oovomio 

1.90.1,20') ],;);) 1,000 


1:1.182 14,000 

Kxciso oti Spiiits .iiiil T)niL.;N 

01.700, 78,500 

Assessed 'J'iixca 

7.070, 24,000 

Suit ... ... • .. 

1,110 1.250 

Stoiiipa 

77,1.57 82,000 

1.a\v aiul Justice 

].‘).(i55 15,000 

I’olice 

12.00,8 15,500 

ICdiici^lion ... 

710 000 

Interest 


1 :i2o 

Miseelliineous 


24.000 

I’uulic WerliS—Misoelt;inu<iu.s ... 

],.57-- 

1,300 

•i 

Exiielidiliire. 

1,170,18;} 1,587,770 

Allou-ancos. Jtofniid.s, and J>ra« backs 

,5.240 

C,.52() 

l.aiid licvcinio 

i:i.S.5l4 

1.32,5(10 

Forest 

S.Oib 

10,044 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

10,27:1 

5.500 

.Asscarted Taxes 

12 

000 

Salt 

5,(i.0i: 0.800 

SUinpa 

Allowances and .\s.signinents under Ti-eaties and Tin- 


4 , 2(10 

g.’ii^eniout.s 

70,048 

70,000 

Allowances to Idstrict .atnl Mll.'ige Oiiiecrs. &c. 

dhd 

TmO 

Total <*f the Direct ri.-jiiu!-; and Demands on the lie 
venues, including Cliarges of {Ioll('ctiou ami cost of 



Salt 

252,00.0 

240.014 

.Aclniinistr.at ion aivd Fnblic De.partnieuts 

lll.-OO.-i 

•11.000 

l.aw and Justic<^ 

81,500 

On.OOO 

Police 

115,100 

111). .500 

Education. Science, and Art 

22.105 

2;!. 000 

Mcelcsiastical 

3,S5;i 

.3.400 

Medical Services 

]i,5;i7 

12,250 

.Stationery and Printing 

7,814 

0,000 

Alisoellaiieous 

2,891 

0,000 

Superannuation, Ivotircd, and (.’ompassion.ate Allow 


• ancca 

5,185 

0,000 

p.,Kn . \v. .1. ( Pnldie AYorks ... 

Ordinarv' J ‘■*il)ervision and cost of J.andforllail- 

‘ ^ "■ ( ways 

211,032 

150,000 

3,534 

0,430 

Interest on Service I'dinds and other Accounts 

1.270 

800 

Public W'orks, Extraordinary ... 

0,081 

17,500 

■ £ 

773, lul 

720,094 

Surplus 

703,0.32 

801,670 

£ 

1,470,18:1 

J,.587,770 
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Total Hevenucs and Charges of the Central Provhicesfor the year 1808-69, and as 
estimated for the year 1869-70. 


Reveiiuea and llecoipts. 


I.and lievemie 

.'rributes and Contributions from Native States 
Forest 

E-vcise on .Spirits and Drugs 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps ... ' ... 

Law and .Tustice 
Police 

Education ... 

lntcro.st 

MisoelLaucous 

Public Works—Miscell.ancous 


Expenditure. 

Allowances, P.efuuds, and Drawbacks 

Land Iteveuuo 

Forest 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

Assessed Taxes 

Salt 

Stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Eii- 
gageinents 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the llevc 
nues, including Charges of Collection & cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Departments 
Law and Justice 
Police 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances 

Public Works, i ^ 

Ordinary J Supervision and cost of Land for 

^ ( Railways 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 
Public Works, Extraordinary ... 


I Estimate, 
1868 69. 1869-70. 


£ 

601,121 


.‘5.';,Of)4 

96,146 

SLO-IS 

8,483 

142,808 

385 

83,560 

35,786 

14,824 


£ 

612,510 

2,830 

46,500 

94,300 

55,000 

6,800 

118,000 


144 

8,645 

_9,601 

l,(»7'4,.6i5 

111,141 

1,185,656 

10,058 

118,768 

31,,524 

7,119 

33(i 

45,482 

2,836 


.310,060 

45,264 

94,742 

137,467 

24,564 

3,8.02 

20,040 

2.369 

276 

7,305 

11,833 

525,858 


'17097,704 

19,300 

98,000 

48,000 

5,000 

160 

49,000 

3,000 


297,460 

46,000 

98,200 

1.38,.500 

26,800 

3,600 

20,300 

3,500 

720 

11,000 

12,000 

332,500 


£ 1,185,656 991,870 

Sui-plus ... . 105,834 

___£ _M85,6^_ 1,097,704 


VoL. XIV., Pabt I. 









274 Fhmnces of British Burma in 18G8-70. 

Total Bevenues and Charges of British Burma for the year 1868-GO, 
and as estimated for the year 1869-70. 




Estimate, 

Revenues and Receipts. 

1868-69 

1860-70. 


f 

f 


Land llevcnuc 
Korest 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

Assessed Taxes 

Custoius 

Salt 

Stamps 

Law and Justice 
I’clico 
Marino 
Education ... 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

Expenditure. 

Allowances, Eefunds, and Drawbacks 

Land Revenue 

Eorest 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

Assessed 'I'axes 

(Instoms 

Salt 

Stamps 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands oil the Reve¬ 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Departments 
Law and Justice 
Police 
Marine 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and,other Foreign Services 

Jlisoellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Canipassionate Allow¬ 
ances 

Public Works, Ordinary 

Interest on Service Funds and other accounts 


Surplus 


r>68,f);i9 
81,700 
121,730 
10,.5] 1 
284,893 
14,398 
,')2,971 
75,477 
33,428 
7,324 
408 
1,023 
1,491 
12,480 


000,000 

91.300 

110,000 

13,700 

202,500 

13,000 

53,800 

27,000 

24,500 

6,100 

470 

900 

23.300 
3,710 


1,266,493 1,170,286 


168,084 

.35,950 

209,303 

134,558 

39,344 

11,099 

5,312 

11,798 

5,779 

13,530 

3,163 

.3,047 

253,674 

1,214 

895,855 

370,638 


185,3.50 

36.200 
82,500 

140,000 

52,937 

8.400 

5,300 

10,800 

5.500 

7.500 

4.200 

.3,000 

202,500, 


744,187 

426,099 


1,266 40-?i 117/1 00/51 
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The Debt. 


At page 242 tlic registered debt bearing interest, from 1812-13 
. to 1868-69, is shown:— 




Total Uoffistoj od Debt. 


At the eud of 

Amount of Debt (in Kug'land and India.) ] 

Total Annual 

Bearin'? Inter- 

Not J^Civnngr 
Intcre.st. 

Total. 

imotmt of In¬ 
terest Pay¬ 
able. 

_ — 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

381MJ 

27,979.334 

320,682 

28,;los,8ir. 

1,622,646 

1812-13 

30,100,695 

242.617 

:io.:i43,3]3 

1,744.625 

I813-lt 

39,253 330 

79.219 


1.703,721 

3814-16 

29,771,708 

311,7;iO 

39.8S:i,417 

1.726,895 

1816-lG 

28,k26.|H8 

91,-.‘Ol 

28.916 -183 

1,676.383 

1818-17 

29,829,431 

85.821 

29.915,265 

1 736,685 

1817-18 

29,992.700 

80.946 

30,07:1,706 

1.707,934 

1818-19 

31,372,688 

80.978 

31,453,666 

1,791,799 

1SI9-‘J0 

33,311.044 

75,672 

33,:587,316 

1,906.310 

1830-21 

32,939.S(»9 

70,843 

3:1.010,651 

1,881,787 

1821-22 

.'}3,270,948 

70,.580 

32,341,534 

1,814,808 

1823-23 

28,268,188 

70,586 

28,:t3S,774 

1,598,033 

1823-2t 

24,102 953 

70,2 2 

24.n:i,l65 

3,251,682 

1,374,030 

lb24-26 

26,281,971 

29,791.813 

70,0S2 

26,353.023 

1826-26 

195,-476 

29.938,289 

1,648,396 

1826-27 

31,19)9,455 

12.5,449 

;J1,73-1,904 

1,638,997 

1827-28 

30.436,500 

124.3:19 

35,560,839 

1,8:50.863 

1838-29 

35.820,-483 

120,834 

35,9*1I,306 

1.805.473 

1929-30 

36.0.5:1,201 

116,989 

36,170,38:1 

1,816,741 

1830-31 

30,767.201 

113,916 

:16,880,117 

3,835.354 

1831-32 

35,786,100 

110,432 

35,896.533 

1,778,746 

1833-33 

35,842,926 

109,617 

:i5.952,.543 

1,760,692 

1833-34 

35,61:1,250 

108,706 

:15.T22.046 

1,721,794 

183135 

36,818.624 

102.374 

;16,931,208 

1,746.467 

1836-36 

::2,148.294 

io-.>,or>4 

33,250,3-W 

1,432,053 

1830-37 

32,603,294 

132,710 

33.636,<M>4 

1,480.226 

1837-38 

31,698,034 

U4,7itH 

3],842,8:U) 

1,440,(375 

1838-39 

29,782,499 

151,601 

39 . 9 : 14 . 10:1 

1.3«,:i9() 

1839 40 

29,9-46,208 

128,7W 

30,071.956 

1,360,789 

1840-41 

31,106,855 

12(1,liU 

81,2:13,491) 

1,413.561 

1841-42 

:53.455,793 

121.621 

33,577,414 

1,629,901 

1842-43 

35,769,418 

115,287 

35.884,705 

1.645.285 

1643-44 

37,199,:i85 

114.8S7 

37,:il4,272 

3.702,64.3 

l8l4-4.’» 

38,634,027 

113,7li 

:i8.7-4r,74l 

1,745,79.5 

1845-46 

38,868,78 4 

117.62i 

38,986,405 

1.76.5,299 

18-10-47 

41,7-12,660 

1 ie,2i» 

41,858,908 

1,909,9^7 

1847-48 

43.788,!)56 

11 6,(141 

4;;,904,996 

2,032,802 

1848-49 

45,631,tt86 

)i:i,B(i7 

45.617.65:1 

2,114.686 

1849.6t» 

48,228,605 

113.6(17 

48,3-42,172 

2,2-19,063 

1850-61 

49,235,390 

113.957 

49,:541),347 

2,260.457 

1851-62 

40 027.222 

110,224 

49,1*17,446 

2,217,711 

1862-63 

49,667,087 

108,037 

49,776,014 

2,243,167 

1863 64 

47.034,183 

4,934 911 

61,0(;:»,0fi4 

1,871,557 

1864-66 

45,880,054 

415.3(i5 

46,295.359 

1,854,239 

1856-66 

47,900.290 

m.lBO 

48,096. l:>0 

1,957,563 

1866-67 

49,240,818 

173,831 

49,4I:i.649 

2,020,818 

1857-63 

09,943,814 

125,163 

60,068,976 

2,647,506 

1858-69 

71.657,360 

124,843 

71,682.211 

3,110,159 

1869-60 

88,104,266 

123,274 

8b,227 ,540 

3,048,29)1 

1860-61 

03,036,688 

122.826 

9:1,159,614 

4.204,017 

1861-02 

96.652,053 

122.495 ‘ 

96,774,648 

4.411.882 

1862-63 

96.401.870 

119,8:16 

96,521,706 

4,385,030 

1863-64 

90,630.618 

120.829 

90,641,447 

4,146,983 

1864-65 

90,301,166 

121,929 

00,4351,094 

4,168,939 

1865-66 

90.082,216 

124,044 

90,306,260 

4,171,076 

1866-67 

93.162,973 

103.288 

93,256,261 

4,324,491 

1867 «8 

94,055,358 

40,838 

94,096,196 

4,409,211 

1868-09 

05,178,817 

4,452.240 
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The Taper Currency. 
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The amount enfaced for payment of interest in London, and 
outstanding on the London Register, has risen from £4,596,210 
at the end of January 1860 to £10,08(5,860 at the end of Do- 
cemher 1869. The rate of exchange on London has varied from 
25in January 1860 to 261, itshigliest point, in December 1863, 
and 23J, nearly its lowest point, in Sei)toml)ei; 1869. The selling 
price of 5 per cent. Government Securities at Calcutta has varied 
from a premium of Rs. 1-12 in July 1834 to a discount of 12 
anua.s in January 1842, a discount of Ks. 2-4 in January 1851, 
and a discount of Rs. 14 in Se]3tomber 18.57. The loan conti¬ 
nued at a discount till rebruary 1862, .since tvhich ithas-risen 
to a premium of Rs. 10 iu Jyiuc 1868. It stood at a premium 
of Rs. 8-4 in November 1869 when the 4 per cents were at a 
discount of Rs. 6-4, 


The Ourrency. 

On 1st March 1862 Government Currency notc,s were first 
issued, and through the agency of the three Presidency Bank.?. 
On 1st January 1866 in Calcutta, and on 1st March 1867 in 
Madras and Bombay, the Currency Department began to ma¬ 
nage the circulation, Avitb the result of a net annual profit to the 
state of £72,405 in 1868-69. In April 1870 an Act was passed 
empow'cring the Government to e.xtend the limit which may be 
invested from four to six millions sterling, since the increase of the 
circulation had been so great. Sir R. Temple .showed that the cir¬ 
culation had touched lltj millions at the end of 1869. It ha,s 
increased by 7| millions in 8 years ;— 





Milliou.s. 

1862-63 ... 



.£ 

... 4-42 

1863-64 ... 

• • • 

• • • 

... 523 

1864-65 ... 

• . 

• # • 

... 6-t^8 

1865-66 ... 

• • • 

• • • 

... 7-73 

1866-67 ... 

• • • 


... 8-99 

1867-68 ... 

• • • 


... 9-29 

1808-69 ... 

.. . 


... 1014 

1809-70 ... 

. . 


... 10-53 


During the Mutiny of 1857 the annual average of the circu¬ 
lation of Bank of Bengal notes was £1,524,000, against, 
£1,471,000 in 1856; £1,443,000 in 1858; £1,400,000 in 1855 
and £1,717,000 to £1,825,000 during May to August 1867; i. e., 
it Avas higliest in the worst months of the Mutiny. After the 
fall of Delhi in September 1867, the circulation declined owing 
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The Currency. The Coinage. 


to a depression of trade, and it continned depressed up to Feb¬ 
ruary 1858, and fell again in June 1858. “ Supposing the ave¬ 
rage circulation to be standing at not less than eleven millions 
■with investments up to five millions; then^ of the total reserve, 
there would be 46 per cent, in securities and 54 per cent, in 
cash and bullion. In that case the proportion of sccuritie.s 
would be moderate, and the proportion of cash and bullion 
strong. In England the total reserve of securities represented, 
on 31st December 1SG5, 51 per cent. ;on 31st December 18G6, 
4G per cent.; on 31st December 1867, 42 per cent.; while that 
for cash and bullion on those dates ropre.sented 49,54 and 58 per 
cent., respectively, of the total circulation. The invested secu¬ 
rities gradually rose in amount Trom half a million in 1862 to 
four millions in 18GG. Then they fell gradually to 31j millions 
in 1838. After October 18G8 they gradually increased again 
to close on four millions, the legal limit. In March 1870 the 
circulation stood at Its. 10,27,50,640, or lOJ millions, of which 9 
millions pertained to the Presidency cities, leaving millions 
for the circles in the interior. This sum was divided as follows 
among the ciclcs of the interior:—Allahabad £355,000, Lahore 
£944,000, Calicut £77,000, Trichinopoly .£43,000, Vizagapatam 
£33,000, Nagporc £274,000, Kurrachee, £233,000 and Akola 
£ 87 , 000 . 

The Coinage- 

Act XVII. of 1835, which took effect on 1st September 1835, 
directed the coinage of a Company’s Rupee weighing 180 
grains, and of a standard of eleven-twelfths, or 165 grains of 
pure silver and one-twelfth or 15 grains of alloy; and declared 
it equivalent t,o the Bombay, Madras, Furuckabad, and Surat 
Rupees, and to fifteen-sixteenths of the Calcutta Sicca Rupee, 
which ceased to be legal tender in 1836. 

The full weight of the coins that were prescribed by Act 
XVII. of 1835 and Act XI. of 1844 (authorising half pice), and 
that were continued by Act XIII. of 1862 (which changed the 
designation of the Rupee from Company’s to Government,) is as 
follows:— 

1 Rupee = 165 grains of pure silver. 

1 Shilling =: 80,^ grains of pure silver. 

1 Rupee = shilling 2'0439 or 2s. Old. 

Silver, at 5s. 6d per oz. standard = for the 165 grains of 
pure silver in a Rupee to 2'043s.; 
or at 58. 6d. per oz. standard = 1‘92-004 per Rupee. 



The Coinage, 
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• 

Pure 

Silver. 

Alloy. 

Weight. 

Legal Tender in satisfaction of all engagements— 
Silver Coins— 

A Government lUipee 

A Half-Enpee 

Legal Tender for fractious of a Itupee only— 
Silver Coins— 

A Quarter Eupee or 4-Auna piece 

An Eighth of a_Eupce or 2-Auna piece 

Grains. 

105 

S2i 

41,1 

20-; 

Grains. 

15 

7.1 

3| 

15 

Grains. 

180 

90 

45 

224 

Copper Coins— 

A Double Dice, or a half anna 

A Pice or quarter auu a 

A Half Pice or one-eighth of au anna 

A Pie. being one-third of a Pic, or one- 
twelfth of an anna 

90 Enpees’ worth of Pico weigh 5,70,000 
grains Troy, or 821b3. Avoirdupois. 



Grains 

Troy. 


... 

200 

100 

50 

33J 


The old standard for gold coinage in Bengal was 99| parts of 
pure gold to three (piarters of a part of alloy. This was alter¬ 
ed hy Regulation XIV. of 1818 to eleven-twelfths of pure gold 
to one-twelfth of alloy ; hut the law having hcconic inoperative, 
the old standard was reverted to for a time, until Act XVII of 
1835 re-established the standard of eleven-twelfths fiiic, but 
declared that no gold coin .should thencefoi th he a legal tender 
of payment in India. Under the Act XVII of 1835, the under¬ 
mentioned gold coins only can be coined at a Government Mint 
in British India, viz .:— 


Gold Coins. 

Pure 

Gold. 



A Double Gold Mohur or 30-Rnpee piece 

A Gold Mohur or 15-Eupee piece 

|rds of a Gold Mohur or a 10-Eupeo piece 

4rd of a Gold Mohur or a 5-Eupee piece 

■nn 

■jTn 

Grains. 

.30 

15 

10 

5 

Grains. 

.360 

180 

120 

60 


By a Notification dated 28th October 18G8, sovereigns and 
half sovereigns of England or Australia may be received in all 
Treasuries as the eciuivaleut of Rs, 10-8, and Rs, 5-2. 
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Tak and Value of the several Denominations of Gold, Silver and. Copper Coins 

for every jive years from 



Gold. 

Silver, 

1 

Official Year. 

Single 

Mijliura. 

Ba. 

EaU 

liupees. 

Quarter 

Its. 

Onc-oightb. 

Kupee. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

. No. 

No. 

No. 

* No. 

1885-36 to 1830-40. 

233,686 

: 156,659,801 

10,808,205 

10,603,214 

.208,000 

184,407,250 

1840-41 „ 1814-45 ... 

' 81,805 

181,288,179 

8,395,331 

13,912,150 

12,160,031 

218,785,691 

1845-46 „ 1840-50 .. 

105,860 

123,607.378 

11,373,458 

10,210,750 

17,930,783 

109,000,369 

1860-61 „ 1864-56 ... 

‘J23,083 

lftl,933,423 

5.950,070 

13,533,306 

13,178,590 

214,601,304 

1856-56 „ 1860-00 ... 

357,672 

456,108,973 

11,307,650 

32,890.027 

49,340,701 

648,773,361 

1860-01 „ 1864-05 ... 

2(19,598 

431,059 ,432 

8,028,210 

20,573,038 

26,303,418 

475,904,107 

1865-66 „ 1868-68 (-4 
years) ... 

01,387 

285,087,604 

4,780,701 

10,089,237 

11,672,030 

311,635,541 

Total 

1,383,181 

1,807,601,090 

60,776,703 

123,810,751 

130.822,569 

2,123,227,703 


.t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1835-30 to 1839-40 ... 

313,361 

15,055,980 

613,410 

411,081 

2,000 

10,617,371 

1840-41 „ 1844-45 ., 

122,846 

18,428,818 

419,7(iP 

348,564 

162,000 

19,349,138 

1845-46 1619-50 ... 

233,781 

12,360,737 

508,673 

405,403 

224,498 

13,549,401 

1850 51 „ 1854-55 .. 

354,G25 

18,193,312 

207,80-1 

338,333 

104,732 

18,994,211 

1855-66 „ 1859 00 ,. 

636,628 

45,510,898 

568,352 

822,-100 

616,769 

47,624,439 

1860-61 „ 1801-65 ... 

404,397 

42,105,941 

401,411 

614,326 

328,793 

43,350,474 

1865-66 „ 1868-69(4 
years) ... 

93,080 

28,508,552 

• 239,337 

252,232 

146,901 

20,140,222 

Total 

2,067,621 

180,760,471 

3,038,763 

3,095,410 

1,636,283 

188,55,1,250 


It is estimated t.liat from 1800 to tlie end of April 1807 tlie 
and silver is £011,131,000. The sum coined in the same period 



The, Cohnige. 
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tilriick ill the Miiitii of (he three. I'ri:t,idcucii:f!, shomiii'j fur BriiUh India the Totals 
lS;!5-3(; to ISOS-O!). 





0(>]>pcr. 



OraiKi Total 


Quarter 



wlM.le, half 


of Gold, Sil¬ 
ver and ('op- 
per Coins. 

Hiilf Annas. 

Aniiiis. 

llulf Pyce. 

, Pic Pieces. 

1 

aud q\iar- 
Icr. 

To tal. 


No. 

No. 

T: 

Ny. 

do, 

1 

1 N'u. 

No. 

One ('a«h. 

No. 

No. 

11,452,37^1 

194,434,31'! 

t 

40,352,320 

«0,95S 

252,303,778 

436,946,708 

15,3an,c80 

' 147,008,981 


23,420,000 

. 

183,823,201 

404,690,817 

IS,80(5,747 

171,280,421 


30,561,093 

42,387,863 

263,126,124 

432,343,353 

11!,379,285 

100,708,] 9(i 

33,3]7,I31‘ 

22,308,802 

19,431,832 

214,238,268 

439,002,745 

4'(),3r>l,!)3L’ 

227,208,270 

1 

■19,712,013 

I 

18,708,213 

358,653,003 

907,784,026 

69/415,375 

409,407,100 

86,389,091 

90,440,947 

17.278,974 

693,098.096 

1,175,231,8(11 

29,510,028 

253,410,Oils 

1 21,302,037] 
i 1 

15,10.5,204 

8,197,25;j 

330,703,190 

642,402,118 

217,33»,813 

1,569,097,355 

] 03,0.51 ,KlJ 

1 

283.907,016 

97,344,123| 

2,333.039,714 

■1458,550,098 


JC 

Va 

i 

^ 1 

iuo. 

£ 

X* 

Olio cash. 

X 

1 

£, 

35,788 

3(il.,33ti 

1 

. 

24,197 

0 

361,328 

17,335,060 

47,018 

1 

j 259,011. 


12,1 OS 


319,1.30 

19,791,114 

60,052 

i 207,025 


15,918 

33,622 

378,217 

14,101.402 

38,085 

1 200,670 

1 

25,721 

1 

n,9i9| 

18,260, 

354,411 

19,683,247 


1 

355,100 

17,6I0l 

i 

33;(ife 

27,-850 

552,567| 

48,613.534 

270,433 

039,808 

07,493j 

1 

60,233j 

2S,030j 

t 

1,064,986| 

44,819.857 

93,221 

303,953 

1 

19.0331 

1 

7.867} 

1 

] 4,410 

1 

629,434 

29,707,786 

■ 079,188 

2,183,418 

1 

129,4I6| 

i 

147,9241 

124,178 

3,563,123 

194,162,000 


sum imported into India and retained in the form of bullion, gold 
Las been £2G2,oG7,043. , ^ - 












TIjo Moiie}( Order Dei)artmeut aud Savings Banks- 
Monoy Older Offices were esUdilisliud in Bengal^n Novoni'hci 
3862. 'J’liey vviivc extended to ;dl .India in 1807. nnnil.ier 
of cdlloes lia.s increased I'roin 55 in l8()2-6.j to 281) i^iStiS-OO. 
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A iiiouiit of I deposits. 
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]SG|.;!2 
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.6 1 

K, 

X. 

07,057 

iC 

2.992 

£ 

. 

JS(i2-0;! 


... 

.. i 

! 


7!1.0.89 

5.:>S2 


IS03G.) 

4,340 

3,508 

7.908' 

05,28.8 

30.415 

9,5.703 


900 

ISG'lGr) 

4,371 

3.77.'! 

8, Ml 

02,722 


',13.051 

3.135 

900 

1805-(i(» 

■1,."joS 

4,148 


Gl.Osl. 

3-1.,8 10 

99 824 


900 

J8(>(>-ti7 

4,7/0 

■I.GOI 

9,371 

.83.310, 

•lo.aoo 


3,514 

900 


4,S7!> 

1,705 

9,5,81. 

113.020' 

03..SI'3 

177.423 

4,900 

900 

ISGS-GO 

CjOSo 

.5,207 

10,292 

150.758: 

98,209 

219,027 

7 

900 

1 

MAniiAS. 



4,428,' 

i 



18fil-G2 

2,450 

1,!)72 

.52,401 

27.797 

80.201 

2,090 


1SG2-G;) 

2,4.58 

2,07G 

1,89.7 

4.534! 

,52,,87-8 


85.900 

2.943 

<)()5 

1SG3-G4 

2,4 Go 

4,357' 


33. 

6(>.C55 

2 929 

745 

1S64-G5 

2,471 

2,040 

•1.511 

50,207 

.‘>7, lii'i 

87,370 

2,9.52 

770 

ISfiS-GC 


2,;i9,-> 

4,930. 

52.172 

-11,119 

90.201 

3.128 

0!I7 

lSt)0»G7 

2,(;55 

‘.’,875 

o,OM0j 

,5.8,400 

51. SI 3 

110.219 

5, t>0r) 

007 

18G7-GS 

2,7G,S 

3,154 

G,222; 

02,9,571 

00,292 

129,249 

4,045 

045 

lloMiuy. 







lSf)l-G2 

3,012 

4.41!) 

7.431j 

Sl.Ooo 

85.938 

100,091 

0,001 

97S 

1SG2-G3 

3,282 

4.910 

8.222 

85,004 

103,444 

KS9.04S 

(1,400 

903 

18G3.G4 

3.57S 

.5,331 

8,909 

8l.5!'!t 

98,0,54 

179,0.53 

0.7 58 

970 

18C4-f7 

3.S!)l! 

.5,779 

9.G75: 

8S,I!I0 

!I7.994 

180,190 

0..502 

1,200 

JScgM 

4,035 

6,514 

10.51!1| 

92.240 

128,543 

220,783 

7,524 

1,200 

4,13S 

G,G2!) 

10.7G7! 

121.300 

180,948 

308,254 

9,090 

1,‘200 

ISOeG!^. ■=<, 

4,918 

8,1.51 

13,0091 

133,334 

220,985 

554,8] 1) 12, 

1,200 
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AGRiaULTUIiE AKI) HE VENUE. 

'I’liK not, revenue of the Ooverninc'nt of India in the year 18C8- 
.()!*, after flcducting i'e[)aympnt,K, allontineeH, refunds and draw- 
Ita.cks, was £48,(i32,7i)7. From tliis liave to be deducted llie 
follewiiig .suin.s, wliieli fue eillier not of llie naltire of taxtition or 
iire not paid by the people of India, in order to arrive at tlie iu- 
eidence of liixtitiou in tlie uou-feudatory provinces. 


£ 


'I'ributo, &c., from Native States 


687,363 

Forests 

• • • 

40,'i,7 90 

Opium 

• • • 

8,4.53,326 

Mint 


19.3,788 

Po-st Office 

«*• 

707,792 

Teh'gra,ph 

• •• 

274,197 

Uaw and Justice 


873,776 

Marine ... 


682,938 

b'cdiool lees 


73,364 

Interest ... 


234,523 

iliscellaneous 

••• 

2,934,388 

15,521,495 

Deduct 

... 

48,632,797 

Taxation proper 

-. . 

83,111,302 


This sum of 3-8 millions sterling was paid by a popula¬ 
tion of IG4^ millioii.s, notking the incidence of taxation four 
nhUliiKjs a bead aimutdly. If tlie land i-cvenue be consi¬ 
dered a rent and not a tax, then the taxation pi'oper will 
be reduced to £18,421,114 and the ptiyment per bead will 
fall so low as one, shillhuj and eixpenee. In Europe, in 
countries which have either no land ttrx or derive a very small 
revenue from laud, the incidence per bead of population varies 
from £2-lG-l in tbc United States and £2-0-3 in the United 
Kingdom, to 18s. llti. in Russia, 8s. 3o!. in 'I’lirkey and 6s. Id in 
Switzerland, the lowest of all. The mo.st heavily taxed province 
of India is British Burma, to which the Cajiitation Tax is pecu¬ 
liar. If the laud revenue be left out of account the various Pro¬ 
vinces will show, comparatively, the following revenue in 18C8- 
69 
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Tht Incidence of Taxation. 
Large A dministratiom. 



Madras. 

Bomlmy 

aiidlSindh. 

Bengal. 

N. yv. 

Provinces. 

runjal). 

ICxcisc 

490,848 

44.5,814 

712,002 

■ 223,890 

88.412 

.\.s8es.sed Taxes 

(is.nai 

128,090 

15.5,412 

(>2,28(>| 

20,224 

L’uiefeunisj ... .. 

27S);r.9.J 

882,33(1 

1,123,357 

55 . 994 I 

,58,098 


3,l07.2i7;t 

(115.587 

2,400,94.5 

[ 485, (15Sj 

820,475 

iStanips 

37'-’,847 

470,3,57 

712,523 

332,7.581 

199,807 

Total 

2,313,018 

2,.54'2,784 

5.104,2.39 

1,1(10.58(1 

1,193.01(1 

ropnlatiou ... 

20,539,1 52 

13,038, (10948,358,134j30,08(1,098 17,011,4 98 


Minor A diniitisirations. 



(.ludL. 

Central !’ro- 
\iiice8. 

Britisli Bur¬ 
ma. 

Mxciso 


90.140 

121.730 

Assessed 'J’axcs 

7,070 

37,958 

10,511 

I'natoins 


.8,483 

284,893 


1,11(1 

14'2,.S08 

14.398 

Stainiis 

77,457 

83,5(10 

.5-2,971 

(Japitatiou Tax 



230,2.50 

Total... 

177.143 

3iis. or>5 

714,753 

Population ... 


9,008,103 

2,395,988 


The Provinces will slaiul iu the following' order 


Taxation prr 


Taxation 

per 

la atl (xduding 


hand f.xHiidhnj 

land TCi'i'Hiie. 


land revenue. 

». d. 


s. 

d. 

... C 0 

Punjab ... 

... 1 

H 

... 3 lOJ 

Ct^ntrid ITovinces 

... 0 

... 2 li 

N. \V. Provinces 

- 0 

4 

31 

... 1 8 

Oudh ... 

... 0 


Ifriiisli Burma 
Bombfiy ivud Sindh 
Bengal 
]\ladraB ... 

ft 

These results are more curious than vahialdc. They are to he 
lelied ou only iu the case of British Bunna and Madras, which 
are not affected by other Provinces. Piom their geographical 
]>ositions Bombay and Sindh have the advantage of the Central 
Provinces and the Punjab, as Bengal has of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. The customs and salt revenue of the coast 
Provinces is to a considerable extent derived from the popula- 
ition in the interior. It may further be remarked that the popu- 
of Bombay is probably underestimated, -while that of Ben- 
18 ^ taken at 20 millions above the official figures of the 

1800-6^'’' 

1807 
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Financial Department. To ma,ke India parallel with England 
ill such a compari.son, it would probably be fair to consider htdt 
the laud revenue as tax and half as rent. 


Agriculture and the Land Eeveuno- 

The gross Land, Forest and E.xciso Rovemne has steadily in- 
.creased, partly with the growth of the eivipire, partly troni in- 
erciised iioriodical as.sessmeni!s, from jG.'hSllo.-lOl in 1792-1)0 to 
£22,271,930 in 1S08-09. 


V cans. 

£ ■ ( V'e.irs. 

.. 3.9i;i,101USI8 19 

•C 

Years. 

i’ 

1 

... 1.1,4 99, .5,89 

1844-4.5 

. 14.194.152 

]7if! 94 

.. 4.94.8,128 

1819 29 

... 1.1.9:14,914 

1845-49 

. 14,.172,891 

1794 95 

.. 4 . 197 . 1:17 

1829 21 

... 1.1,999,189 

1849-47 

. 14.981,999 

1795-99 

.. 4,12:1982 

1821-22 

... 1 : 1 , 729,217 

1847-48 

. 1.5.494,199 

1799 97 

.. 4,9.58,814 il,S22-2:i 

... 1,1.582.891 

1848-49 

. 15,:!:12..598 

1797-9S 

.. 9.899,298 

1,82:1 24 

... i;i,.559.4:i9 

1849 .59 

. 19,4.51.927 

179S 99 

.. :i,999,419il,824-25 

... 1 : 1 . 955.499 

1,8.59-51 

. 19,99.1,995 

1799 ISUO 

.. 4 , 128 , 1 : 1:1 

1.825 29 

... 1 . 1 , 7 : 19,541 

1851-.52 

. 19.099,748 

ISDO-l 

.. 4,221,995 

1.829 27 

... 1.1.898..5:19 

1852-,53 

. 17,49l,:14<> 

1891-2 

.. 4.449,849 

I.S27-2.S 

... 11 , 7'^ 1,70'> 

185,1 .54- 

. 17,19.5,999 

1892 .9 

.. 4.299,8.84 

1.828-29 

... iiifi 

185-1.55 

. 17 , •875,983 

lS9:!-4 

.. 4,489,12.8 

l.829-:i9 

... i:i.:!9,5.99.5 

1855-59 

. 1.8, ,599.271 

1894-5 

.. ■ 4,991,925 

nsao-.ii 

... 1 : 1 ,.1:18,551 

I85li 57 

. I0,449..127 

1895-6 

.. 4.8S9,.i:i:i 

i,s:ii-:i2 

... n,.599.:i:i2 

18.57-58 

. 19 , 749,011 

1899-7 

.. 4,948.999 

1 . 8 : 12 : 1:1 

... 11,481,9:18 

18,58-59 

. 19,819,788 

1897-8 

.. 5,18,5.955 

18:i:i«:i4 

... 11,114.249 

18,59 09 

. 29,999,918 

1S9S-9 

.. 5,:i:i5,789 

is:i4 :i5 

... 12,95.1.718 

1899-91 

, 29.912,939 

1899-19 

.. .5,289.9:15 

18 : 1 . 5 :19 

... 12,5,19,772 

1.891.92 

. 21,877.489 

1819-11 

.. 4.80-1.159 

18:19-37 

... 13'957,725 

1892 9.1 

. 21,904.;i7.8 

1811-12 

.. 4,779 5.-14 

i,8:!7-;is 

... 12 , 971 . 74:1 

l.S9:i.94 

. 22.51,8,441 

1812-1:1 

.. 4,899,975 

18:18 :i9 

... 1,1.129,980 

1,894-95 

22 , 907.457 

181:M4 

1814-15 

.. 4,994.212 

.. 11,7-49,294 

18.19 49 
1819-11 

... 1 : 1 ,159..599 
... 1 : 1 , 155 . 119.1 

1895-99 
1899-97 (11 

2 : 4 ,098,44,8 

1815-19 

.. 11,91:1,884 

1811-42 

... I 1 , 9 : 19 , 59.8 

mimtlis) 

. 21 , 4 . 59 , 70.1 

1819-17 

.. 12.199,859 

1842 4'.! 

... 14.251.1:15 

1897 98 

22,512 225 

1817-18 

.. I2,:i9;j,9:!4 

184:4 44 

... M,2(i:l,971 

1898-99 

.' 22i374!93« 


Since 18.50-57 the Einp.ire has retained its present boundaries and 
the figures denote natural growth. Tlie Land Revenue is raised 
on a different .system in almost every Prov ncc. In L’engal, Reliai- 
and Benares the assessment of 1793 was made perpetual with the 
zemiiulars, and their relation to occupancy tenants was not finally 
settled till Act X. of 1859. In Oiissa, howiiver, there is a thirty 
years’ settlement and in Aissam also it is periodical. In 1802 
the same system was applied to Madras, but after it had affected 
only the Northern districts, the policy of the day changed in 
favour of a direct, .annual or periodical settlement between the 
peasant proprietors and the State without the intervention of 
zemindars or talookdars, except wher '. they already e.xisted. 
Under Sir Thomas Munro’s influence, accordingly, the ryotwar 
system of annual leases vvas applied to the greater portion of 


3 
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S^xtems of Laud Tenure in India, 


Madras. TIio same system was applied to Bombay and has 
since become modified as il<!scril)cd at page 10, so tliat tbirty 
yeans’ leases prevail there. From the first such leases were giveu 
to the Nortli-Wc.stcru Provinces with the exception of the Be¬ 
nares Division, and have since been extended by officials trained 
in these Provinces to tlie Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Oudh. The tenures in the Pun arc modified by the Tenancy 
Act as described at page To!). Tho.se in Oudh have been aflected 
by Lord Canning’s recognition of tlie Talookdars in l8.o!) and 
by subsequent legislation culminating in tfie Act described at 
page 140. Annual leases prevail in British Burma, the people 
being unwilling to engage for a longer time. Lord Dalhousie 
passed rules granting a </iuini fee-sinqde tenure to purchasers of 
waste laud in the Soonderbuu marshes, suliject to the condi¬ 
tion of cultivating a certain portion annually. In 18(i() Lord 
Canning conceded a pure fee-simple tenure to ptircbasers of lands 
in which there were no riglit.s but those of the State. Large 
estates have thus been hought in the tea distihds of the Ilima.- 
layas from Kangra to Cacliar and Chittagong, in the plains of 
Oudh and in some ])arts of the Central Provinces. . 

It may be said, approximately, that lands held on annual 
leases yield the state 4 millions sUuTmg a year, those held at a 
fixed rent pay 4^ millions and those cultivated on leasts running 
from 10 to 30 years produce 111 millions.^ 

Madras- 

The gro.ss and net revenue of the Madras Presidency from land, 
excise, saj'cr and n)olur[)ha, is seen in this table;— 

* 111 an lissay on the Toimre of I.aiul in India, inildisliod in tlio Coliden Club 
series. Mr. fJeorge (tamidiell thus rouglily gives the summary of tomircs. 

“ The present distriinu-ion of tenures in the diHoroiit provinces may tie 
stated to be (spealciug generally) as follows : Oudo lining at one extreme with 
au aristocratic system, wliieh gives the land to nobles ; .Madras and Bombay 
at the other, with a system which gives the land to the jieople. 

Oa<le .—Ulrcat Zemindars, almost ’ complete owners, with few subordinate 
rights. 

North- Weslern Prorhicm .—Moderate proprietors ; the old ryots which have 
fixity of tenure at a fair rent. • 

Punjali.—Vavy small and very numerous proprietors ; old ryots have also a 
'luoasure of fixity of temirc at fair rent. 

Bmgal .—Great Zemindars, whose rights are limited. Numerous sub-pro¬ 
prietors of several grades under them. Ancient ryots who liave lioth tixity of 
tomiro and tixity of rent. Gtlier old ryots who have fixity of tenure at fair 
rent, varialile from time to time. 

Ceutral, Proviiicex .—Moderate proprietors. Ancient ryots who are sub-pro- 
p;',etors of their holdings at rents fixed for the term' of each settlement. Other 
old j-Wlfcs have lixity of tenure at a fair rent. 

anil liomhan.—-T\\o ryots are complete proprietors o£ the soil, sub- 
ject “ I'ayineut of revenue.” 
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Y oars. 

G ro.?s. 

Nett. 

Years. 

Gross. 

Nett. 



£‘ 

£ 


,£ 

£ 

1792-93 


742,7*4) 


1831-32 

3.252,117 

2.810,298 

17 93-'.} 4 


789.050 


1832-33 

2.910,703 

2,520.227 

1701-9') 


891.010 


18:i3-k 

3.170.70.S 

2,759,751 

1795-'9G 

• •. 

929,200 


183135 

3.250,855 

2,838,209 

1790-97 


900 534 


1835 30 

3,297,602 

2,423.289 

1797 98 


732,983 


1836-37 

3,101,490 

2 070,800 

1798-99 


850.000 


1837-38 

-3,43^,270 

2,995,774 

1799-1800 


883,539 


1 .^38-39 

3,520,71^ 

3.050,599 

'.800-1 

... 

957,799 


1839 40 

3.5*i0,30O.3,099,719 

1801-2 

as. 

1,095,972 


I ."40 41 

3,570.000 3,100,306 

1802-3 


933,! 08 


181142 

3.593,03*. 

3,133,450 

1803-4 


921,040 


1812 43 

.3,593,415 

.3,128,352 

I804--) 


99.3,849 


1843-14 

3,599.207 

3.082,3'.'9 

1805-0 


1,097,410 


1814 45 

3.718,985 

3,189 170 

1800-7 


903,-140 

... 

1815-40 

3.805.5w0 

3,319,009 

1807 8 


1,039,071 


1846-47 

3,920,907 

.3,308,357 

1808-9 


1.057,02.^ 


1847 48 

3,997.830 

3,418.798 

1809-10 


1,184,253 

. 

1818-49 

1,001,794 

3.477,415 

1810-11 


'1.071,000 


184'J-50 

3,840,50913,308,814 

1811-12 


1,048,844 


1850-51 

3,872.977 3,331,191 

1812 13 


1,159,778 


1851-52 

3,971.7-13 

3 397,907 

1813-1 1 


892,793 


1852-53 

4,140,759:3,700,572 

18 4-15 


3.8.''9,555 

2.8.‘^5,5-19 

1803-54 

3.790,572:3.344,495 

3815-16 

• • • 

3,' 09,008 

2,039,092 

1854 55 

'3.7 05,018:3.300.348 

1810-17 


3,820,107 

2.885,198 

1855-56 

'4,013;.357i3,500.251 

1817-18 


3.850,433 

2,809,828 

1856 57 

4,220,9133,840,385 

1818 19 

• •• 

3,79'J,410 

2.802,140 

1857-58 

4,102,Ohr3,G91,903 

1819-20 

... 

3,791,931 

2,807,322 

1858-59 

14,0 l't.7l9!4.180,142 

1820 21 

• a • 

.3,7 3 "',4 00 

2,74-9,017 

1859 00 

14,528,9191,117,848 

1821-22 


3.708,401 

2,059,937 

1800 61 

4,13S,G0S,3,9!)1,750 

1822 23 


3,769.309 

2,717,719 

1861-62 .. 

'4,484,788 3,999,501 

1823-24 


3.741,100 

2.716,412 

1802 63 

4,52-4,9G9'4,000,370 

1824-25 


3,765,212 

2.760.404 

1803-64 

4,721,449 

4,294,050 

1825-20 


3,978,082 

2.936,359 

1804-0;'> 

4,607,331 

4,178,300 

1820 27 


3,G0'9,312 

2.009,557 

1805 60 

4,751,839 

4,300,703 

1827-28 

, , 

3,005,226 

2,487,330 

186G-07 (11 



1828-29 

« • . 

3.649,012 

2,004,891 

iiiouiIib) - 

4,098,003 

.3,080,420 

1829-30 

, . 

3,522,100 

2.470,005 

1807 08 

4,792,707 

4,342,098 

1830-31 


3,400,329 

2,373,041 

li08 09 

4,590,013 

4,112,879 
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Madras. Prices. 


The details Hi.tico lSa2-53 are ,seei) in the following taide :— 


Yeans. 

1 

Land. 

ilotur- 

Itlia. 

yale of 
Tobac¬ 
co. 

Total 
[.and Ue- 
vcnuc. 

Forest. 

Kxeiso. 

(Irand To¬ 
tal. 


£ 

.C 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lS.V2.a! 

3,7ln,12(i 

l20,2tS 03.103 

3,898.5.37 

25,215 

217,007 

4,140,75!) 

i sr>‘> iii 0 ... 

a tee.28!) 110,287 

8,058 

3,541,484 

27,050 

221,432 

3,790,572 

is-tt-ar. 

3,4i;i.;!47 l«S.2.S2 


3. .721,0291 28.001 214.788 

.*{,705,018 

liSS.VaO 


100.805 


3.700.428 

23,78.3 

223,140 

4.013,357 

I.SaO-.W 

.■t,8r>7, la.’i 

100,085i 

!.!, 903.8.38 

13.1.72 

243.92,3 

4,220.1)1,3 

is.-.7-r>8 

a,72 1 . 1 5!) 

100,047 


.3.827.201! 

20.3 

275,207 

4.]02.01fi 

i,s.\s.i;!) 

•t.222,4(is 

107,s;!7 


4,.3.30.;405 


284.414 

4.(U4.71!) 

isrtt-oo 

4,12!). !).■.() 

100.310 


4,2;!0.272 


292,047 

4.528,91!) 

ISOO-til 

4.0:i2,lll 

0!),;t72 


4.1.31.483 


;i07,125 

4.438. OoS 


4,082.00!) 



4.082,00!) 

09,2.7.3 

3.3:t.4i;0 

4.481.788 

is()2c;{ 

4,)l!).4:!a 



4,11!). 4.3.3 

y;!.989 ;!71.547 

4.,524,9i!!) 

l8C;!-Ct 

4,2!).j,8!)a 



4.295.89.3 

20.492'4 5.004 

4.721,-149 

iS(i4(i5 

4,181.4a:t 



4,181,1.33 

2!),8.(!)3!)0.04!l 

4,007,;i.31 

18(i.a 0() 

5,300, .058 

... 


4,;!Un,5.>8 

3G,y<)4;414,717 

4,751,8.3!) 

18G0-67 (olevcii 





1 



inoiitlis) ... 

3.0.37.073 



3,0.37.073 

;i2,!)42 

427,448 

4,098.003 

iS(i7-(;8 

4,24.3,3;!!) 



4,21.3.3:!!) 

-12,!)0.3 5(l0.40.7i 

4.792.707, 

1SG8 (!9 

4.000,722 



4,000.7221 

:!9,127d!)o.704l 

4,590.01:31 


The Moturpha Was a ti;nh;-ta\-, which was ahcdisliod when the 
income-tax was first levi(Hl. The rise of the Land llevemie piaj- 
per after lS;37-oB was due to the lightening of the assessment. 

Tlie latest statement shewing the nnmber of Ryots, leases and 
stock in each district will he fomid at page !). 'J'he decline in 
prices continned. I’rices W(‘re lower than they had l)eeii since 
1803-(J4. The price of Paddy in liS(i<S-()i) was 2!)’7 per cent., that 
of rice (2n(l sort) 27'2 per emit., and of ether food grains 37 per 
cent, lower tlian in ]8(i(i-(i7,the year of scarcity, and lO'o and 17 
per cent., respectively, lower than in LSGf-tio. 


Prices for six years. 


Items. 

o 

C'i 

CD 

CO 

f-H 

to 

o 

•VD 

18G5-CG. 

18GG-67. 

1867-08. 

1868-G9. , 


Ihs. 

Its. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

Rh, 

Us. 

Rice, 2nd sort, per garco 

3.52 

411 

431 

522 

395 

380 

Paddy do. do. 

158 

189 

198 

242 

179 

170 

Clioluin, per garco 

2U 

227 

200 

334 

224 

20G 

Cuuihoo, ditto 

186 

209 

237 

290 

207 

188 

Raggy, ditto 

iHi) 

210 

231 

313 

219 

19G 

Veragoo, ditto 

132 

IGl 

164 

208 

158 

134 

Wheat, ditto 

5.03 

GGST 

700 

800 

623 

499 

Salt, ditto 

272 

27o 

272 

330 

299 

296 

Cotton, per candy 

270 

227 

151 

16G 

124 

114 
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JniportfS and Export* of Grain — Madras, 


Tlio gniin trade increased, but exports were a niillion ewt, in 
excess of imports :— 

Food Grains. 


Years. 

Junjorts. Exports. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. V<ilue. 

I8,o9-fi0 

ISUOOl 

18G1-C3 

180203 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

1805- 06 

1800-67 (eleven montli.s) ... 
1807 08 

1868 00 

Cwis. Ha: Cvvts. Its. 

4,10/i5ljl0.OC,!)77 51,r).S,848;57,76,091 
5,00,1 10 15 50.510 28,84,344:00.84.312 
10,73.513 34,12,388 17,81.741 51,41,033 
12,07,080 40,07,050 1-5.32,508 50.55,401 
14,52,705:48,87,275 18.34,440 05,58.917 
I4,00,862’50,20.770il7,72,402'70,t)7.811 
ll,00.554’41,77,128il 7,30.223 7.3,38,883 
8,15,503|3.3,50,002 17,01,352,02 11,.320 
9,00,170151,38,53440,87.273 77.07,790 
ll,43,210|38,44,42i:21,57,345j77,73,000 


Food Grains. 



Detail of Exjiorts iu ; 


1807-08. 1808-00. 


tiwts. lt.«. Gwl.s. ! Es. 

United Kingdom 

3,73,112 10,22.228 2,45,Hi' 6.01,80.5 

A raOia 

10,857 48,300 21,059| 1.00,512 

00,423 1.54,622 

lioiubon 

Bombay 

1,07,261 5.48,008 1,20,638! 0,19.999 

Oevlon 

12,80.254 54,0.5,312 15,19,794!56,10,201 

France ... 

46,000 1,22,721 28,0671 80,52.5 

Laccadives 

7,973, 41,251 

.Mauritius ... 

10,523 38,432 19,309j 42,768 

Persian Qulf 

29,487 1,34,585 28,486; 1,23,528 

Goa 

50,768 2,16,900 74,187j 3,84,144 

Im-key 

11,102 49,334 

Other ^orts 

72,345 2,29,%14 20,60G| 58,230 

Total... 

1 

19,87,273 77,67,790j21,57,345 77,73,009 
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Cattlf. shmus were held <at Addankee in Nellore, and at N('l- 
lovo. Yetcrinary Surgeon Thacker induced the ryots to segregate 
tlioir cattle, to such an extent that the (Joveruiucnt pronounced 
the introduction of the Cattle Diseases Act to bo nnnecossaiy. 

Forests .—A large number of Blue gum trees (Eucalyptus glo¬ 
bulus) were planted out on the Neilgherrios. Sev('ral now 
trees from England and Australia, were nourishing on the 
Hills. The department prosecuted inquiries on the iiuligen- 
ous Flora, and a work, to l)e entitled “ Flora Sylvatica,” in 
which all the timber trees of Southern India will be figured and 
accompanied with full descriptions, was commenced Iw llajor 
Beddome. The poo])lo showed e.'igcrness to plant Casuarinas 
in Nellore. Aveniie.s and Nurseries were formed in Kurnool, 
Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and 'I’anjorc. 

The Settlement and Snrucy .—Field operations were in ]>ro- 
gress in the Cuddapah and Nellore Districts principally, as widl 
as to a small extent in those of Godavery and Kistna. T'lie total 
area demarcated was 847 square mile.s, and that c]a,ssified 2,007 
square mile.s. The .sett lement of Kurnool pro))er was comphUed. 
T'lio work in the Goda.very District was brought to a close. A 
]):rrty worked in Tinnevell_y. Operations were cairied on in 
Coimbatore, Kurnool, Nellore, Salem, Cuddapah, Madra.s and 
Oanjam, and also on the Poouaeliy Hills. 

Bombay ami Sindh- 

The tenures, land revenue sy.steur and cultivation of Bom¬ 
bay in 1806-()7 and 1807-08 are stated at page ItJ, Tiio 
Iteport for 1808-09 contains no more recent statistic.s. 'JTie 
wliole land and s.aycr', or miscellaneou.s, revenue reali.scd in that 
year from Bomba.y and Sindh was £8,043, -a-')! .showing an 
increase of £3-5,249 on the preceding year. Of the former .sum 
£2,922,730 was from land and £720,81-1 from saver dulie.s. 'J'ho. 
Kevonuc Survey in the Northern Division measured 2,540,057 
acres and classified 925,177- The sefflement was also introduced 
into 955 Government and 40 n.lienat(!d vill.age.s in which it 
raised the .state rental from £.S0,8I3 to £94,500. In the Soutlnu n 
Division the Survey measured 592,542 and classifieil 319,854 
acres. A photozincographic department was established at 
Poona. Tlie Guzerat Survey measured 163,812 and classified 
257,t)82 acres. 

The following table .shows the gross and net revenue of the 
Bombay Presidency from land, excise and forests since 
1792-93 

2 K 
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The details are as follows since ] 852-53:— 


Years. 

Land. 

Forest, 

Excise, 

Total. 

1852-53 

£ 

2,^54,862 

£ 

127,236 

£ 

£ 

2,782,098 

1853-54 

2,652,030 

118,797 


2,770,827 

1854-55 

2,844,827 

116,970 


2,961,797 

2,979,319 

1855 5G 

2,863,687 

115,632 


1856-57 

2,958,751 

116,478 


3,075,229 

1857-58 

2,927,260 

118,969 


3,046,229 

1858-59 

2,939.726 

134,356 


3,074,082 

1859-60 

3,100,549 

193,024 

187,831 

• •• ••• 

3,293,573 

1860-61 

3,163,364 

•••*•• 

3,351,195 

1861-62 

3,104,«68 

87,762 

224,335 

3,416,365 

1862-63 

3,268,053 

111,158 

273,355 

3,652,566 

1863-64 ... 

3,460,199 

97,784 

329,603 

3,887,586 

1864-65 

3,519,961 

107,704 

362,973 

4,020.638 

1865 66 

3 538,371 

100,552 

384.872 

4.023,795 

1866 67 (11 mouths) 

3,371,234 

81,707 

87,634 

364,492 

3,ol 7,433 

1867-68 

3,597,460 

413,663 

4,098,757 

1868-69 

3,534,512 

120,938 

443.829 

4,099,279 


Bengal. 

The rent roll of Bengal in quinquennial periods since 
1853-54, when it first came under a separate Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor, is seen in the following tai)lo:— 


Year. 

Number 
of es¬ 
tates. 

Current de¬ 
mand. 

Total 

demand, 

including 

arrears. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Eemia- 

sious. 

Balances. 

185.3-54 ... 

1S5859 ... 

1863-64 ... 

1867- 68 ... 

1868- 69 ... 

186,154 

192,162 

192,677 

228,978 

230,395 

Rs. 

3,6.3,25,440 

3.07,98,303 

3,73,20,329 

3.80,02,784 

3,89,23,236 

Rs. 

4,02.30,781 

4,01,13,713 

4,00,17,923 

4,13,27,041 

4,29,84,541 

Rs. 

3,64,11,486 

.3,66,19,214 

3,72,33,152 

3,72,13,476 

3,84,86,127 

Rs. 

2,87,993 
2,15,455 
2,22, .686 
1 98,532 

[ 3,47,045 

Rs. 

35,31,302 

32,79,044 

31,62,186 

’40,15,033 

41,61,369 


There has been a steady increase in the current demand- 
The collections also have increased ; but there has been at the 
same time a large increase in the remissions, and in the balances 
outstanding at the close of the year. No less than Rs. 7,89,439 
of the increase in the last year above its predecessor, was due to 

2 KS 





















Bengal, 




tlio new rates of assessment in Assam. Tlie niiml)er of Oovevn- 
ment estates, e.xclnsive of tliose in As.saniaml Cacliar, wa.s 27,00:2, 
yielding- a revenue of Rs. 17,3ti,o70. 

The growtli of the Land Revenue of the old Bengal Presl- 
donc}’, including excise and' forest, since l792-0.‘), when the 
Permanent Settlement was intioduced, is seou in the following 
table 


"y Bill's. 

(Irosa. 

Is’ct. 

Years. 

(iross. 

Nc-t. 

17!)'-’a;? 

1703 <14 

1704 0.5 

170.‘)',U> 

17!'(i!)7 

17i>7!)S 

17i).S!t!) 
l7il01SOO 
isoa-i • 
iSOI-'i 

1802 3 

18034 

1804 5 

ISOa-O 

1800-7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 ■ .. 

1810- 11 

1811-12 

1812-13 

1S13.14 

1814- 15 

1815- 10 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- '20 

1820- 21 

1821-22 

1822-23 

12S23-24 • .. 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1820-27 

1827-28 

'1828-29 

1829.30 

1830-31 

£ 

3.091.010 
' ;!,177.0'2S 
3,23.'), 259 
3.130.097 
3,118.5.50 
3,097,413 
3,072,713 
3,213,'230 
3,218,700 
3,-290,303 
3,'295,701 
3,'25'2,ii2l 
3.2'2.'),430 
3,311,073 
3.290,084 
3,729.098 
3.851.128 
3.700,200 
3.29.5,382 
3,290,905 
3.310,874 
3,310,017 
7..370,741 
7, .500,439 
7,875,047 
7,039,154 
8,548,1.38 
8,10.3,919 
8 139,415 
8,258,903 
8,201,843 
8,211,261 
8,081,462 
8,133,625 
8,355,800 
8,331,604 
8,200,779 
8,197,563 
8,228,161 

£ 

. 

6,014,870 
0.193.194 
0.489,978 
0.420.32.3 
7.101,009 
O.SO.S,242 
6.075. SSO 
0,783, .304 
0,058,420 
0,017.307 
0,420,0-23 
0,449,991 
0,704,283 
6,.581,650 
6,538,447 
6,826,022 
6,419,774 

1,831.32 

1832 .'13 

1833.;i4 

i.8;!i-:i5 

1.83.5 30 

1830-37 

1837-38 

1.S38 .39 

1839 40 

1840 41 

1841 -12 

1.842- 13 

1.843- 44 

181445 

184:5 40 

1.840-47 

18-17 48 

I.S4S49 

1.84 9:50 

1.850 51 

18,51.;52 

18.52-.53 

1.8-53.54 

l8i54-.55 

1855 50 

18:50-57 

18.57-,58 

18:58.59 

1.8:59 00 

1800-01 

1801-02 

1802-03 

180.3-04 

180-1-0:5 

1805 00 

1800-07 (11 

months) 

1867 08 

1868 09 

£ 

0,942,.3'24 
7.099.249 
0.037.901 
7.■252,080 

7. :522.275 
8,0:53,470 
7,381.948 
.8,031,.357 
7,752:315 
7,0:59. i;j4 
8,4 97, .581 
8.490,170 
.8,4'29,799 
S,4'20.101 

8, .5.5.5.-247 
8..8.5,3.004 
9.010.221 
8,994.219 

10,21'2.4.38 
10,438, .3.8.3 
10,337,858 
10,478,492 
10,004, .507 
11,148.808 
11..597,595 
T2,1:53 185 
9,000.106 
1'2,127,987 
12,86,8.426 
13,153,133 
13.988.910 
13,726,84,3 
13.939,406 
13,979,488 
14,232,814 

13,033,207 

13,620,701 

13,679,044 

£ 

6,167.049 
0,1118,048 
.5.90(1.-149 
0 50,s.3s7 
0.107.235 
7.220.144 
5,;509.455 
7,100,1.31 
0.802.029 
0,801,0:58 
7.;507.1'2.S 
7.544,040 
7.012,795 
7.021,205 
7.752,225 
S.0'23,044 
8,12-4,094 
8,107.704 
9.307,905 
9,.50'2,7.30 
9.311,185 
9,40.5,734 
9, .5:10,540 
9,90,5.923 
10,547,784 
11,099,303 
8.744,093 
10,967,815 
11.093,814 
11,970,309 
12.76.5,898 
12,460,475 
12,372.745 
12,327.760 
12,750,102 

12,104,530 

12,016,955 

12,014,319 
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TIk'so arc llic details since 18S4-35 i'l’f T3cn,eal piopcr, or tlic 
Lower Provinces apart I'roui tlio iS'or tli-AVostern, I’nnjab and 
siuidlcr Provinces : — 


Years. 

1 

Deiigal. 

Years. 

Eoiigal. 

Y ear.<. 

Eeiigal. 


£ 

:?,2:i4,:'.ar. 

1840-47 

.C 

3.829,401 

lS.3S-.39 

£ 

4.147,05;4 

js.'>r> *i0 

;i,a(rl.204 

1847-48 

3.827,444 

18.39 00 


is;!a;t7 


1818-49 

3,S2;i.9()7 

1800 01 

4,349,195 

IS.tT-SS 


l84!'-r>0 

3,807,09--> 

1801 02 

4,000,2.33 

KSSSS!) . ... 

.•i,702,.'.7;! 

IS-IO-.O! 

3,!lo;i,403 

1802 0:! 

4,403,798 

1H3!)40 

172 

l8.M-.')2 

3,808,300 

1.803-04 


1840-41 

:!,()87,MI2 

ISfri-.O:! 

3,884,133 

18(14-0)5 


1841 42 

S.DOl.lS.l 

1833 .'14 

3..809,081 

IS<)5-(1() 


1842 4;! 

;!.S2S,4I8 

iS.*>4*5.") 

.•!.871.!»79 

1800-07 (11 

4,255,023 

184;!41 

3.800,820 

1 sr).") 5(> 

3.929,8.82 

lU^'litlis) ... 

IS44-4;> 

;!,70!),088 

r>7 

3,890.812 

1857 (IS 

4,475,187 

18^.") -JG 

3,803,897 

iar>7'r)S 

4,087,7G() 

1808-09 

4,073,091 


The land revenue proper of Bengal since 1852-53 lias 
been :— 


Years. 

Bengal. 

Years. 

Ecugal. 

Years. 

Jlciigal. 

1852-33 

... 

1854.55 
] 85.7.50 

185(1 57 
1857-53 

3,.301,087 

3,345,811 

3,331,873 

.3, .300,102 

3, .308,437 
3,712,829 

18.38-39 

1859-00 

1800-01 

1801-02 

18(»2 do ... 

18d:4 04 

3,7;!8,73I 
3,772,783 
3.802,394 
4.11.3,025 

3.. 892.0.34 

3.980.28.. 

1804-05 
180.3-00 
1866-67 (11 

mentbs.) 

1807- 68 

1808- 69 

3,756,611 

3,810,174 

3.670,418 

3,790,881 

3,905,862 


lAUgafion .—The suits and applications under the Rent 
Laws in 1808-69 are seen in detail in the following table:— 
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Bengat, 


Slaiement of Suita and Applications 











































Liligatim under ike Land Laws, 

me r the Eent Laws for 1868-CD. 
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Total. 
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Bengal. ' 

An Act passed in 1870 IransfeiTed the trial of rent stlils 
from tlic lievciiiie to the Civil Courts. 

One Inindrcd and twenty-one persons were under tlic pro¬ 
tection of the Court of Wards during the year, of whom 
12 were disqualified for the management of their own pro¬ 
perty as lunatics, 24i as females, and 85 on the ground of 
uonsige. They owned 1,30+ estates paying revenues to Go¬ 
vernment, and 1,048 holdings, eitlier j)aying rent to superior 
landlords or rent-free. The Iletumpore estate is an exam])le 
of the successful management of Wards’ estates. When tlu'. 
Court of Whuds assumeil charge Hetumpore had been reduced by 
the folly of its owners to a stale of extiaordinary disorder, the 
debts alone being Its. 1,87,24(1, the airears of the Government 
demand. Its. 2,322, the arrears of rent due to superior land¬ 
lords, Its. 33,!)45, and the ariears of reitt duo to the estates, 
Its. 43,000. During official management of a little less than 
four years, the whole of the liabilities were paid off, and a 
sum of Its. 2,87,000 was invested in .Government Securi¬ 
ties. There was also an incrca.so of Its. 11,531, or Tib per 
cent., to the reii’t-roll. On the AVards’ Institution in Cal¬ 
cutta, the expenditure of tlie year was Its. 27,‘)32, inclusive of 
Its. 10,279, the jHiisonal expenses of six ))oys, the average cost 
being about Its. 388 per mouth, or Us. 4,055 per anm-uu per 
boy.^ 

Ifas/c Lands .—The number of grants under tbo old rules 
up to the end of 1808-09 was 574, with an area of 1,249,42>S 
acres; the present re\'enno received from them being Its. 
68,285, and the evontna,! maxininni revenue, Ks. 8,90,801. 
The niimher redecBned up to the end of the year was 105, with 
an area of 248,029 acres, for wliicli the price of commutation al¬ 
ready paid amounted to R.s. 2,83,380, and the unpaid balance was 
Rs. 2,03,253. The total number of lots sold up to the close of 
the year was 348, including an an'a of 314,200 acres ; the price 
already paid for which amounted to lbs. 8,01,102, and the price 
remaining to bo paid Rs. 4,70,725, Seven lots, comprising an 
aggregate area of 9,829 a,crcs, wei e relimpii.shcd by planters dur¬ 
ing the year, under the-recent concession iBermitting the transfer 
of sums paid as pm'ohasc money for reliuqui.shed lands to the 
credit of portions retained ; and several other lots were resumed. 
The number of leases of waste lands granted up to the end 
of the year was 830, over an area of 102,210 acres, the present 
revenue derived from which was Rs. 58,739, and the eventual 
maximum revenue Rs. 1,04,508. These waste lands have been 
sold and leased chiefly, in As.sam, Cachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling 
and the Soouderbuu,s. 
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Settlement. —The ten years’ settlement of tlio Damin-i-koh ex¬ 
pired on tlie SOtk April ]8(18. A re-settienieiit was effected for 
six years based generally on the nmnber of jdmiglis in each village. 
The result u’as an increase from Its. 50,009-14 to Rs. 1,00,105-4 
or to the extent of 78 per cent., of which 75 per cent, was derived 
from village rent, and the remainder from miacellaneonstsoni'ces. 
Sa.ngor Island has been so often desolated by cyclones since 
1811, reducing the number of inhabitants from 7,000 in 1883 
to 1428 in 18(54, that Covernmeni, prohibited further occupation 
of the Island except under conditions as regards the provision 
of places of refuge and water ro'servoirs, 1)y which the safety of 
the .settlers will bo amply secured. The oecujrants of tho 
cadtivated parts wore allowed to jemain at 4 annas a beegah. 
A native officer was sent to Chota Kagpoic to regulate and re¬ 
cord certain rent-free tenures under tho sjrecial Act described 
at page 145. 

It was made known that the Oovcrnnient is prepared to niako 
ad ranees to all, from the ryots to t he proprietors, who are interest¬ 
ed in tho improvement of (be land and the preservation of the crops 
from the effocls of drought or inundation. For the regulation of 
such advances a code of rides was laid down, which specifics tho 
conditions and restrictions under which they will bo given. The 
rate of interest is to bo fixed, in each case, by the Hoard of 
Revenne. 

'J'ho u oi-k of the Revenue Survey is described at page 126. 

TlleBotanical tiaVLkns .—Tho a rrangement of the species accord¬ 
ing to natural orders W'as com[)letod. The collection of palms was 
increased. ^I’he Amherstia, avenue, originally planted in 1860, and. 
coin)ilctely destroyed by the; cyclone of 18(i7, was replanted. A 
small glass conservatory, elected in 1807, proved most useful for 
the cultivation of tro])i(ad and delicate fern.s. During the year 
15 wardian cases and 47 boxo.s, containing 2,409 plants, were 
distributed. 'I'o the juiblic near Calcutta, 4,504 ])lants in 
pots were distributed, against 8,887 in tho preceding 3 n!ar. 
Is'ine W'ardian cases and 55 boxes, containing 3,022 plants, w'cro 
received, principally by way of exchange, from otlicr Eotanic 
Gardens. During the year 4,154 packets of seeds were sold 
to the public, and 3,981 packets were supplied to public officers. 
Tho culture of Ipecacuanha was commenced in the Gardens. 

North-Western Provinces- 

Up to 1852-53 the land, forest and excise revenne of the 
North-Western Provinces apjioars under the head of the Bengal 
Presidency. From tliat date the laud revenue only is shown 
separately :— 

Voi.. XtV., Part II. 2 L 
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Northwestern Provinces. 



In 18G8-C5) the demand on account of land revenue on tlie 


Government roll was £3,!)09,o42 against £3,915,747 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The decrease is due chiefly to the progress of the 
revenue settlement; Imt, on the other hand, the revenue noton 
the roll increased by the same cause from £124,029 in 1860-67 to 
£145,823, so that the total revenue demand in reality advanced 
from £4,039,777 to £4,065,865. The actual sum collected within 
the jmar was £4,026,035. The income from sale of confiscat¬ 
ed properties, which rose from £14,005 to £71,741, was swelled 
by the competition for the lauds sold in the Boolundshuhur 
District. These fetclied forty times the annual revenue. As 
there were no less than thirty-six properties, the fact is illus¬ 
trative of the growing value of land as an investment. 

Settlement —The revision of the Land llevenue Settlement 
was brought to a close in ten districts :— 


1 Goruckpove. 6 Seharunpore. 

2 Bustee. 7 Moozuffornuggur, 

3 Jhansie.' 8 Boolundshuhur, 


4 Ghurwal, * 9 Lullutpore, 

5 Dehra, 10 Jalaon, 
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The only one of the settlements which had, however, been 
conclusively sanctioned by Government, was that of Ghurvval, 
the assessment of which was raised from Rs. 69,27-1 to Rs. 
96,311, an increase of 39 per cent. Tlie subsidiary operations 
relating to canal irrigation as affecting tlie question of perma¬ 
nent settlement in the Seharunpore, Moozuffernuggur and Boo- 
lundshulmr iJistricts tvcre not concluded, and subsidiary inqui¬ 
ries wore being prosecuted as to the sufilciency of the assessments. 
Settlement operations were in progress in the following dis¬ 
tricts :— 


1 i-inniaon, 

2 Bijnour. 

3 Budaon. 

4 Sliahjehanpore. 

5 Meerut. 

6 Etah, 

7 Furiuckabad. 


S Bareilly, including Pilibheet. 
9 Allahabad. 

10 Allygurh. 

11 Azimgurh. 

12 Mynpoory. 

13 Etawah. 

11 Oawnpore. 


Settlement operations were suspended for a time in Aj- 
mcre, owing to the disorganised state of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, the result of the very severe drought from which the dis¬ 
trict suffered. 
lient Roll. 


Nature of Settlement. 

A rea in 
miles. 

Annual Reve¬ 
nue ass essed. 

■Settled in perpetuity, 

■Sealed for 30 years or U[)\vard^s, 

Settled for 10 years and under 30, 

Settled under 10 years, ... ... 

Settlement in progress, ... 

10,973 

4.5,700 

0,153 

788 

13,113 

Es. 

50,57,428 

2,09,60,123 

17,56,976' 

1,88,485 

40,68,320 

Total 

70,815 

3,94,37,332 

Settlements previously made, including 
fidl record of rights, ... 

Ditto, without such record, ... 

Settlemonts during j Detailed, 
the year. JSummary, 

3,081 

433 

1 704 

1,01,26,964 

5,3^5,601 

2,51,838 


Litigation .—There was a decrease in suits under the lient 
Laws from 51,000 to 41,951, owing doubtless to the pressure 

2 L 2 
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North- Western Provinces. 


of tlie Stamp Law. The transfers of landed property increased 
from 3t,()04 to 30,971; compulsory transfers—owing to the action 
of tlie Courts—however, decreased from 5,791 to 5,095. 

Ueartk and Irrigation .—The year 18(18-69 will long.he re¬ 
membered by the people of these I’rovinces for the scarcity 
w'hich at one time prevailed, and for the fear.s entertained that 
the drought w'ould result in a famine of unparalleled severity— 
a calamity from which the country w'as incrcirully preserved by 
timely raiir in the latter part of the cold w'eai.her. Foremost 
among the causes which led to the amelioration of distress were 
the great irrigation works, through whose operations the people 
were enabled to bring to maturity an area of 1,4*2.5,702 acre.s, 
the ureator part of wdiich would have yielded little but for the 
assistance thus aflbrdcd. 'fhe returns exhibit an increase in tho 
extent of land watered of 605,023 acres over the preceding year 
—90 per cent, more than that irrigated in 1800-01, the most re¬ 
cent year of .scarcity, and 45 per cent, greater than in 1800-07, 
the previous maximum of irrigation. In Meerut, the irrigation 
reached the extraordinary extent of 308,101 acres, or 80 per 
cent, of the entire cultur.able area of the di.strict; exhibiting an 
increase over the preceding year of 103 ])er cent. The direct 
financial results of the irrigation in the entire Province during 
1808-69 are, a gross income of Us. 31,47,101, and a gro.ss expendi¬ 
ture of Us. 10,21,737, showing a net prolit of Us. 21,2.5,424, or 
8’21 per cent, on tlie ontirc ca,pilal td' H.'.i. 2,58,73,057 expended 
on tiio various undertakings. This is very much the largest return 
yet received, duo chiefly to the extraoi’dinary drought, but largely^ 
also, owing to tho extension of distributaries. 

The main pressure of the drought was in the Rareillyg Agra., 
Muttra, and Bijnour Districts to the north ;and in Jhansie, Lullut- 
■pore, and Ajmere. Fortunately, some new projects of irrigation were 
so far matured as to allow of excavation being commenced for tho 
relief of the poor. The Agra Caiud—which, leaving the Jumna at 
Okla, 12 miles below Delhi, will end at the Karee Nuddee near 
Agra, after flowing through tlie districts of Goorgaon, Muttra, and 
Agra—was commenced on the 5th October, and gave employment 
between that period and the 31st March to 700,000, or a daily 
average of 4,292 souls. The surveys of the East Ganges Canal 
were not commenced till November, 1868 ; but, to meet the dis¬ 
tress which had arisen in Bijnour District and was threatening 
Moradabad and Budaon, twenty miles of canal channel were 
laid out and prepared for excavation. Works W’ere carried out 
in the Uohilkhuud Terai and the upper part of the Bareilly Dis¬ 
trict, which employed a total of 214,000, or a daily average of 



1,426, and afforded relief to the masses who crowded into the -svealthy citj^ of Bareilly. It was an¬ 
nounced in the Gazette of Gth January, 186-2, that work for 180,000 persons could be furnished daily by 
the Irrigation ofhcers for six months j and particulars of the points to which labour should be dii'ected were 
carefully explained. But, except to the west c>f the Jumna and to the east of the Gauges, where irriela¬ 
tion is either entirely wanting or incompletely developed, no need for supiilv of work occurred and tlie 
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iV. IV. rrooinces—Cultivation and Land-tax. 
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I’rora tlie Botanleal Gardens at Saliarnnpore 24,532 fruit- 
trees, and 17,770 timber-trees, shrubs, and herliaccous plants were 
distributed ; also 1,601 assorted collections of seeds. Considerable 
quantities of liyoscyainus, atecs tubers, kainaila powder, and oak 
bark were supplied to the Medical Depai'tuient. 

The Punjab. 

Tlic land revenue of tlic Punjab since 1849-50 is seen in the 
following table:— 


Years, 

Land and 
Kxciso 
lit' venue. 

\'cars. ' 

Land and 
Kxcise 
Ilevemie. 

Years. 

Land lie- 
vomie 
only. 


£ 


£ 


£ 

lS4!t-5n 

1.070.7.51;iS03-(14 

2,n;.i7.474'i.8.5d..57 

0-17.125 

isr)0.5i 

L-2-in.OOO 18(11.(1,5 

2.00.1,445 

18.57-58 

L 79.8.018 

isni-r)2 

1,1 riSjiVtr) iN(ir)-()(» 

2,010,(118 1858-50 

1.902.7t:! 

lS.')2--.3 • ... 

1.014,411,18(1(1.(17 (11 

2.010.8204850(10 

1.8,58.055 

IS.'-.;! M 

1.021, l td' nnnitlis.) 


LSdo-di 

2. IKMiao 

isnn.f;.") 

l,020..idl 18i)7-(18 

2.010.220 1,8111(12 

L810,2:!7 


i.o:u.7.s2 

LSdSdo 

2.014,535'1.8(12 (i;? 

1.8d2..‘!88 

18.5(1.4)7 

1.024.405 



18d3.()4 

l,04:?.21d 

18.57-5.8 

1,884,2;:(1 

1 Land lifccnae onhi. 

l(S(i4-rrt) 

1.891.780 

1858 50 

2.011.2.S7 



IS()/> 0(> 

1.803.047 

18.50.(10 

l.OSO.O:!-. 

1852-5:? 

018.730 18(111(17 (11 

1,9(12,051 

ISOO-dl 

2.224.24(1485;!.,54 

050,;?;!;?! niontlis). 


18(11-(1-2 

l,018.i).‘i5!KS,54.,5.5 

0(10,42(1,18(17(18 

1,02(1.127 

ilSdOdO 

1.0811.270 18,5.5 5(1 

1 055.801 

4,8(1,8. (10 

1..802.5,85 


lieut Roil 


Nature o£ SetUenient. 

Area in 
miles. 

Annual 
reveinu' as- 
se.ss('(l. 

Settled ill iwcpetuity, 

IG-l 

Its. 1,30,12.5 

Settled for 30 yeais and upwards, 

2!)..311 

1,08.70.551 

Settled for 10 years and under 30, 

40,850 

72,33.912 

Settled for under 10 years, 

24,033 

31,48,597 

Settlements in progress, ... ... 

7,C43 

3,20,103 

Total, ... 

1,02,001 


Settlements previously made, including 1 
full record of right, ... ... j 

23,745 

74,65,680 

Ditto without such record. 

17,519 

66,57,741 




























Crops cvltiro.ted in t7<e Pw/oft. (in neres. nHvnlor opproxhixate') dvrinp the year 1869-6?. 
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Pi-ices in the Punjab. 


3(:8 

Tlic table of Live Slock sliews 0,797,501 cows and bidlocks ; 
90,226 horses; 51,302 ponies; 257,015 donkeys ; 3,803,81!) sheep 
and goats; 70,219 pigs and 148,582 camels, or 11,225,344 in all: 
There were 103,580 carts, 1,048,028 ploughs and 3,307 boats. 


Prices were as follows in the two principal Divisions :— 



Note.—T his taUc shows the uumher of seers (2 lbs.) per rupee. 


The average highest wage, in all the districts, for skflled labour 
was 7 annas 3 pie or 1 \d a day; the average lowest was 4 annas 
11 pie or 7|d! day. Tlie average highest wage for unskilled la- 
\>our was 3 annas 3 ]>ie or 4;|o! a day, the average lowest was 2 
annas 5 pic or 3| a day. The average; hire of a cart ])er day was 
Iks. 1-13-5, of a camel 7 annas and of a .score of donkeys Us. 
3-6-8. 

OudL 

The Pent Roll .—The land of Oudh is held from Government, 
as in other Provinces, on the condition of paying punctually the 
state revenue and tlie wages of village accdtintaut.s and watch¬ 
men, of jvssisting the police to keep order, of levelling all forts 
and of acting loyally. ' 
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Nature of settlement. 

Area in 
. miles. 

Annual re¬ 
venue as¬ 
sessed. 

Date of ex¬ 
piry of set¬ 
tlement. 

Settled in peupcluity ... 

400 

1,02,200 


,, for 30 years or upwards- .. 

16,140-25 

1,11,03,350 

Between the 
.’ears 1893 and 
1899. 

,, for 10 years and under 30 .. 

32-35 

4,283 

Between the 

years 1877 and 
1879. 

„ tinder 10 years ... 

31-90 

20,383 

Various. 

„ in progress 

1,400-50 

4,62,721 

... 

Total 

18,021 

1,10,98,997 


Settlements previously made inoludinj' 
full record of rigUts 

4,371 

35,02,007 


Do. witliont sucli record 

12,97! 

70,88,OO.' 

1 

Settlements dnr-1 Detailed 
iiig the year (Summary 

07 

1 r>,o7i,9;!- 

) 


J’arUiks of Iciniir not kdd (finrC from, (liiirniiin'til. 


Nature of tenure. 

n 

u til 

9 

P 

Average area 
of each hold- 
iug. 

is 

§3 

rt v 

S- V* • 

ill 

i 3 

1 < 

a 

• 'U 

u , 

® s 

aj -j 

g 

u 1* 



i 

A. ■ 11. r. 

jis. As. r. 

I!s. As, B. 

Intermediate 

r 

i 




holders be- 

On permanent tenure, 

'2S,22;i' 

■212 2 "4 

39S 7 2 

1 11 10,1 

tween za- \ 
mindarsand 

On farming leases, ... 

155 

210 1 29 

42 7 9 1 

2 0 0,1 

ryots. 

1 


. 



Total, • 

28,378 

2l4 2 111 

413 0 11 

■ 2 2 Si 


The otiicr tcmucs of this chavactcr will be Icainol on tlie 
completion of the scttlcinents. 

2 u; 




Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government. 
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Oudh. 



Purchasers of waste land. 







Surveyed and assessed area in acres. 
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Oudk 


Tiic assessment had not commenced in Gondali. 

Crops and Stock —The acreage under the principal crops in 
18G8-G9 was as follows :— 


Rice 

1,331 396 

Wheat 

1,775.119 

Other food griiiiis. 

4,591.990 

Oil-Kceds 

140,074 

Sugar 

168,859 

Cotton ... 

25,808 


Opium 

• • • 

31,260 

Iiidigo 

, . , 

9,2.34 

Fibres 

• • . 

11,631 

Tobacco 


49,805. 

Vegetables 

... 

168,790. 


Tlie Live Stock was as follows :— 


Cows and Bullocks 3,065,449 

Horses ... 13,421 

roiiies ... 68,237 

Donke 3 ’s ... 46,2yl 

Sheep and goats ... 804,492 


rig.s'... 

€aits 

I’loughs 

Goats 


30 !,on 

41,753 

919,28!> 

2,05a 


Itenl, Prices nvd Wages. —The general S^crage rent per acre 
in the 12 districts ol Oudli for land was in'rupees—Rice, 
4-12-91 ; Wheat, 7-4-ll|; Inferior Grains, 4-0-3 ; Indigo, 7-0-1; 
Cotton, 6-7-61; Ojuum, 12-8-4; Oil-seed.s, ,3-12-43.-; Fibres, 
3-15-81; Sugar, 9-2-64, and Tobacco, 11-7-1§. The average 
produce of laud per acre in lbs. in the 12 districts was Rice, 6491 ; 
Wheat, 8784; Inferior Grains, G44; Indigo, 311; Cotton, 9T|; 
Oil-seeds, 3324, Fibres, 430J ; Sugar, 8164, Tobacco, 

699|. 'i’he average price of produce of a maund of 80 lbs. waa 
in rupees—AVheat, 1st quality, 2-15-7; Wheat, 2nd quality, 

2- 13-G4 •> 1st, 2-10-1; Gram, 2nd, 2-8-54 ; Rice, 1st, 5-0-2; 
Rice, 2ud, 3-7-34 ; Sugar, white, 4-1-14; Sugar, raw, 4-1-14 ; 
Salt, country, 8-2-64 ; Ghee, 22-7-54 ; Cotton, 22-l-5| ; Linseed, 

3- 14-5, and Jute, 3-2-G4. The price of a plough bullock was 
Rs. 13-13-6 ; of a sheep, Rs. 1-1-1; of 2 lbs. of fish, 1 anna 10|; 
and of 80 lbs. of wrought iron, Rs. 12-,3-74 . The general aver¬ 
age daily wage for skilled labour was 4 annas 04 and of unskill¬ 
ed 1 anna 10|. The bii'c of a 2 bullock cart a day was 9 annas 
34', and of a 4 bullock cart Rs. 1 3-2/5. The hire of a camel 
a d^y was 4 annas 91, of a score of donkeys Rs. 2-7-5 and of a 
boat Rs. I-IO-O 4 . 

Rise of the Land, Revenne. —On the annex.ation of Oudh in 
3 856 the land tax yielded £798,023. Since 1861-02, when the 
Province was fmaliy quieted after rebellion, the increase has 
been as follows• 
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Yenr. 
18G1-62 
] 802-63 
1803-04 
1864-65 


X, 

1,070,222 

1.034,655 

1,007,32!) 

1,044,047 


YoiU'. £ 

1805- 00 ... 1,133,164 

1806- 07 ('lluitli.s) ],037,894 

1867-08 . 1,216,004 

1808-09 ... 1,255,259 


Since the settlement was commenced the increa^c has been 
•£270,330. 


760 


Ucsflri])t.iou 
ot suits. 


1 ^0 
1 

ja 


A ssistaut 
(.'ollector. 
2 ihI class. 


Actxvr. of 
] t)G5 

iilent Act ... 


Total 


« 2 


Si) 

‘Jir> 

1000 


Assist.'int 

Collcct.ur 
I St chus.s. 


Dciuity fol-jColIccloi'. 
■Icclor. 


Q) 

m 

c 


Total. 


«s 
is 4^ 


10!) 

8955 

; 

'8897 

G7Sj 

ISO!) 

074 

4))09 

1 1706 
10071 

1706 262 
10178|2195| 

1 

260j 

2187 

2815 

26027 

2753 

26931 

147 

1011 

9001 

1 

90lfi 

5-184 

5548 

! 

41837 

118S4j2457 

2447 

28S43|2SeS4 

1158 


Of tliese landlords brought 12,451 suits for arrears and 1893 for 
enhancement of rent. Tenants brought 5,514 suits for contest¬ 
ing a notice of ejectment, 1298 for po.ssession and 1804 arising 
out of distraint. Between co-sharers there were 1)05 suits for 
profit and 274 for revenue, &c. Theic were only 20 suits for a 
right of occupancy. The re.srdts of appeals were vauy favourable 
to the judgment of tlie lower courts. 

Ex'port of food .—In the year ending Septemlwr 1809, to ’ 
which the.se facts refer, the (piantity of agricultural produce 
exported was:— 


Maund.s of 80 lbs, 
4,i)73.910 
2,309,081 
334,293 


Grain of all kind.s. 
Oil-seeds 

Sugar, white ani.l raw, 
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Central Provinces. 


This large export was owing to the high ' prices ruling across 
the Ga.ng(.'S. 

IVa-sfa lands. —Up-to September 1809'waste lands had been 
sold in tee simple-in the Seetiipore and F^^zabadUivisions yield¬ 
ing a gross sum of Rs. 8,47,177 of which Rs. S,o9,283 remained 
to be paid and bore interest. The only sale during the year 
was one grant in Kheree of 887-3 acres which realised Ks. 8510- 
2-2 at auction. 

Details of the cultivated and uncultivated area will be found 
at page 00. 


Central Provinces. 


Rent Roll :— 


Nature of Settlement. 

Area 

in 

miles. 

Annual rc- 
vemuj as* 
se.s8(itl. 
J!s. 

Date of expiry 
of Settlement. 

Rcmarlis. 

Settled in perjjetuity... 





„ for .‘10 years or 
iijjwarda 

• 27 ,r.s -2 

45,66,277 

.30th June 1897 


,, for 10 years and 
under ."0 ...i 

26,710 

12,.3.7,741 

31st May 1SS7 


„ under 10 years 

1,45-2 

9, (till) 

31st .May 1870 

Zemindaree wastes 
settled for 3 years. 

,, in progress ... 




Total 

55,741 

6S.11,710 



SettlcTnentsprcvious. ) 
ly made iiicludiiii; > 
full rocordof riglits ) 


. 



Do. without such re¬ 
cord ... 





Settlement dur¬ 

ing the year. 

« ' « 

s ® 

B rr 

B- E: 

P o 

^ la. 

6,801 

4,200 

2,09,341 

90,640 


Portions of Mnnd- 
la and Uaopore dis¬ 
tricts settled during 
the year. 

Extension of pre¬ 
sent summary set¬ 
tled of the Sumbul- 
pore district. 
















Surveyed and assessed area in acres. 


Cultivation and Assemnent, 
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Central Provinces. 
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Varieties of tenure not held direct from Government. 


Nature of tenure. 


■ Intermediate f On permanent 
liolders be- I tenmo ... 1,597 

tween Ze- ^ 

mindars ami On fanning 
Kvots ... leases . 2,390 

Kyots holding atOxed rates... 155,148 
liyots with right of occupancy 
at variable rates ... 122,229 

Cultivating tenants with no 
liermaueut rights ... 187,190 

Holders of service grants ... 14,911 

Total 813.801 


Average 

t' ~ 

area of 
each hold¬ 
ing. 

Average 
rent of 
each hold- 
ing. 

Acres 

tis. A. F. 

610 

265 14 0 

608 

266 1 0 
15 3 0 

CC 

12 15 9 

lU 

0 14 7 

1 11 8 

16 1 

11 16 



The revision of the land-tax Jiad been completed in all dis¬ 
tricts excepting Siimbulpore. Tlie aggregate result of this re¬ 
vision np to the end of the year shows an enhancement of Rs. 
6,59,847 or 12J per cent., the demand having been raised from 
lls. 63,45,520 to R.s. 00,15,373, exclusive of the tribute pa)uthle 
by feudatories and the quit-rent levied from privileged holders. 
The land revenue has thus increased since 1861-02— 


Year. £ Year. £ 

1861- 62 ... 255,373 1805 67 ... 593,604 

1862- 63 ... 515,863 1866-67 (11 mouths) 666,336 

1863- 64 ... 516,605 1867-68 ... 494,003 

1864- 65 ... 588,136 1868-69 ... 601,121 

Waste Lands. —The reserved area covers 18,432 square mile.S'. 

In the previous year sales of waste laud realised 4.s. 4|d. an 


acre. 


Litigation .—The amount of litigation under the Rent Laws 
is represented by 8,594 cases brought before the courts during 
the year, against 5,761 in the year previous. As before, the 
majority of the cases were those by landlords against tenants, only 
617 cases having been brought by tenants against landlords. 
Applications under Section 25 of Act X, of 1859 by landlords 
to arrest the growth of occupancy by tenants at-will numbered 
515 only, against 784 in the previous year. On the other hand, 
of the 517 tenant cases 356 were suits to recover posses.sion. 

Crops .—The following crops were cultivated in the year in the 
19 districts. 


2 K 2 
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Central Provinces — Crops, Stock and Prices. 


The 


Crops. 

Bico 

Wheat 

Other food graius 
OLl-seeda 
Sngar-cane 
Cotton 
Stock is 


thus 


A cres. 

Crops. 

A cres. 

,899,230 

Opium 

8,682 

,125,493 

Indigo 

250 

,694,869 

Fibres 

... 18,019 

745,237 

Tobacco 

... 19,857 

95,668 

Vegetables 

... 58,634 

671,366 

All other crops 

... 14,597 

returned 

Number. 

,842,525 

Pigs 

... 87,606 

13,102 

Carts 

... 232,657 

82,698 

Ploughs 

... 721,624 

25,549 

Boats 

2,009 

589,080 




Horses 
Ponies 
Donkeys 
Slieep and Goats 
We may thus tabulate the statistics of rent and prices 



Average Rent 
per acre. 

Average pro¬ 
duce per 

acre. 

0) 

o 

© 

® S 00 

a! 


Bs. A. P. 

lbs. 

Bs. A. P. 

nice 

1 7 2 

2l7i 

4 12 2 

Wheat 

1 4 7 

,351 

3 2 5 

Inferior grains... 
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Linseed ... 


• •• 

3 6 1 

Jute 


... 

5 9 6 

Cotton 

1 5 0 

124 


Indigo ... ... 

... 

16 

• •e 

Opium ... ... 

3 2 7 

3 

• • « 

Oilseeds ... 


200| 

• •• 

Fibres ... ... 

0 14 9 

344 


Sugar 

3 3 7 

536| 

C 7 4| 



(raw.) 


Tobacco ... 


170 

• •• 

Salt (Sea)... 

mm 

... 

6 7 4f 

„ (Samber) 



8 9 1 

„ Bock ... « 


... 

7 12 3 

Qhee 

■ 

... 

25 5 IJ 


The price of a pair of plough bullocks was Rs. 2-1-3, of a sheep 
Rs. 2-1-3, of 2 lbs. of fish 3 annas and of 80.lbs. of ironRs. 8-12-4. 
The general average of daily wages was 8J annas for skilled and 
3 annas for unskilled labour. The hire of a cart for a day was 
10 annas, of a camel 8| annas, of a score of donkeys Rs. 3-11-9 
and of a boat 14 annas, 
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British Burma, Rent Roll, Crops and Stock. 


Rent Roll .— 


Nature uf Bettlcmcut. 

Area in 
miles. 

Annual re¬ 
venue 
uehcssed. 

Date of expiry of 
seltleineiit. 

K B M A B K S. 

Settled for 10 years and 




A fixed yearly rent 

uudor 30 ,. 

678 

006,705 

From 1809 to 1879 

based on the actual 
extent of cultivation 





on date of Settle- 

„ under 10 years .. 

1097 5/0 

11,09,611 

Prom 1869 to 1879 

niout. 

Waste lands 
brought under cul¬ 
tivation during the 

„ in progress 

184 

17,237 


term of lease free. 

Remissions grant- 

Total 

1<S94 

17,33,653 


od under the lie- 





venue Rules. 

Settlements previous-^ 





ly made including >• 
full record of rights ) 

140^ 

1,78,617 



Ditto, without such re- 





cord 

1107J 

10,91,310 



Settlements) detailed 



y™*’' 1 Summary 

3814 

2,85 897 

1871, 1878, 1879 



Lrops .—ihe average was as folio w.s— 


A cres. 


Rice 

... 1,067.2(52 

Oil-seeds 

5,523 

Sugar 

3,(502 

Cotton 

4,502 

Indigo 

133 

Fibres 

77 

Tobncco 

10,004 

Tea 

100 

Vegetables 

13,730 

Cocoauuts 

2,002 

Betel-nut 

9,898 

Dhuiinee 

21,040 

Rlautains 

... 12.708 

Pan vine 

... 2,972 

•Slock — 



Acres. 


Cliillies 

2,460 

FTeinj) 

148 

Mi.xed Fruit Trees ... 

50,249 

Mi.\od [)ioduots 

35,150 

T<)Uiig)’iis 

51,352 

Acres 

393 

r<!|)l>er, 

074 

Mill be try 

25 

Madder 

277 

Pens 

74 

Marian 

577 

Dooriiin.s 

1,379 

Custard apples 

002 


Rumher. 


Co.ws and llullocks ... 

419,885 

Horses 

102 

Ponies ;.. 

7,796 

Donkeys 

4 

Sheep and Goats 

15,508 

Pigs 

128,759 



Numher. 

Carts 

00.450 

Ploughs 

... 258,729 

Boats 

56,800 

Elephants 

851 

Buifaloes 

... 401, 34 


The average price of rice fell from 4s. 10|d for 80 lbs. to 4s. 
4i^d. Q'he price of cotton rose from 12s. 4|rf. to 16s. 5(1. The 
price of wheat also rose from 6s. to 10s. With one or two ex- 
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ceptions everything became much dearer. The average 
price of a buffiiloe rose from £6-8-0 to £6-18-6. The value 
of teak timber increased by 5s. a ton ; at tl\c end of t])e year 
its average cost was £4-14-6. In Manlmain it was as high as 
£5 a ton. The price of labour varied very little. The wages 
of skilled workmen were as high as 4s. a day in Akyab and 
Toungoo, and as low as Is. id. in Sliwe-gyeen. Unskilled 
labour is nearly the same everywhere ; in liangoon it is about 
2s. a day, but the average is from Is. to Is. 6d. 

Waste Lands .—To the close of the year land was granted to 
the extent of 6,882 acres yielding a revenue of Rs. 9,883, chiefly 
in Arakan. In the Rangoon district 80,000 acres had been 
granted away but not brought under cultivation. The land re¬ 
venue of British Burma has thus increased— 

Year £ Year £ 

18G1-62 ... 381,317 1865-66 ... 527.763 

1862-63 ... 494,899 1866-67 (11 months) 549,824 

1863 64 ... 525,340 1867-68 ... 585,543 

1864-65 ... 561,397 1868-69 ... 668,539 

Berar. 

As this Province is administered for the Nizam the informa¬ 
tion regarding it is incomplete. The land revenue of 1808-69 
amounted to £447,567 against £444,379 the previous year rais¬ 
ed from a cultivated area of 4,947,187 acres against 4,851,551. 
The promotion of cultivated to waste was 100 to 119 acres, or 
45.57 per cent, on the total area, and exhibited a Revenue de¬ 
mand averaging 14| Annas (Is. Od.) per acre. Details will be 
found at pa<re 98. The rainfall was only 18’58 inches against 
37‘97 the previous year. 

Prices and Crops .—In the years 1865 and 1866 the cot¬ 
ton mania reduced the cultivation of food grains, and the people 
had money to throw away:— 


Years. 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 

Jowaree, 

Gram. 

From 1850 to 1861 


lbs. Per Rupee. 

62 111 

82 

1865 

H 

22 

30 

24 

1866 


18 

30 

18 

1867 

4 

20 

44 

22 

1868 

H 

32 

68 

32 

1869 

H 

29 

38J 

26 
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Mysore — Rent-Roll Crops. 


The distribution of crops as calculated for the whole Province is 
thus shown;— 


Cotton occupied ... ... 24f per cent. 

Jowaree and other cereals, dry crops and 

oil seeds... ... ... 74 „ 

Garden cultivation ... ... „ of the 

cultivated area. Here we have a strong indication of the well- 
to-do condition of the peasant landholders of the Province, as it 
is commonly reported that the proceeds of the cotton cultiva¬ 
tion are alone sufficient to enable the ryots to pay the Revenue 
demand. The Survey and Settlement will be completed in 
1874. 


Rent Roll :— 


Mysore. 


Nature of Settlement. 

Area in 
miles. 

Annual l!c- 
vonne ass¬ 
essed. 

Date of ex¬ 
piry of 
settlement. 

llemarks. 

For 10 years and ended 30 
,, iu progress 

2,110,1 

liiriyu 

■■.,14,982.0-1] 
ru I'alook Set 
iu progress 

1894 
dement is 

For 30 
years. 


Varieties of Tenure held direct frjom Government, 


Nature of Tonnro. 

Kumber of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Number of: 

Holders. | 

Gross Area in 
Acres. 

*0 

?s © 

V w 

^ a 
< *-> 

Oi 

it _ 

et sM 

£ o 

0) 

< 

V o 

»; 4> 
cc 

® £ 
8e*f ec 

^ S« 
-a 

Revenue Rate 
per Acre. 

Small Zemitidarls otbor than those of cul- 







tivathit; Coiiitnuniiies 



8,33,073 



0-6-11 

Proprietary Cultivators paying eeparatelv 





... 


including all small Estates paying less 







than Ua. 100 

31,960J 

65,260 

33,68,300 

6-2-30 

110-6 

106 10 

Holders of liovenuo* 11n perpetuity ..) 
free tenures ... | For life ... / 

8,36i 


6,71,330 




Pureliasers of waste lands 



673 



8-1-0 

Total 

3£,215 

66,256 

48,73.376 


... 



Crops,- 


, Rice 
DSyheat 

Sheep food grains 
Pigs ’s 
The averag 
The pi 

price of wheat 


Acres. 
..•3,89,692-24 
8,976-19 
,..21,98,476-39 
77,388 
38,650-9 
31,605-28 
1,201 
7,192 


Tobacco 

Tea 

Coffee 

Vegetables- 

Mulberry 


Acres. 

19,004-8 

64 

108,741 

35,718-27 

12,710-20 


Cocoanut and areca. 
nut 


12,710-20 
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Stock .— 

Cows and Bullocks... 

2,444,078 

Pigs 

36,009 

Horses 

5,113 

Carts 

... 63,974 

Ponies 

19,501 

Ploughs 

... 601,668 

Donkeys 

Sheep and Goats ... 

47,181 

2,068,487 

Boats 

131 


The general average rent per acre of land varies from Rs. 2-C-l 
for cotton and inferior to Rs, 4-4-9| for wheat, Rs. 6-11-4 
for rice and Rs. 9-15-6 for sngarcane. The average produce in 
lbs. per acre varies from 636 of inferior grains to 758 of wheat, 
and the price of 80 lbs. of produce varies from Rs. 3-6-2 for rice 
to Rs. 4 for jute, Rs. 9-1-3 for cotton and Rs. 13-5-2 for sugar, 
A plough bullock cost Rs. 14-4, a sheep Rs. 3-5-2, two lbs. offish 
2^ annas, 60 lbs. of iron Rs. 4-6-6, 80 lbs. of silk Rs. 1,133-5-4 
and 80 lbs. of coffee Rs. 148. The daily wage for skilled labour 
waries from 6 to 12 annas and for unskilled from 2 to 8 annas. 


The land revenno proper yielded £18,045, fhe greater part of 
which was derived from 11,394 peasant-proprietors each paying 
Rs. 14-12 on an average. La.nils muler coffee yielded Rs. 91,251 
•of which Rs. 55,256 was paid by Europeans. 


Holders of revenue free f 

In perpetuity 

146 

tenures ... ... | 

For life 

. . . 

Purchasers of waste lauds 

... 

3 

• 

Total 

149 


Acres. 

17,811 


Rice covered 76,166 acres; other food grains, 11,934; coffee, 
85,680 and cardamum, 70,000. TRo people had 86,621 cows 
and bullocks, 274 horses, 447 ponies, 4,655 sheep and goats, 
10,975 pigs, 324 carts, 29,296 ploughs and 13 boats. Wages 
stood at 12 annas a day for skiUed and 4 annas for unskilled 
labour, 

vol;xiv., paki n. 20 
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The Opium Monopoly 


Opium- 

The monopoly of Opium was sold by the Mahomedan Go- 
venmieut to a contractor. From 1773 the East India Company 
continued tliis till 1785, when it changed the system for that of 
sale by auction under regulations protecting the cultivators. In 
Bengal the monopoly of growth and Manufacture is in force. In 
Bombay the opium manufactured in Malwa and other native ter¬ 
ritory comes under a system of excise by a heavy export duty. 

Bengal. —'i'he growth and manufacture are restricted to two 
Agencies in Bchar and Benares. These arc \inder the adminis¬ 
tration of the Government of Bengal, thougii the so-called 
Benares Agency includes sub-divisions which are partly situated 
in Glide, and is established in territory under the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces. The cultivation of the poppy 
and the manufacture of opium arc regulated by Act XIII. of 
1857, under the general control of the local Government and 
the Board of llevenue, and the immediate supervision of the’ 
Opium Agents in charge of the Agencies. 'J'he Collectors of 
Land llevenue in the districts within the range of the Agencies 
arc Deputy Agents for the enforciunent of some of the provisions 
of Act XIII. of 1857, but they do.not otherwise take part in the 
details of supervision, which are conducted by Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agents acting under the orders of the Opium Agents. 
The extent of cultivation and the quantity of opium to be an¬ 
nually brought forward for sale, arc regulated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in communication with the local Government; 
while the limits of cultivation within each sub-division, and the 
persons by whom the poppy may be cultivated, are arranged 
annually by the Opium Department. 3'he cultivators, though 
free to decline the cultivation, are restrained from selling their 
produce to any but the Opium Department. 'J’he produce is 
purchased in the form of crude opium at a price per seer of 
opium of a certain standard consistence, which is fixed at the 
time of the annual engagements with the ryots or cultivators. 
The ryots, or th§ir accredited agents, the lumberdars, enter, at 
the end of July or early in August, into engagements to culti¬ 
vate, and thereafter receive five advances as follow, tlie first 
three at a rate not exceeding Rs. 4 each advance per beegah, 

iviz; Isf.—In September. 2n(i.—At the end of December or 

bc^innin" of January afte» the crop is above ground, and when 
the prospects are favorable. 'Srd .—At the latter end of March, 
after the chief part of the crop has been gathered, and the 
out-turn which had been arranged for, has been complet¬ 
ed. ith. —At the time of weighment, the rate of advance 
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being regulated by the quality of tbe drug dediverod. 5ili .—On 
obtaining from the Agent the godovvu receipts By the end of 
July the manufacture is finished, hut the airing aud drying are 
continued till October, by which time the balls are ready for 
packing; forty balls are allotted to each chest of provision opium. 

The manufactured opium is classed as provision opium 
for export to China, aud abkai'ee opium for consumption in 
the country. The provision opium is brought down to Cal¬ 
cutta, where it is sold by auction to the highest bidder. By 
a convention with the French Government, dated 7th March 
1815, the authoiities at Chaudernagore are entitled to demand 
a quantity not exceeding in the aggregate 300 chests in each 
year, the price for the same being determined by the average 
rate at which opium is sold at every periodical sale during the 
year, aud the requisition for such opium being “ addressed to 
the Governor General at Calcutta within thirty days after no¬ 
tice of the intended sales shall have been published in the Go¬ 
vernment Gazette." The year’s provision is not sold at once. 
Originally there were five sales in a year, then nine, but since 
1848 they have been"monthly. Of late years, to check specula¬ 
tion, the quantity to be sold in any calendar year has, if the 
outtui'n be sufficient, been notified in the previous year, and as 
a further means of steadying prices, endeavours are being made 
to accumulate a reserve of at least ten thousand chests of opium 
to supplement a deficiency of out-turn in bad seasons. The 
abkaree opium manufactured in the two Agencies is supplied to 
the Governments of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Administration of British Burma, who cause its sale 
within the territories trndcr their jurisdiction, at prices which 
are fixed at their discretion, but never so low as to tempt the 
exportation of abkaree opium to China in preference to provi¬ 
sion opium. The consistence of the manufactured opium differs 
in the two Agencies. The moisture in 100 grains of crude opi¬ 
um being thoroughly evaporated, the residue is weighed, each 
grain after.dryage being taken at 1“ If the cultivalor delivers his 
drug of standard consistence, he receives for it the regulated 
price,otherwise, a. pro mto increase or deduction is made accord¬ 
ing as the drug is above or below standard. The standard opium 
beegah is equal to 27,225 square feet, and is the same in both 
Agencies. 

Bombay .—A largo revenue is derived from the transit of the 
opium of Malwa through the British territories to Bombay for 
exportation to China. Previous to the year 1831, the British 
Government reserved to itself a nronopoly ef %ej^l^y|iyi^ 
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was purcliased by the British Resident at Indore, and sold 
by auction, either at Bombay or at Calcutta. But in that 
year it was deemed advisable, chiefly on account of the large 
quantity of opium smuggled to the Portuguese Settlements 
of Demaun, &c., on the Coast, to relinquish the monopoly, 
to open the trade to the operations of private enterprise, and 
to substitute, as a source of revenue, in place of the aban¬ 
doned system, the grant, at a specified rate, of passes to co¬ 
ver the transit of opium through the Company’s territories 
to Bombay. In determining the amount of transit duty, it was 
proposed to be guided by a comparison of the cost of transit 
direct to Bombay, with that of the transmission of the drug to 
the Coast by the cheapest of the more circuitous routes through 
the territories of Native States; and on the basis of such a 
comparison, it was fixed at Rs. 175 per chest of l-tOlbs. In 
1835, the results of the preceding official year having been 
unfavourable, and the shipments of opium from Bombay having 
largely declined, while those from Demaun had greatly increas¬ 
ed, the rate was reduced to Rs. 125 per_chest. The stibjuga- 
tion of Sindh afforded opportunity for the levy of a higher rate. 
Until that conquest, a large portion of the opium of Malwa 
had been conveyed through Sindh to Kurrach.ee, and thence 
onwards to the Portuguese ports of Diu and Demaun. That 
route being now closed, it was reasonably expected that an ad¬ 
vance might be made in the charge for passes, without risk of 
]o.s9 to the revenue from a diminished dema.nd for them. The 
rate was accordingly increased in October 1843 from Rs. 125 
to Rs. 200 per chest. Upon the principle that the duty should 
be fixed at the highest amount which could be levied without 
forcing the trade into other chaunchs, a further increase was 
made in 1845, when it was determined that the charge should 
be Rs. 300 per chest. Under the like views it was on 1st Juno 
1847 rai.sed to Rs. 400 per chc.st, and subsequently on 1st July 
1860 to Us. 500, on l.st September 1860 to Rs. 600, on 1st Octo¬ 
ber 1861 to Rs. 700, and on Jst October 1862 to Rs. 600, which 
is the present rate. 

Poppy seed is sown in Malwa in November; the plants arc in 
flower in the beginning of February, and by the end of March the 
whole of the opium is collected by the cultivators and ready for 
sale. The village bankers, who get po.sscssion of the raw opium, 
retain it till the end of April, and during May and’June it is 
bought by the large dealers who make it up into cakes of 12 
ounces each, and expo.se it in store-houses to dry for the irext 
two months, after which it is ready for tlie scale.s. Generally, 
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the opium is ready for export iu September ; but as considerable 
dryage takes place iu its transport to Bombay while new, it is 
usually kept till October, unless an'expected increase of duty, 
or pecuniary difficulties of the dealers, compel the owners to 
bring the drug earlier to the scales. Since September 1800, the 
new route from Indore has been generally adopted for the tran- 
’ sit of chests to Bombay, vid Simlorc and Burwarce, to the rail¬ 
way station at Khundwa. Consignments can now reach Bom¬ 
bay in eight days, whereas the old route, vid Maunpore, 
Sindwa, and Manwar, occupied 20 days. Passports are also 
granted at Ahmedabad, where the scales are superintended 
by an Officer of the Opium Department, Bombay. A chest 
of Malwa opium contains 140 lbs. net weight, to which an al¬ 
lowance of 1^ lbs. is added for leaf and dust, making a total of 
141 i lbs. 

'J'hc rules in force at Indore (and the same are applica¬ 
ble at Ahmedabad) for the weighment of opium atul the 
grant of pas.sports, are as follows :—The opium, ready packed in 
half chests (for convenience of carriage) is brought to the Go¬ 
vernment godown by the merchants or brokers, who tender for 
the duty hoondies bearing interest .at 5 per cent, per annum, 
and payable at sight to the General Treasury at the Bank of 
Bomb<ay. d’hese, on being approved, registered and numbered, 
are forwarded with the register to the Deputy Auditor and Ac- 
countiint General, Bombay. The hoondies tendered having 
been approved of, on the receipt of the hoondies .the half chests 
are arranged in the godown, and numbered from one, consecu¬ 
tively, in Eiigli.sh. Merchants provide and pay for porters, c<ar- 
penters and men for screwing up the chests opened for weigh¬ 
ment. On arrival of the officer who makes the weighment, he 
select.s, at hazard, two half chests out of every ten of each con¬ 
signment brought to the scales, from which an aver.age is struck; 
when the average falls .short of the allowance by Government, 
viz., 70lbs. 12ozs. per half chest, the deficiency is allowed to be 
made good; when it is in excess, the nmnber of pounds iu ex¬ 
cess is withdrawn. This is called net weighment. When the 
net weighment is completed, the boxes are nailed up and re¬ 
packed, and the gross weighments are proceeded with, that is, 
the chests, as ready for conveyance, are weighed and marked in 
English. Full p.articulars are then entered in the passports 
granted for each weighment To prevent molestation on the 
road, a vern.acul.ar pjiss is granted to the person appointed'by 
the merchant to accomp.any the despatch, in which the particu¬ 
lars of the consignment are inserted, and a weekly register of the 
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passports is sent to the Commissioner of Customs, Sivlt and 
()pium, Bombay. The passport is valid for only three months from 
the date of its issue. There are three subordinate offiees attaclied 
to the Malwa Agency,—iJhar, Kutlam and Bailee, the officers in 
charge of which forward their hoondies to the head office, and in 
return receive passports bearing the head office registered num¬ 
ber. In relation to the procedure at Bombay, the process ob¬ 
served with the past fees levied on opium is as follows :—The 
Malwa , Agent grants the pass, receives a hoondie in payment of 
the pass fee, and hands it on to the Accountant General. The 
Accountant General sends the hoondie to the General Treasury 
to be realised, informs the Commissioner of Customs that he 
has done so. The Commissioner of Customs at once records it 
as a debt due by him, and takes care that the amount is recover¬ 
ed. The Treasury receives the amount of the hoondie, and 
informs the Commissioner of Customs to that effect. The 
Commissioner of Customs, on the arrival of opium at Bombay, 
receives it, and as a check against smuggling on the way, secs 
that the chest corresponds rvith the pass, that the weighment 
also corresponds, loss a certain amount of dryage, and that the 
])ass fees have been duly recovered. If the pass fees have not 
been paid, he seizes the opium, and recovers the amount of the 
hoondie and the interest thereon. On the export of the opium 
to China, the ('ommissioncr of (histoms weighs it. examines the 
pa.ss under which it was imported, and checks off therefrom the 
quantity to be exported. * 

Revenue from Opium since 1<S34—The number of chests 
lias increased from 8778 in 1829-30 to 42,097 in 1805-00 
and 37,985 in 1808-09. The area under the poppy in 
Berar and Benares rose from 388,044 beegahs in 1848-49 
to 832,434 in 1803-64 and stood at 727,247 in 1807-08. 
In the last year the cultivator was paid Rs. 4-8 per seer 
of 2 lbs. The total quantity produced was 83,750 maunds of 
801bs. each. This vyas manufactured into 43,010 chests for ex¬ 
port and 5,277, equivalent to 51546 of the former, for excise con¬ 
sumption in India. 'J’he whole amount paid to cultivators for 
raw opium was £1,507,470 and the entire charges at the fac¬ 
tories amounted to £18,03,028. The charges in Calcutta were 
£5,404, The total gross charges were £1,808,432. The net 
cost of each chest to Government was £38 and the average price 
realised for each in that year was £138-12. The lowest price 
was £54-8 in 1840; the highest, £187-2 in 1861. Of Malwa 
Opium alone (he number of chests has increased from 4703 in 
1830-31 to 51,228 in 1802-03 and stood at 30,902 in 1868-69. 
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Salt- 

The Salt duties, all over India, yielded a gross revenue of 
£5,588,240 in 1808-69 aufl a net revenue of £5,170,427. The 
duties and tlie system of manufacture and collecting the revenue 
slitfer in different provinces. 

Bengal .—The Mahomedans taxed salt hy imposts on the manu-. 
facture and transit duties. Ju 1765 LoidClive attempted to check 
the private trade to which the underpaid servants of the Company 
looked for an income, by establishing a monopoly of the traffic. 
Half the profits were to be distributed among the officers of 
Government, and the other half it was proposed to credit to the 
Company. In his Minute of the 3rd September I76t), Lord 
Clive assumed that this share w'ould yield, “ according to the pre¬ 
sent state of the salt trade, from 12 to 13 lakhs of rupees annu¬ 
ally.” The rate fixed for deliveries was lls. 2 per maund. The 
existence of this monopoly was of but short duration, as the 
Court of Directors wholly disapproved of the .arrangements. At 
the same time, however, the Court stated that they did not ob¬ 
ject to the levying of the ancient duties on salt, which had al¬ 
ways constituted part of the revenues of Bengal. In the year 
1772 the manufacture and wholesale trade of salt were farmed 
out by Government to private individuals, but this complicated 
farming system soon failed, .and was never very productive. In 
1780 Mr. Hastings introduced a system for the manufacture .and 
sale of salt under the agency of the O^papauy’s Civil Servants. 
In 1788 sales of salt by public auction, instead of at fixed rates 
to the dealers, was introduced by Lord Cornwallis. The revenue 
immedi<ately rose, but the system was eventually abolished by 
the Court of Directors in 1837, as it was found to lead to the 
establishment of sub-monopolies, injurious to the interests of 
both the people and the Government. In their despatch of the 
4th January 1837, the Court of Directors ordered that tbe price 
to be thenceforward paid by the purchasers of salt should be de¬ 
termined by the cost price of manufacture, added to a fixed rate 
of duty. The rates of duty since fixed from time to time have 
varied from a maximum of Rs. 3-4 to a minimum of lis. 2-8 per 
m.aund ; but the system for the manufacture and supply of salt, 
as introduced by Mr. Hastings in 1780, continued in force, with 
but few modifications, until the year 1862, when the several salt 
agencies were gradually abolished, leaving the supply of salt, 
either by importation or excise manufacture, to private enter¬ 
prise. The several salt agencies were situated in the province of 
Orissa and in the districts of Chittagong, 24-Pergunnah8, Jes- 
sor©, and Midnapore. The full rate of duty on salt was not, how- 
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ever, levied uniformly throughout Bengal until recently. From 
the year 1810 a sy.stem of retail sales at reduced prices from 
shops establi.shcd on the part of Government, was introduced in 
districts and localities where salt was manufactured or was cap¬ 
able of being easily produced. This led to irregulari lie,s and the 
system was abolished in 1802. Foreign salt was first imported 
into Bengal in the year 1818-19. No large importations, how¬ 
ever, occurred until the year 1835-36. At lir.st, and until the 
fixed duty system was ado])ted. Customs dues were levied atsucli 
rates as Averc considered necessaiy to niaintaia the average pri¬ 
ces of the Government .sales. As the old stocks of salt manufac¬ 
tured at the Government agencies are almost exhausted, and 
the quantity of salt manufactured in the 24-Pergunnahs under 
the excise rules is very small, the consumption in the Avhole of 
Bengal, with the exception of the Oris,sa Province, may be said 
to be now supplied by imported salt. The following are the des¬ 
criptions of .salt now commonly imported, the bulk of the impor¬ 
tations being from Liverpool:— 


Mmmfacturexl hy Sol ir Emporatiou. 
French KurUiitch. JSoinbiiy Kiirkntch. 

(■eylon ditto. Kurraohee ditto. 

Oudiiah ditto. Madras ditto. 

Muscat ditto. Coveloiig ditto. 


Mamifaclurcd hy Doiliiiy, 
Ihverpool i’ungah. 
Itock Salt, 
klnscat Itock. 
Itombay ,, 


The duty levied ou salt is now precisely the same as it was 
in 1839, tliough intermediately the rate of duty has been fre¬ 
quently changed. The duties have been as follow:—From 
1817 to ISLi at the rate of lls. 3-4-0 per maund. In October 
1844 this rate rvas reduced to Rs. 3, in April 1847 to Rs. 
2-12-0, and in April 1848 to Rs. 2-8-0. In December 1859 tlie 
duty was again raised to Rs. 3, and in Marcb 1801 to the ori¬ 
ginal figure of Rs. 8-4-0. In 1815 a convention was made ivitli 
the French Government, under the terms of which the East 
India Company agreed to supply sufficient salt for the consump¬ 
tion of the French Settlement of Chaudernagoro at jirimecost 
from the Orissa and hliduaporc agciicie.s. The quantities of 
salt thus supplied free of dut,y varied from maunds 4,000 to 
12,000 per auiiuin. Tliis arrangement held good until the year 
1839, when the Company entered into an engagement to pay 
annually a sum of Rs. 20,000 to the French Government on 
their agreeing to buy their salt in the open market at the same 
price paid for it by other inhabitants of Bengal; these payments 
are still continued. 
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Annual Aveianc from— 
f 1790 to 1791 (inclusive) 

2 years ... 

JNids. 

30,02,308 

11792 to 1801 „ 10 ,, ... 

:i3,01,778 

1802 to ISOS ,, 

7 ,, 

40,39,8.55 

Salt j’cars ...J 1809 to 181G 

8 „ .. 

44,01,082 

1 1SI7 

1 . 

43,33,513 

1 ISIS to 1820 

.'1 „ ... 

47,58,005 

11821 to 1828 „ 

8 „ ... 

47,82,803 

f 1841-42 to 1845-40 „ 

^ . 

58,2.3,503 

1 ]S-!fl-47 to 1850-51 ,, 

5 ,, ... 

05,85,975 

Official ye.™ jjggj 52 to ]S.75-5fi „ 

5 „ ... 

72,50,000 

! 18.70..57 to 1800 Cl „ 

5 „ ... 

81,22, .554 

1801.02 to 1805-00 ., 

5 ,, ... 

74.99,490 

118()G-G7 to IbGS-GO ,, 

2 

74,07,110 
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Madras .—According to the prevailing system, which was 
established in 1805, salt is made iu llie coast districts by 
private manufacturers, wlio receive advances from the Go¬ 
vernment, and who are restrained from selling the produce 
to any but the Government. Tlie salt is ro-sold by Go¬ 
vernment at the price paid to tlio maniiraclurcrs (reduced 
to an average rate for all the districts) plus the duty. In the 
eastern maritime districts these aria.ngoments prevail witliout 
any modification, but in Malabar and South Canara tlic 
salt manufactured locally is insuHicieut for the consumption of 
the districts ; the dotlcienoy i.s supplied by importations from the 
Bombay Presidency. Formerly tliese importations were made 
by the Government, and then, or down to I8(i0-(J1 inclusive, 
the imported salt wais sold at a price equal to the Mmlras duty 
(i. e., the gcner.'il gros-s selling ])riee, less 2 anna.s a inaund) plus 
the cost of the salt. From 18G1-G2, however, the importations 
have been made by merchants who nocos.sarily p.ay bare duty to 
the Goveinment. Certain (|uantitics of salt arc annually sup¬ 
plied to the French Settlements iu the Madras Presidency 
under an old convention with the French Government at 
the cost price of that day. A further (piantity, generally less 
than one thousand niaunds annually, is supplied at prime 
cost from the Canara District for the AmcendevL Island. When 
salt is purchased by the heap of 1,200 maunds without measure¬ 
ment, a di.scount of 5 per cent, on the general selling price is al¬ 
lowed. In the returns of the Madras Presidency, the gro.ss 
1,200 maunds of each lie.ap are shown as sold at the general price 
rcdiici.'d hy 5 per cent, measurement; however, as the deduc¬ 
tion of 5 per cent, is allowed on account of wastage in the 
heap, the quantities shown in the Madras returns at the reduced 
price have been diminished hy 5 per cent, in the following 
table. In a few iustaiicos a larger discount lias been allowed to 
wholesale purchasers, in order to clear out stores in remote 
parts of a district, or for other special reasons, such as the 
clearances of old salt in the Kistua District, wliich had been in¬ 
jured in the cyclone of 1804. In those instances the gross 
quantities in the Madras returns have been adopted without 
abatement. The whole of Mysore and the greater part of 
the Mizam’s territory, and of the southern and eastern parts of 
the Central Provinces, are supplied with Madras salt, hut 
in tlie returns from Madras these supplies are not distin¬ 
guished from the sales for consumption within the Madras 
Presidency. North Canara* was detached from the Madras 
Presidency and annexed to the Bombay Presidency in 1862-63. 

2 r 2 
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The sales in tliat district arc distingnislied from tlie re¬ 
maining sales of the Presidency in the following tables. The 
(jeneral selling price of salt in the Madras Presidency has been 
us follows,, viz .:— 

9J annas a maund of 82-2/7th lbs. from 1805 to Nov. 1809. 

14 „ from November 1809 to a date in 1820. . 

9J „ from 1820 to Juno 1828. 

14 „ from June to 1828 to 31st M.arch 1844. 

1 Rupee 8 annas a maund, reduced in the same year to 1 Re. 
a maund, from April 1844 to July 1859. 

1 Rupee 2 annas ditto from August 1859 to 2ud April 
18G1. 

1 Rupee G annas ditto from 3rd April to 23rd Juno 
18GI. 

1 Rupee 8 annas ditto from 21111 June 18G1 to a date 
in 1865-GG. 

1 Rupee 11 annas ditto from a date in 18G5-CG. The 
rate continued until 18G9, when by Act XXXLV. it was raised to 
Rs. 2 a maund. Tiiese rates arc inclusive of a cost price of 2 annas, 
or latterly of 3 annas, a maund, a,ml are abated byo ])ev cent, for 
purchase witimut measurement, of a heap ot l,2()t) maiinds. 


1S54-.55 

1855-.'5G 

is.soriy 

18.'.7-5S 

lSoS-53 

1S3S-G0 

1S60-61 

lS(il-02 
KSOe G.G 
ISG3 04 
1SG4-05 


Monopo¬ 
ly price 
per In¬ 
dian 
.\I.auud. 


Quantity Sold. 


II ?! 
Hi! 


I’rcsont 

Miidia.s 

I’residcncv 

" I 


Aids. 

4G. 91),!)!)() 
48.52,092 
52,15,902 

Gi,;n,2;i5 

54,59,5.51 

55,03,127 

50,27,983 


North 

Canara. 


48,25,9.35 

49,2.5,043 


1,02,9.52 53,18.8.54 
1,48,55!) 52,79,794 
1,48,938 50,08.489 
l,88,;iG7 57,51,494 

1,63,228 57,81,211 


59,02,492 1,88,029 61,51,121 

57,48.047 1,39,253 .58,87.300 

62,17,503 . 02,17.503 

03.94,W . 63,94.2571 

00,88,537 . 00,88,537 

. 60,73,934 

. 09,95.907 

. 04,27,845 

. 67,61,975! ) 


I’roceeda. 


£ 

400.240 

488,160 


522,103 

529,020 

661,092 

571,254 

039,404 

716,094 

859,956 

911,469 

940,323 

982,206 

1,005,045 

1,148.810 

1,049,970 

1,101,148 

1,111,61,5 
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Bombay without Sindh.—The salt produced in tlie Bombay 
Presidency, and iif tbc rvorks belonging to the Nawab of Cam- 
bay, is partially exporied beyond the Presidency by land to Mai- 
wa, the Central Provinces and the Nizam’s territories, and by sea 
to British and Foreign Malabar in the Madras Presiilency, and to 
Calcutta and the Straits Settlements, The exports by land pay the 
full excise duty, those by sea are free of duty, but anoininalcharge, 
to cover cost of establishments at the salt pans, is levied at three 
pies, or a quarter of an anna a mauud on exports to British 
Malabar, and at one anna a mauud on exports to Native Fo¬ 
reign ports in the Madras Presidency. The exports to Calcutta 
paid full excise duty down to the year IcSIjt, .since then they 
have been free of duty, being sulyeet, like die imports of Bom¬ 
bay salt into the Madras Presidency', to the full customs duty 
(which is the same as the local excise duty) at the port of im¬ 
port. 

It was not until the 15th December 1837 that salt was con¬ 
verted, by Act No. XXVIl. of that year, into a .source of consi¬ 
derable revenue in the Prc.sidency of Bombay; prior to that 
date it was one of many miscellaneous items as under the Na¬ 
tive Government. Under that Act the manufacture of salt in the 
Bombay Presidency was placed under restriction, and the pro¬ 
duce, in common with the importations of salt by sea and 
land, was subjected to a duty of eight annasarnaund. The 
object of the duty was to compen.sate partially the lo.ss to the 
general revenue from the abolition of inland transit duties. In 
1844, to set off a further loss of revenue from the abolition of 
the muturpha, or lax on trades and professions, the duty was 
raised from 1st September to one rupee a mauud, but immedi¬ 
ately after it was reduced in the same month, with effect from 
the same date, to twelve annas a maund, at which rate it con¬ 
tinued until August 1859, when it was raised to one rupee a 
maund, and was again raised on 20th January 1805 to one 
rupee and eight annas a maund. By Act XXIV. of 1809 
the duty was raised to one rupee thirteen annas a maund. 
The system in the Bombay Presidency is that of licensing 
the manufacture at places approved of by the officers of 
revenue, watching production and store, and not allowing 
removal from the manufacturers’ store, except upon payment 
of the prescribed duty. Certain Native States and Chiefs, 
however, are allowed a certain annual supply of salt free, 
or at reduced rates of duty, from the Ahrnedabad Collec- 
torate in the Northern Division. Ualf of the duty on the Cam- 
bay salt is paid to the Nawab. 
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Tears. 

Rate of duty per Indian ti.aund. 

Local produce, 

1 

Foreign Salt imported. 

Total quantity o{ Salt paid 
duty. 

” £■'3 

Si i; ft 

C5 3) 0 

0.3 " 

0 2 3 

a 

”.03 

53 5 
.0-0 

TJ .9 

111 

s-2.a 

Grand Total. 

Proceeds rea'ized. j 

i 






m 


m 

■ 

■ 

181343 


... 

0 b 

33,17,417 

1 

2,20,0.80 

35,13,527 

0,30,oor 

14,70,13i 

170,243 

1813-41 


... 

0 8 

35,73,8;i( 

2,19,90.5 

37,95,801 

6,ll,29f 

41,07,0!)' 

170,15.3 

1844-43 



0 12 

29,77,031 

1,87,229 

31,65,160 

7,95,103 

39,60,3.5.' 

308,731 

1846-46 

... 

•• 

0 12 

29,17,831 

1,80,048 

31,3.1,182 

0,50,68' 

40,80,167 

217,823 

1840 47 

... 

•• 

0 12 

25,57,127 

1,47,095 

37,05,122 

8,91,672 

35,!)0,7ii 

189,471 

1847-43 


... 

0 12 

31,31,991 

1,80,707 

36,15,758 

10,66,432 

46,82,190 

185,523 

1848-49 



0 12 

29,05,424 

l,48,o51 

31,43,97.s 

8,12,096 

39,56,074 

228,190 

1849-60 

... 


0 12 

31,60,;MH 

1,38,710 

33,89,058 

10jl7,825 

43.06,883 

2 : 15 , (-.or 

1850 51 


... 

0 12 

30,08,070 

1,31,458 

32,00,128 

10,00,607 

42,06,135 

232,382 

1851-D3 


... 

0 12 

31,71,001 

1.22,107 

32,96,708 

7,60,973 

40,57,1-41 

239,837 

1S5.1 53 

... 


0 12 

32,03,.508 

1,33,615 

:i3,97.18;i 

9,02,341 

42,99,524 

346,2.6 

1853 61 



0 12 

3(l,;.0,3O.« 

1,13,505 

51,12,903 

10,95,052 

42,37,055 

238,248 

1854-55 




3i),7(!,03S 

1,19,800 

31,90,408 

10,76,453 

42,72,9.51 

241,384 

1835 50 

... 

... 

... 

35,10,177 

1.33,040 

30,49,223 

10,21,099 

46,70,922 

275,599 

1866-57 


... 


32,05,72:' 

1,19,30.1 

33,85,033 

7,70,115 

41,61,118 

310,005 

1857-58 


... 


30,18,803 

1 , 23 , 4.31 

37,41,294 

11,56,20 4 

48,07,:.88 

273,702 

J 858-59 

.1* 

... 

0 13 

.32,66 298 

3,09,27S 

34 , 75 , 570 * 

10,80,28.5 

45,01,Sit i 

201,808 

1850 00 


... 

1 0 

35 , 57.000 

2,17,994 

37,70,003 

14,49,108 

52,34,171 

3i)0,69.5 

1800-01 

... 

... 

1 0 

29 , 10 , 0 :. t 

2,13,961 

3i,5-l,0l:. 

20 , 39,275 

51,93,29" 

318,835 

1801-62 


... 

1 4^ 

27,19,57'.) 

3,14 700 

29,34,330 

11,91,091 

43,56,Oil 

365.103 

1862-63 



I 4 ! 

20,83,875 

2,63,103 

33,.K,30- 

18,33,520 

60,75,88“ 

410,330 

1863-64 

... 

... 


3l!,24,240 


36,72,790 

14,58,388 

61,61,178 

481,606 

1864-65 


... 

I 8 

29 21,058 

2,59,298 

31,80,05-'. 

18,62,767 

50,43,72:1 

■423.268 

1863 66 

... 


1 8 

32,72,090 

2,41,928 

35,14,618 

16,31,929 

51.40,517 

533,953 

1806-07 

... 

... 

1 R 

23,13,853 

2,27,803 

21,11,710 

11,68,587 

39,00,333 

361,824 

Apiil 1867 


.. 

1 8 

4,61,C03 

34,i5:i 

4,96,155 

l,44t) 

4,96,595 

74,106 

1867 03 


... 

1 8 

30,55,181 

3,12,093 

32,97,270 

11,92,263 

44,89,530 

499,331 

11868-69 

... 

... 

1 8 

37.21,185 1 

,61,007 j 

30,72,252 


69,81,2 i 6 

610,329 
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rinijah .—Tlie salt duties levied in tlie Dellii divi^ion, or on 
llic custorns line witliiu tlie Punja,b, are included in tlic re¬ 
ceipts of the North-AVostcrn Provinces’ Inland Customs line. 
'J'here is, further, a preventivelitto on llio .Sutlej vvhiclt does not 
collect any <luty, hut guards against the importation of Majpoota- 
ji and Sindh salts into the Punjab. JJesides these, the e.stablish- 
incnts for the salt revenue in the Punjab are those at the Kohat 
Salt ilines for the hrvy of a duty off, 3, or 2 annas a. inavind on 
the consunqttion 'J'rans-lndus, and those, in the Sindh-Saugor 
Deal), and Kala.bagh mines, or the yhahpoi'c salt range, for the 
levy of a. duty of Its. 3 a matiiid. 'J'hc duty on it. was Its. 2 a 
tuiiund from LSffl-dO to20(h April 1800, and Its. 2-2 a mauiuJ 
from 2Jst April hSt.t) to l!)th iSept(MulK'r ISGl, when it was rais.-d 
from 20th September 1801 to the pre.sent rate of K,s. 3 a 
matind. 

(ihiantilij of S(dtirhich Paid ])h/i/ and Amonnt of Dufy Realised in the 
Mines in the Pnnjidi in each, year from ISPJ'&O to 18G8-G9, 



thianliiy wliicli paid 
<inty. 


V- • 

O T3 
o; 

CO 

43 ‘-H 

X ears. 

Siudli-.'-aTigor, 
Doali, and 

K aiiit.agh 
Alines. 

Kohat 

Alines. 

Total. 

p a> 

181950 

Alda. 

3,47,901 

Aids. 

Ivids. 

3,47,901 

£ 

81,440 

18a0-ol 

7,08.703 

3,08,200 

ll,3n,9C9 

102,259 

1851-52 

0,40,048 

2,50,189 

890.837 

13.3,879 

1852 53 

8,42,108 

3,05,812 

11,47,920 

175,024 

1853-54 

9,75,208 

.3,13,114 

12,88,382 

201,066 

1854-55 

10,47,028 

3,47,574 

13,94,002 

210.898 

1855-50 

9,05,800 

3,94,005 

13.59,925 

201,932 

1850-67 

9,47,205 

3,10,27.s 

12,57,543 

190,105 

1857-58 

9,00,091 

2,75,154 

12.35,845 

198.331 

1858-59 

10.21,101 

3,30,290 

1.3.51,391 

211,529 

1859-00 

10,78,521 

12,80,353 

3,40,727 

1 1.25.248 

223.709 

1800-01 

4,10.350 

10,90,709 

282.221 

1801-02 

10,10,019 

4,02.282 

14,12.901 

203,337 

1862 03 

10,05,524 

4,15,374 

14,20,898 

310,r,3G 

1803-0-4 

11,27,439 

4,11,691 

15..39,130 

347,087 

1864-05 

11,24,913 

4,37,194 

15.02,107 

346,798 

1865-60 

11,12.219 

3,04,002 

14.76,281 

341,2s8 

1806-07 - 

11,75,125 

3,80,400 

1-5,.5.5,585 

300,795 

1867-08 

11,90,441 

3,51,0.35 

15,48,070 

300,426 

1808-09 

12,00,194 

4,02,777 

10,02,971 

386,303 
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Tlic. Inland Customs Lim. 


hilnncl Cusioim Line. —'J’liis line was formed in 1843-44, and 
was extended at various times, till it stretches now from Ftizilka 
near the Sutlej, to a point in the eastern part of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, which ])rovinccs it encloses on the west and south. At 
the end of 1807-68 it was thrown round the west of Bcrar, 
so as to tax the Bombay salt which enters the Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts, but in addition to securing this revenue, the new lino 
will divert to itself some of the revenue which bad heretofore 
been collected in the Central Provinces’ section. Tbe whole 
lino is under a Commissioner of Customs, appointed by tbe 
Covernment of India, but it is divided into three sections, viz., 
Punjab, N. W. Provinces, and Central Provinces, and for tbe exe¬ 
cutive details of these sections the Commissioner is immediate¬ 
ly responsible to the respective local Governments and the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Pj'ovinces. The duties levied are 
on imports of salt and exports of Sugar. On salt there are two 
rates, a full rate, or Us. 8 a maund, on Uaj])ootana and Bhurt- 
irore salts, and a lesser rate, or Us. 1-8 a ma\ind on Madras and 
Bombay salts entering the Central Provinces, which have 
previously paid the remaining Us. 1-8 of duty at the places 
of manufacture. The general rates of duty on Uajpootana and 
Bhurtijorc salts have been as follows, 

Us. 1-8 and Its. 2 from 1813-41 to 1845 40. 

Jls. 2 from 1840-47 to a dale in 1858-59. 

Us. 2-8 from 1848-51 to a date in 18G0-G1. 

Us. 3 from 18G0-CI to the present time, 
with the following exceptions, viz., in the Sirsa division of 
the Punjab section, the duty was 8 annas a maund for a 
part of 1843-44, when it was laised to 1 Uupee a maund, at 
which figure it continued till a date in 1840-47, when the 
general rate of duty became that of the division. In the Ho- 
shungabad .section, also formed in USTjo-oO, 1 Uupee a maund 
was levied till 1859-00, and thereafter Us. 1-8 a maund, till the 
general rate was introduced in 1800-()1. 'J’he duty on Madras 
and Bombay salts entering the Central Provinces was levied from 
the outset, until tbe late increase of the duties in Madras and 
Bombay Salt, at Us. 1-8 a maund. ’J’hc general rates of sugar 
duty have been as follows :— 

Pkr Madkd. 

On llcfined Sugar. On Unrefined Sugar, 

Prom 1843-44 to 185‘t-GO ... 8 annas 3 annas. 

For 1860-61 ... ... 8 annas and 1 Rs. 3 annas and 6 annas. 

From 1861-62 to 1868-09 ... 1 Rupoe 6 annas. 

Of late the policy lias hecu so to,equalise the Salt duties and 
lease from their proprietors the salt lakes of Uajpootana, that 
the Inland Customs Line may be rendered unnecessary. 



Ihveniie from Inland Ci-istoms Dalies on Salt and Sugar. 3o0 
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Excise. 

The growth of the exci.se revenue from the earlie.st period has 
already been .sliown along with the laud revenue. It may ho seen iu 
the following tabic iu detail, iu cacli province since lbGl-C2 :— 
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Tie Stidup lleveniic for EUjht Years. 
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Assessed Taxes- 

The Income-tax, imposed on the advice of Mr. James Wilson in August ISGO, ceased after five years, 
in July 1865. It yielded 8J millions sterling although the rate and area of incidence 
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were reduced iu 1862. The cxpeiiciicc of 180C-G7 slicwod 
the injustice and inexpediency of relieving the capitalist 
and trading classes from taxation and the necessity for re¬ 
plenishing the Treasury. In 18G7-68 a License-tax was im¬ 
posed on the advice of Mr. Massey, Imt it. worked so unfairly 
that a Certificate-tax took its place in 18G8-G!!. That also 
proved to be so unfruitful that the Inconu!-tax wa.s reimposed 
at the rate of 1 per cent., on the iKlvicc of Sir 11. Temple 
who had been Mr. Wilson’s Secrctaiy, from 1st A])ril 186i>, 
and met with no opposition. In the middle of l86t)-70 the 
rate was raised to 2 per cent, and in 1870-71 to 3^ per cent Iu 

1869- 70 the income tax was cxj)ected to yield £ 1,051,600, and in 

1870 - 71 £ 2 , 180 , 000 . 
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307,017 

lt)9,059 

08,483 

1,078 

100,730 

02,286 

Punjab 

117,171 

88,032 

«J,275 

52,280 

22,125 

285 

47,50.3 

‘20,224 

Madras 

‘285,972 

233,172 

ir>l,90ti 

117,807 

72,399 

1,240 

88.005 

1 63,581 

Bombay 

438,132 

3S8.0S1 

87-1,500 

337,25( 

280,193 

13,200 

l.'il.OlS 128,60( 

Total .. 

2,053,232 

1,882,212 

1,181,917 

1,280,501 

091,075 

22,121 

Oia.BlS 508,700 

BcraiH 

Eastern Sot- 

l,32ll 

1 

I 1,707 

1,218 

500 


1 

! 


tluiuciits .. 

143. 

1 






Grninl T(ttal 

2,054,0»(i! 1,882,211. 

: ], 183/23 

1,281,817 

092,211 

22,12( 


1 

1 


Capitation Tax. 

This tax is peculiar to British Burma which, conscrpiciitly, has 
smaller salt duties than other provinces. Every man and wo¬ 
man between the ages of eighteen and sixty, who has lived for 
five years in the Province, pays a direct tax of five rupees a year. 
The sum used to be four. In towns where nou-Burmau people 
reside, instead of a Capitation tux there is a tax either upon the 
area of the lot or upon the ground covered by buildings. This 
plan has been adopted because Europeans and many settlers 
from India object to a poll tax. 
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Tlio steady increase in the Capitation tax points forcibly to 
the continued stream of immigration into British Burma:— 


1859-60 

• •• 

• •• 

... 138,746 

1800-61 


• • • 

... 140,052 

1801-62 

• •• 


... 172,303 

1862-03 

• • • 

.... 

... 186,83'8 

1863-04 

• •• 

• •• 

... 196,307 

1804-05 

• • • 


... 202,834 

1865-60 

• • • 

... 

... 210,121 

1806-07 

• •• 

• • • 

... 215,119 

1807-08 


• » • 

... 220,242 

1808-69 

... 


... 225,714 


Cotton- 


The amount of cotton annually exported from the wholeofindia, 
direct to Kuropo and China has gradually risen to an average of 
1,400,000 bales of 400lbs. each, worth nineteen millions sterling 
on export at tlic prices of 1869-70. Tlie highest price paid was 
in 1864-C5, or 37^ millions sterling. The largest quantity ex¬ 
ported was in 1866, when Great. Britain alone took 1,847,768 
bales of Indian against 1,162,743 of American and 738,553 of 
other kinds. In the year for tvhich we have the latest returns, 
1869, the import of cotton into England was 3,382,000 bales 
against 3,600,000 the previous year. India contributed 1,496,000 
bales against 1,040,000 from America in 1869, and 1,452,000 
against 1,269,000 from America in 1868. Of the normal ex¬ 
port of 1,400,000 bales 250,000 arc produced in the Central 
Provinces and Berar which are under an official Cotton Com¬ 
missioner ; 775,000 by Bombay, which has also a Cotton Depart¬ 
ment, and by Native States; 40,000 by the Punjab and Sindh ; 
170,000 by Madras, 130,000 by 'Northern India and some 35,000 
by Burma and other place.s. 

Berar and the Central Provinces. —Mr. H. Kivett Carnac’s 
last report sliows that, during the cotton season which closed in 
Juno 1870, the outturn was only 208,884 bales of 440lbs., a 
falling off of 22 per’cent. from the produce of 271,289 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The decline was due to heavy rain, otherwise the 
crop would have been the largest and finest ever known, seeing 
that there was an increase of 209,196 acres or 10 per cent, in the 
area under cotton. In the Central Provinecs, Cotton takes up 
about 6‘8 per cent., in the Berars, about 30 per cent., of tlie 
cultivated area. The total area in 1869-70 was 824,827 acres 
in the former and 1,415,786 in the latter. Nearly all the 
cotton was sent by railway to Bombay full or half pressed. 
The number of full-presses considerably increased, and the 
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markets of Kliangaon, Slieogaon, Akote, Oomraotce, Wnrtlah 
and Hingunghat arc noAV all supplied with machinery for pack¬ 
ing the bales for export. The Cotton grown in this vicinity can 
be purchased and pressed under the superintendence of European 
merchants on the spot, and the fall-pressed bales may be convey¬ 
ed by railway from the press-houses in the Berars to the wharf 
'at Bombay, and put on board ship without any chance of the 
bales being tampered with, or the Hingunghat or Oomraoteo 
cotton which they contain, being mixed with cottons of in¬ 
ferior growths. 

Bmnhay and Sindh .—The latest details are only to the close 
of 1808. In that year 1,294,2!)1 bales were exported (including 
the produce of the Central Provinces and Sindh^ or 70,211 
more than in the previous year, The area under cotton was 
2,lGo,711 acres or 15,460 less than in the previous year. A 
direct export trade with Europe was opened at Carwar. No 
less than nine ships freighted with cotton to the amount of near¬ 
ly 30,000 bales left that port for England between March 1808 
and May 1809. There were 294 jwesses worked by manual 
labour, and 171 worked by steam power during the year, against 
222 of the former, and 153 of the latter in 1807. The 
number of Cotton Gins worked by steam power was 1,288 in 
1868-09 against 1,303 in 1807. The Cotton Frauds Depart¬ 
ment received Ks. 2,55,560 in fees and licenses and spent E.s. 
2,38,786 in 1808. Eight cases Averc tried under the Frauds 
Act, Avhich did not Avork efficiently. Experiments in cotl.on cul¬ 
tivation were departmentally undertaken in different parts of 
the Presidency'. Owing, however, to an unusually unfavourable 
season, little success was obtained. There Avere 16 steam 


spinning and AvcaA'ing mills in Bombay, Surat, Broach, Ahmeda- 
bad, Coorla, llutnagherry, and Carwar employing 9,822 hands. 

Madras .—The following shows the export of cotton for a sc¬ 
ries of years ending 1808-69 :— 



Ihs. 

R.S. 

1858-59 

... 3,86,52,542 

61,17,902 

1859 60 

... 8.25,12,521 

9.5,97.135 

1860 61 

... 7,88,22,037 

1,12,91,211 

.1861-62 

... 8,65,44,471 

1,70,40,215 

1862-63 

... 6,23,74,133 

2.38,12,882 

1863-64 

... 7,24,90,886 

447,18,112 

1864-65 

... 7,31,01,578 

404,18.937 

1865-66 

... 12,00,34,210 

484,16,.348 

1866 67 (cloven months) 

... 2,43,67,331 

94,37,789 

1867 68 

... 4,70,26,032 

1,23,86,380 

1868-69 

... 8,91,81,858 

213,09,827 
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Colton I'lxjm'ls. 



1663-67 (11 months.) 

1807-68, 

186S-69. 

To 

(Quantity. 

Viilno. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United Kingdom 

Arabia 

('eylon 

France ... 

IJong-Kong 

Penang 

Maladivo IhIcs . 

Ikmibiiy Presidency 
licngal do. 

Iiidiau Frcncli Ports 

\hH. 

2,14,06,070 

30,000 
lU,96,020 

iio 

3,‘28.914 
4,06.070 

Us. 

81,03,586 

O.ViOO 

6,07,463 

20 

1,47.33 i 
1,49,101 
58,683 

llrs. 

4,25,40,884 

33,30,384 

‘67-2 

3,17,971 

5,39,600 

3,54,962 

Us. 

111,80,648 

10,123 

9,68,820 

00 

54,594 

3,30,457 

•41,633 

Ihfi. 

8,16,78,1'’] 

64,1)00 

3,66,190 

43,94,090 

1,24,767 

*448 

21,18,825 

3,47,182 

97,365 

Us. 

193,74,855 
14,705 
1,20.326 
K*,39,008 
2,15,680 

i02 

5,39,489 

72.805 

22,957 

Tdtol 

3,13,(17,331 

()i,:ir,7.S!) 

4,70,‘26,932 

123,86,380 

8,91,81,858 

213,99,827 


Norik Wrdc.rii Provinces .—In tlio your 1869-70 there were 
1,160,898 acres under cotlon, wliich yielded 4G-‘>,802 niaunds of 
80 Ihs., or less than half tlic estimate owing to heavy rain. 


The following shows the produce since 1861-G'2.:— 

11)3. 


18G1-18G2 



... 95,980,000 

18G2-18C3 



... 114,000,000 

18G.hl8C4 



... 81,493,200 

18C.1-18G5 



... 132,2.57,18(» 

lSG5-18Gt) 



... 02,00.3,280 

18GG 1807 



... 85,084,920 

18G7-1SG8 



... 57,875,120 

]8G8-]8G9 



... 44,137,840 

1809-1870 



... 37,104,100 


It is estimated that in tliolast year GG4,0G0 niaiuid.-; were im¬ 
ported from other provinces. In December 18G9 the price of a 
inaund of cotton varied from Rs. 22 in Agra to li.s. 2G-4 in J\] irza- 
pore. In 1870 the Cotton Commissioner of lierar directed his 
attention to the Nortli-Westorn Provinces and the Punjab. An 
oxperiincutal farm was begun at Koorjali, in Booluud.shuhiir. 

Tea. 


The cultivation-of tea in India is confined to the lower slopes- 
of the Himalayan range and the adjoining plains. Its princi¬ 
pal seat is in Assam and Cachar, where the indigenous and 
liybrid plants Hourish. There is one tea-plantation in Arakan, 
'J'he experiment has been tried on a small scale and with com¬ 
parative success in Chittagong. In the elevated valleys of Chota 
Hagpore there are one or two gardens. . 

licngal .—The following return comes short of the truth from 
the disinclination of a few planters to furnish the information. 
But it shows with some authority the state of tea cultivation in 
the years 18G7-68 and 18G8-G9. 
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Farticulars not stated. 
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Tea in the liorth Wederu rrovinces. 


TIjc .ngsvcgiUc ([MaiilJly uf tea exported from Calcuda during 
tlie year was 11,434,002 lb., agaJiist 8,780,344 lli. exported during 
tlie preceding year, showing an‘increase to the extent of 
2,044,658 lb. The export of Assam and Cachar Tea has risen 
front £705,591 in valtie in 18C7-t8 to £951,370 in 1808-09 and 
£1,037,883,111 1869-70. 

Korih-Wedern Trovivees .—Tlie China tea plant is cultivated, 
as at Darjeeling, by several ])lanters near Ahnora, Nynce-Tal 
and Debra Doon, but no statistics of the private gardens have 
been published. The two Government jilantations in Kuinaon, 
at Hawiil Bagh and Ayar Toli, turned out 22,8571bs. of green tea 
in 1868-69. The establishment and cost of cultivation and manu¬ 
facture amounted to l»s. 14,500. Dr. G. King, the officiating 
Superintendent, remarks th:it, for various reasons, Indian teas, 
othei than Assam-grown, have not yet got a footing in the English 
market. It is a debated tpiestion whether they are likely 
to do so, unless some new mode of introducing them into 
that market be tidopteil. The Trans-Himahiyan tea market 
remains practically unopened to the Indian tea-grower. Only 
brick-tea can be sold there. As yet the difficulties of transiiOrt 
are probably sufficient to prevent the conveyance of tea beyond 
the snows. But though the roads were opened, the Indian tea- 
grower is hardly in a position to avail himself of it, as ho has not 
hitherto been able to manufacture brick-tea which a 'I’ibetan or 
Tartar will buy. The most tluit can be said of India-made 
brick-tea is that it is in the shape of bricks. Dr. Jameson thus 
estimates the area of waste and other lands fitted for tea cultiva¬ 
tion in— 


Kumaon, ... ... 

Acres 

... 350,000 

Gurhwal East. 

... 180,000 

Gurhwal West, 

... 180,000 

Dehra Doon, ... 

... 100,000 

Joun.sar Bawur, 

Kooloo and Simla District, 

... 10,000 

... 35,000 

Kangra Valley, • ... 

... 30,000 

Total, 

Acres 886,000 


Allowing the outturn per acre to be lOOlbs., which is very small 
comparatively speaking, we would have, the vast quantity of 
88,500,00()lbs.; nor does this estimate include large tracts of coun¬ 
try admirably fitted for tea cultivation in Jummoo, Kashmeer, 
and the protected Sikh States, From this source an additional 
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200,000 acres might be obtained, or 20,000,0001bs. of tea; and 
thus bring.the amount up to 108,500,000lbs.—a quantity nearly 
equal to tlio whole importation of tea into Britain. But the 
outturn per acre is a small one if high cultivation be adopt- 
cil. Thus in the late Government plantation, last year, the 
outturn was 70,000lbs. from 300 acres of planted laud, or 1^ 
more than this estimate. 

Punjab .—Tea cultivation is confined to the district of Kangra 
and the lower valleys in the ranges between that and Kotghur, 
near Simla. In 1850 l)r. Jameson introduced the China plant into 
Kangra. In 1852, the Manpiis of Dalhousie visited the Kangra 
Valley, and was so pleased with the success that had attended the 
two small experimental nurseries at Nagrota and Bhowaruathat 
he sanctioned the establishment of another plantation on an 
extensive scale. Holta, a spot 5 miles above the Bhowarna 
nursery, and at an elevation of about 4,200 feet above the 
sea, was the locality selected, and there the Government ap¬ 
propriated an extensive tract of waste land comprising over 
one thousand acres, untouched by the people on account of some 
local superstition, which appeared to afford considerable facilities 
for tea ciiltivation, both in regard to climate, soil and faci¬ 
lities for irrigation. The out-turn of tea for the season of 
1860, amounted to 29,312lbs., the teas sold by public auction 
brought an average of Rupee 1 per lb.; those sold by private sale 
realized an average of Rupee 1-11 per lb. From 1861 to 1865 
the outturn of tea was each year somewhat less than in 1860 
because seed, and seedlings were raiseil to encourage private 
enterprise. When Major Paske reported on tea cultivation in 
the district, in July 1869, there were 19 private plan¬ 
tations of which 17 were in Kaitgra, 1 in the Native State of 
Mundee and 1 in Kooloo. Ilolta garden had been sold by Govern¬ 
ment. These were owned chiefly by Europeans, covering in all 
8,708 acres, of which 2,635 acres were under tea. In addition to 
the above there were some 45 small plarrtations of from 2 to 50 
acres each, the property of native agriculturists, covering in all 
351 acres, of which 148 acres were uirder tea cultivation. 
The aggregate produce of the 19 estates amounted, in 1868, to 
241,3321bs. The produce per acre varied considerably ; the 
average was 91 lbs. per acre, but with high cultivation an acre 
of tea bushes can bo made to produce 260lbs. Major Paske esti¬ 
mates the cost of producing and manufacturing tea on an estate 
yielding 1901bs. to 200lbs. an acre at about 8 annas (1 shilling) 
per lb. The average price realized during 1868, was Rs. 1-1-3 
or 2d. 2d. per lb., leaving 9 annas 3 pie, or Is. 2d. per lb., from 
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which to defray cost of transport, manufacture of tea boxes, 
and other charges subsequent to manufacture. Most of the 
plantations were believed to pay their working expenses, but a 
few only had yielded a dividend. As, however, with one ex¬ 
ception, no tea plantation had been in existence more than 8 
years, and the development of the tea plant is slower in the 
i^orth West Himalayas than elsewhere, while the local market 
is in its infancy, more could hardly have been expected. Major 
Paske feels satisfied that with ordinary care and management, 
every planter will find his undertaking a success. One element 
of success is to be found in the fact that the estates, compared 
with those in Assam and elsewhere, are small and manageable. 
The supply of labour in the Kangra valley continues abun¬ 
dant and cheap—the wages of a labourer being only Rs. 4 per 
mensem; while the new cart road from the plains at Nur- 
pore, along the Kangra valley to Baijnath, will reduce the 
cost of transport. Major Paske bears most favourable testi¬ 
mony to the “good feeling alway.s evinced by the Kangra 
planters iir their intercourse with the authorities, and the 
good will and consideration they display towards the native 
population.” Mr. Shaw, an entcrjnising planter of Kang¬ 
ra , visited Yarkund to open up a market for tea and is now (Ju¬ 
ly, 1870) on his way there again as one of Mr. Forsyth’s Mission 
to the Ataligh Ghazee. 

Coffee. 

The cultivation of Cotfoc in India is practically confined to 
the southern portion of the Continent. An attempt to grow 
Coffee in Chota Nagpore has been abandoned. . The coffee 
plant in Southern India is the Coffea Arahiat, and a native of 
Caffa in Southern Abyssinia. Coffee was first introduced into 
India upwards of two centuries ago by a Mussulman pilgrim, Ba- 
babooden. This man, on his return from Mecca,brought a few ber¬ 
ries in his wallet, and taking up his abode amid the fastnesses of 
the hills in Mysore which still bear his name, planted the berries 
near his hut. The trees raised up from these were gi'adually mul¬ 
tiplied, and no doubt the greater portion of the coffee now grow¬ 
ing in Southern India has been derived from this stock. While 
Mysore was under Native rule, no encouragement was given for 
its extension, and the cultivator was fettered with oppressive 
taxes levied by men who farmed the revenue. When the coun¬ 
try came under British rule, the Haulet system was intro¬ 
duced. Under this the planter pays a duty on every maund of 
j)roduce. The coffee culture has extended as the rate of taxa¬ 
tion has been reduced, and other liberal measures have been 
brought into operation. 
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Mysore .—In 18G8-69 this plant was cultivated almost wholly 
in the Hassan and Kadoor Districts, and to a less extent in the 
Shiinoga District. In the Hassan District the total acreage 
under coffee was estimated at 51,383 acres, of which 22,905 acres 
wex*e held by Europeans, and the remainder by natives. The 
yield from European estates was 323| tons, and from nati ve gar¬ 
dens 1,749|: tons, the aggregate shewing a decrease in the out¬ 
turn of nearly 179 tons. The quantity exported from the Ka¬ 
door and Shimoga Districts was 3,168 tons, of which 433 tons 
belonged to European and 2,725 tons to native gardens. The 
revenue from coffee land in Mysore is derived from a duty of 
onc-fourth of a rupee on each 28 lbs. of produce, so that the State, 
as well as the cultivator gains by good, and loses by bad seasons. 
A good deal might be said in favour of a change to the acreage as¬ 
sessment ; but the existing system is acceptable to the planters. 

Coorg .—In Coorg, lying immediately to the south of Munzera- 
bad, coffee was introduced in the days of the Rajahs by a Ma- 
homraedan fakeer, who is said by some to have brought the seed 
from the Bababoodens, and by others from Mocha. I’he plant 
has been cultivated there in native gardens for more than fifty 
j'^cars, and there are small native holdings near the Nalkanad 
palace, in which the plants are from twenty to twenty-five years 
old. About twelve or thirteen years ago European planters be¬ 
gan to enter the province, and, during the last eight years, their 
number has rapidly increased. At the same time the natives of 
Coorg, prompted by their example, have eagerly embarked in 
coffee culture, and now even every spare bit of ground about 
their cottages is stocked with the plant. An average a.sses,sment 
has been substituted for the Mysore system. During the first 
four years of tenure the land is held free, but thereafter, up to 
nine years, there is an annual tax of 1 Rupee per acre, and sub- 
secpiently a tax of 2 Rupees per acre in perpetuity. All land 
taken up for coffee, whether cultivated or not, is subject to these 
conditions. In 1868-09 the number of acres taken up for cul¬ 
tivation was 85,080, of which 82,907 were under assessment. Out 
of this number, 56,750 acres were held by Europeans, and 29,930 
acres by Natives. The number of acres under assessment res¬ 
pectively was 53,722 and 29,105. 

Madras .—Coffee has been cultivated on the slopes of the Neil- 
gherries for about thirty years. The extent of laud suited for 
the purpose is rather limited, and there is no probability of the 
acreage now under culture being greatly increased. Coffee and 
Tea plants were introduced into Wynaad about forty years ago 
by a Major Bevan, who commanded the Wynaad Rangers. He 
did not take up the cidtivatiou to any extent, but merely put 
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down some plants by way of experiment in a garden at Manan- 
toddy. These throve remarkably well, and having been seen by 
a Mr. Glasson in 1838, induced him to think of planting on a 
larger scale. Accordingly^, in 1840, he began operations and 
opened out on a hill in Miinantoddy the first estate in Wynaad. 
Other pioneers followed but were disappointed. About 1855 
a second rush to the district began. Between 1855 and 1865, 
the acreage under culture was rapidly extended, but since the 
latter date, owing to the alarm about the Borer, there has been 
comparatively little increase. In 1807-68 there were 23,910 
acres under coffee in ^\'ynaad, of which 21,479^ acres were held 
by Europeans and 8,429 ^ by Natives. 

Travancore .—Of late years coffee culture has also been begun 
on the Travancore Hills, which in climate and other natural ad¬ 
vantages seem greatly to resemble the coffee districts in Ceylon. 
The Puluey Hills in Madura arc also said to offer suitable sites 
for estates, but, judging from their ]) 0 .sition and botanical pecu¬ 
liarities, the dry season will jn-obably prove too trying to permit 
of the plants being profitably cultivated. 

It will thus be seen that coffee estates extend in a nearly un¬ 
broken chain along the crests and slopes of the Ghats, from the 
northern limit of Mysore to Cape Comorin. The capital embark¬ 
ed is large every acre costing, on an average, about £30 before it 
can bo brought into bearing. 'I’hc following statistics of exports 
from the East and West Coasts exhibit the total produce of 
Southern India, throughout a series of years ;— 


Years. 

Exports from 

Total. 

South 

Canara 

Ports. 

SlalabiU 

I'orls. 

Madras 

Ports. 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 . .. 

■ 1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862 63 
'1863-64 

1864-65 

18(!5-6e 

1866-67 

Cwts. 

34,600 

36.587 

63,463 

82,4-48 

58,700 

75.819 

77,499 

58,827 

74,155 

69,608 


ft 

1 
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Tlio total export of coffee from the Madi'as Presidency, and 
from all India, has been as follows in recent years .•— 


Year. 

Madras Picsidoncy, 

All India. 

18GG67 

lliS. 

17,.34!),508 

£ 

. 419,179 

lbs. 

£ 

485,2 GO 

1867-G8 

37,GOG,333 

805,434 


84G,G01 

18GS-G9 

47,217,49G 

1,0GG,522 

4-t 88j773 
36,081,003 

1.101,.384 

18G9-70 

. 


8G1,703 


In l.So()-61 the wliolc export from India was valued at only 
dll()0,50y. 

Cinchona. 


Miidras .—The cultivation of the quinine-yielding cinchonas 
was first tried by Government on the Neilgliery Hills and has 
proved most successful. I’esides the Government nurseries there 
are private ydautations and many coffee-planters arc attempting 
the cultivation. The year 18(18-69 was favourable owing to co¬ 
pious and continued r.ain. The average monthly increase liy 
propagation fell from 48,267 in 1867-68 to 19,703 owing to 
cessation of demand for plants on the part of private planters, 
who now use seeds. 'J'hc growth of the red and grey barks con- 
timied to be more luxurious than that of the other species. The C. 
Succirubra is found to thrive best at an elevation of from 5,000 
to. 6,000 feet. From the .seeds of the three original species of 
crown barks, received in 1863, no less than .seven distinct varie¬ 
ties have been raised, and one of these, Avhich has been named 
the Lanceolate-leaved Officinalis, has proved to be the most va¬ 
luable of all the known species. The Government Quinologist 
reports it to have yielded the unprecedentedly large proportion 
of 11’40 per cent, of alkaloid and 975 per cent, of quinine. A 
few varieties of C. Pitayoensis have been received from South 
America and this addition completes the naturalization on the 
Neilgherries of all the valuable species of Cinchona which have 
hitherto been discovered. 

Bengal .—The cultivation is carried onhyGovernmentatDarjee- 
ling. The Rishap nursery is 2,500 feet and the Rungbee plantation 
4,500 feet above the sea. On 31st March 1869 there were 963,428 
plants of five varieties permanently planted out. The total num¬ 
ber of plants, cuttings and seedlings was 2,232,532. On the 
same date the Daijceling Cinchona Association po.ssessed, on 
the 1st April 1869, 671,588 cinchonas, of which 652,606 were 
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c. succiruhm. On Ibe Tuklivar Tea Company’s estate, tliere 
were 75,000 plants, 20,000 of wliich were planted out. The 
Darjeeling Tea Company had 30,000 plants of cinchona sued- 
mhra on the Tuklivar tea plantation ; of those, 20,000 were 
planted out. In other plantations near Darjeeling, there were 
19,000 cinchonas. The total number in the Darjeeling Dis¬ 
trict was 3,028,050, viz. 2,232,532 in Government, and 795,518 
in private plantations. The area planted was about 905 acres. 
In the 3 'ear 1809-70 in the Government plantations the c. 
succimbra of 1867 grew 51 inches and c. officinalis, of 
1864 grew 12 inches. The most valuable bark known 
in the European market is the c. calisaya. The spe¬ 
cies grows admirably at Rishap. Two now varieties were 
introduced from the Neilgherrics. One Cinchona, provisionally 
named c. nvirahilis by Mr. Broughton, contains the astonishing 
quantity of 13} per cent, of quinine alkaloid and more than 9 
per cent, of crystallizable quinine. 0 . pitu/ijo is a rich bark from 
Peru, a very high-level species, said to be found groAving through 
the snow. During the year both c. succiruhra and c. offi.ein(Uis 
ripened seeds : 5| ounces of the former and 5 | ounces of the lat¬ 
ter were distributed. One ounce of seed will rai.se nearly 50,000 
plants. I’he only private plantation in Sikkim on a considerable 
scale, is that of Mr. Lloyd and Colonel Angus, known as the Dar¬ 
jeeling Cinchona Association, which occupies the north .side of the 
Kungl)ce valley. This Association now has about 500 acres of 
permanent plantation of c. succirnbra, and ha.s cut a consider¬ 
able quantity of threc-ycar-old bark during the late cold weather 
and sold it in the London market. The Government cinchona 
plantation at Nunklow, in the Khasia Hills, was formed for the 
supply of cinchona plants to the planters in Assam and Cachar. 
Seed is now easily transmitted and the discontinuance of that 
plantation has been decided upon. At the end of March 1870 
there were 2,262,210 plants, cuttings and seedlings in the Go¬ 
vernment plantations at Daijeeling. 

Punjab. —There are four cinchona plantations in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Kangra valley, two owned by companies, 
and two by private individuals. All give promise of suc¬ 
cess. The plant was originally introduced experimental¬ 
ly in June 1862. The Punjab Cinchona Association has 
its estate at Bmvarna in the Palam valley, with an ele¬ 
vation of about 3000 feet. The results .so far have been 
very encouraging; at the close of the year 1868, 32 acres had 
been planted out, the total number of trees on the two estates 
being 55,000, A small parcel of the bark of the Succiriibi'a 
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species from the Bowarna estate, taken from branches of trees 
years old, feet high and 5^ inches in circumference, was 
found on analysis to contain 2 5 per cent, of quinia. The se¬ 
cond plantation owned by a Company is situated at Somali, at 
elevations varying from 3,000 to 4,000 feet; IG acres had been 
planted out, and the total number of the plants exceeded 21,000. 
'J’he other two plantations are at Bliattu and Daroh, the height 
of each being a little more than 3000 feet; at the former 5 acres 
and at the latter 10 acres, had been planted out. The total 
area under cinchona plantation in 18G8-C9 was about C3 acres, 
on which were 29,000 young trees all thriving luxuriantly, some 
having attained a height of 6 feet; in inirsenes and propagation 
houses there were 70,000 young plants, which wlicn planted out 
would cover an area of about 150 acres; on the oldest plantation 
some of the largest trees had given seed, which germinat¬ 
ed well, and had produced several thousand seedlings. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that cinchona plants of the species Succiru- 
Imifa Micrantha and Oali.mya thrive best in the Kangra valley 
at an altitude of fiom 3,000 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, while 
the apecitis Condojainea requires a somewhat higher elevation. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND FORESTS. 

The Public Works Department of India consisted, at the 
end of 1868, of 783 Engineers, at tbe liead of large subordinate 
establishments. Of these Engineers 436 were European and 36 
Native Civil Engineers, or 472 in all. Of the rest 201 were Royal 
Engineer oflScejs and 110 other military officers. The Depart¬ 
ment is divided into four parts, under a Secretary. Besides the 
Secretary there are three Inspectors General, of Irrigation, Mili¬ 
tary Works and Forests. 

Expenditure on Public Works. 

The expenditure on Public Works from imperial funds by the 
Department, has been as follows since 1862-63. 


Year. 

Ordinary, 
from lleve- 
nue. 

Extraordin¬ 
ary, from 
Loans. 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1862-63 

4,508,902 


4,508,902 

1863-64 

6,166,726 


5,166,726 

1864 65 

5,433,.')03 


5,433,803 

1865-66 

5,054,.57 4 


5,054,574 

1866-67 (11 months) 

5,533,115 


5,5.33.115 

1867-68 

3,955,305 

2,351,505 

6,306,810 

1868-61) 

6,308,352 

1,017,959 

7,326,311 


These sums were spent in detail on ordinary works as shewn 
in the following table. In addition to the alwve, laro-o sums 
are spent by officers of the Department from Feudatory Funds 
and by Civil Officers from Local Funds. Besides the whole 
amount spent from current revenue, loans and Feudatory and 
Local Funds directly by the State, there is the expenditure on 
Railways guaranteed by the State. The sum spent on public 
works of every kind, by the State and by Railway Companies 
guaranteed by the State, was 151 millions sterling in 1867-68 
and 14J in 1868-C9. 
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The proportion in which the ordinary and extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure on Public Works has taken place in the different Pro¬ 
vinces is thus seen :— 



1882-63. 

1863 6K 

1864 65. 

1866'66. 

1866-67, 

eleven 

monihs. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ncn(^l 

North Western 

1,002,876 


893,014 

838,171 



l.-366,241 

Provinces 

673,027 


098,182 


706,101 

795,240 

694,979 

931,731 

Puiijfib 

608,768 

694,f.21 

745,08 . 

5 SI ,601 

863,072 

889,297 

Oudo 

170,871 

161,992 

129,885 

160.098 

170,299 

211,910 

260.8.S9 

Central Provs.... 

162,898 

250.921 


307,870 

274 929 

359,061 

479 681- 

British Burma.. 

148.095 

28.5,414 

246,117 

228.818 

213.817 

3«4,933 

252 539 

Hyderabad 

62.998 

73,024 

94,547 

110,650 

109,162 

82,781 

7-4,765 

Hajpootuna 

2.330 

1,496 

26.436 

42,971 

47,325 

96,64;i 

132,094 

Central India .. 

7 916 

6,024 

66,548 

71.831 

71,.59'J 

310.468 

409,026 

Coorg... 

Btraits Motile* 

64,910 

53,864 

38,578 

120,057 

12,675 

14,047 

15 573 

moutn 

UadraiiFi'esidon- 


27,436 


28,970 

31,134 

. 


cy ... 


605.345 

702,5r>9 

619,107 

679,30' 

016.335 

93.’. ,641 

Bombay do. .. 

1,008,914 

1,405,307 

1,423,104 

1,3.53,445 

1,502,14;i 

1,670,086 

1,627,978 

Total .. 

4,608,902 

5,160,736 

5,433,503 

5,054,574 

5.533,115 

6.306,810 

7,326,311 


In 1869-70 the condition of the finances led the Government 
to reduce the assigned expenditure on Public Works by £S0(),()()0, 
and the grants made for 1870-71 were even further reduced 
below the leVel of the past few years. In bis Excellency’s ex¬ 
position of the finance of the Department, in the Legislative 
Council on 2nd April 1870, the Karl of Mayo stated the total 
expenditure on Public Works in Euglarid and India in 18G9-70 
at about £8,000,000. Of this £i),80(),0()0 was devoted to ordin¬ 
ary and £2,600,000 to extraordinary works. “ I’he principal 
items of expenditure in India under the head of Ordinary will be 
—finst, for military works nearly a million and a half sterling, 
of which the original w'orks will take about £1,200,000 and repairs 
£227,900. £478,000 will be spent on Agricultural works, of which 
£192,000 will be taken for original works and £279,000 for re¬ 
pairs. £680,000 will be spent on Civil buildings,of which the origi¬ 
nal works will cost £562,000 and the repairs £ 122,000. We then 
come to the important’item for the construction and repairs of 
ordinary roads. In 1868-69 we .spent under this head £1,000,000 
—£600,000 of which was on original works and £4,900,000 in 
repairs. A smaller item of £58,000 follows for miscellaneous 
and public improvements, and then there will be the great item 
of £1,000,000 for cost of establishment, of which £70,000 will 
go for tools and plant. Of the million and a half spent in In¬ 
dia on Extraordinary works in 1869-70—Irrigation works will 
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take about £950,000, State Bailways about £144,000, the Bom¬ 
bay Special Fund £350,000 and the remainder will be made up 
of smaller items.” This large expenditure of millions was 
distributed among the various Presidencies 

£ 


Madras will have received for its public works about 
Bombay 


Bengal 


N. W. Provinces . 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 


835,000 

1,450,000 

1,300,000 

805,000 

800,000 

328,000 


7’he remainder will be distributed between British Burma, 
Oudh, Hyderabad, Knjpootana, t'entral India, (Joorg and Port 
Blair. Lord Mayo further explained that the expenditure for 
the current year 1870-71 had been lixed at £7,475,500 of which 
£500,000 is to be spent in Enghind. “ Under the liead of Ordi¬ 
nary, £4,300,000 will be expended, and under the head of Ex¬ 
traordinary £3,100,000. Of Ordinary, the huge sum of 
£3,900,000 will bo spent entirely on pul)lic tvorks; tlic rest 
will be made up of the smaller it«m.«, such as official ex¬ 
penses connected with guaranteed railways, Calcutta and 
(South-Eastern Railway and loss by exchange. In Extra¬ 
ordinary, that is, the loan-works, the two great items will 
be £173,000 for irrigation, and £1,220,000 for State Railways. 
This head of expendit ure appears for the first time in any magni¬ 
tude in the public accounts. The remaining item is a smaller 
one for Port-trust works at Bombay. Of the £4,300,000 to be 
devoted to Ordinary works, the Military works will take about 
£1,120,000 ; of that £900,000 will bccxj)ended on new works and 
£200,000 on repairs.. The ordinary agricultural works will take 
£490,000, the greater part of which will be spent on original 
works, repairs, with a small outlay on guaranteed irrigation 
works. £518,000 will be spent on Civil buildings, of which the 
new works will demand £390,000, and the repairs £120,000, 
£840,000 will he spent on communications, that is, on roads. The 
expenditure on roads and repairs will he divided very nearly in 
equal parts, as the original w'orks will come to £400,000, and the 
repairs £480,000, There will he a small sura of £40,000 spent 
on miscellaneous public improvements. The cost of establish¬ 
ment, which directs the whole, will stand at something less than 
it did last year, being £900,000, and £00,000 for tools and plant. 
Of the £3,100,000 which will be spent on Extraordinary works— 
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Irrigation will take „ 
Original works 
EstablisUmont 
Tools and plant 
State Railways .. 
And Port-trust works 


1,700,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 

180,000 

1,200,000 

150,000 


This gross sum will be as nearly as possible distributed to the 
different local Governments in the following proportion:— 

£ 817,000 to Madras, 

„ 1,370,000 to Bombay, 

„ 1,212,000 to Bengal, 

„ 1,137,000 to N. W. Provinces, 

,,1,800,000 to the Punjab, and 
„ 300,000 to the Central Provinces, 

" The reason for the Punjab figuring for such a large sum this 
year is, that the great State railway from Lahore to Peshawur 
is to be commenced tliis year in that province. The remainder 
of this large sum will be divided between British Burma, Oudh, 
Hyderabad, Rajpootaua, Central India, Coorg and Port Blair.” 

But those great sums of 8 millions in 18G9-70 and 7| millions in 
1870-71 by no means represent the whole of the expenditure on 
works of public utility, and for which the Government is res¬ 
ponsible in India. “ We shall pay in 1869-70 £1,570,000 in in¬ 
terest and nett charge on account of railways. The Railway Com¬ 
panies under Government guarantee will spend in the same year 
upwards of four millions on construction ; so that in reality the 
gross expenditure on works of public utility in India during the 
past year, and the necessary expenses, that is, payment of in¬ 
terest on loans expended for similar objects, will amount to the 
enormous sum of nearly fourteen millions. In 1870-71, in ad¬ 
dition to the 7| millions before referred to, we shall spend as 
our nett charge on account of railway interest £1,600,000, and the 
Railway Companies under Government guarantee propose in the 
same year to spend upwards of £5,100,000 on construction, mak¬ 
ing in all a total for the present year of upwards of £14,288,000. 
Tlie whole expenditure on public works—that is, the nett expen¬ 
diture (deducting recoveries)—amounts to £13,800,000 for this 
year, so that comparing that with our nett available revenue, we 
shall have spent on w’orks of public utility during the past year 
something like 47 per cent.” The nett available revenue is 
£28,000, 000, or that over which the Government of India has 
control after deducting all charges and interest. 
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Irrigation- 

After a prolonged correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
the policy urged by the Government of India has been finally 
accepted in its fullest sense, of extending irrigation to every 
part of India liable to seasons of drought; of carrying out the 
necessary works by the direct agency of the Government; and 
of providing, by means of loans, all sums which may be required 
to meet the outla.y, in excess of wdiat can be granted from the 
surplus revenues. Colonel R Strachey was the first Inspector 
of Irrigation Works. He was succeeded by Colonel Anderson, 
officiating, early in 18C9. 

Madras .—The grant sanctioned for agricultural works was Rs. 
15,72,370, the actual outlay was Rs. 13,40,910. The anicut on 
which the whole irrigation system of the Godavery depends, was 
strengthened at a cost of R.s. 21,999. Fourteen miles were completed 
of the Samulcottah Canal, the high level channel of the Eastern 
delta of the Godavery, which is designed to facilitate navigation 
to Coconada. The Ellore High level canal, 90 miles long, uniting 
the deltas of the Godavery and the Kistna, was being cross-drain¬ 
ed to prevent breaches and obstructions from silt, which had been 
frequent. On the Masulipatam and Guntoor sections of the 
Kistna considerable improvements were being carried out on the 
canals. In the latter the Commanoor Channel is a very im¬ 
portant line, which will probably be ultimately extended to meet 
the East Coast Canal, and so connect Madras with the Deltas of 
the Kistna and Godavery, thus affording to those large areas of 
irrigation, a far better market than they at present possess. At 
present, though the sea route is available for the transport of pro¬ 
duce, the landing and shipping charges are so heavy at both ends 
of the journey as materially to affect the value of the market. 
The Madras Water-Supply Project is intended to increase the 
capacity of the Cholaveram tank from 6 to 30 millions of cubic 
yards, and the Red Hill tank from 38 to 102 millions. The work 
with contingent channels and anicuts was estimated at Rs.6,11,769, 
more than wffiich was already spent, although the work was lit¬ 
tle more than half-finished. In Tanjoro works were being car¬ 
ried on for protecting the Lower Coleroon anicut and for regu¬ 
lating the water supply from the Cauvery and its branches. In 
Tinnevelly, on the Tambrapoorey riv^er, where an anicut was be¬ 
ing erected'tlie people showed their confidence by subscribing Rs. 
33,845 to hasten the completion of the work. On the Bhowany, one 
of the feeders of the Cauvery, near Ootacamund, Mr. Macivor, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Botanical Gardens, had undertaken the cons¬ 
truction of a bund upon a novel principle, the dam being formed 
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by the deposit of soil excavated and transported by running wat¬ 
er, or, as it is termed, tbc silting process. A lake was thus being 
formed to wbich the name “ St. Lawrence” bad been given. There 
liiul been a proposition to employ this principle in turning the 
head waters of the Perriar, a river flowing to the West Coast 
into the Vigay, a river rising near the former in the Travan- 
core Highlands. In almost all the districts irrigation works of 
local importiince were in course of construction. 

Bombay .—In the Sholaporc district great progress was made 
on the Lki ook Tank, which when full will have an area of 6 or 
7 square miles and which will supply the large town of Sholapore 
with water. The Moota Storage Lake and Canal, the largest and 
niost important work yet undertaken in the Deccan, was com¬ 
menced. It will consist of a lake or reservoir about 14 miles in 
length, and averaging half a mile in width, formed by a mason¬ 
ry dam !)!1 feet in height at deepest part, and 13;27<S feet, or near¬ 
ly three-quarters of a mile in length, carried across the Hoota 
Valley, at a distance of 10 miles above Poona, with two canals, 
one 9!) miles in length on the right side, the other, Ifi miles in 
length on the left side of the valley for tlie irrigation of the 
country. It will afford also a practically unlimited supply of 
Avater for the.Cantonment and City of Poona, and the Cantonment 
of Kirkee, whore scarcity of water has l»een a.n evil of long stand¬ 
ing. Plans and estimates for the Godavery Canal, (JO or 70 miles 
long, were being prepared. In Sindh the Milrorv Canal was formed 
to its full Avidth throughout its wdiole course ot iS7 miles, ami 
the construction of the bridges across it, and of the hranch head 
regulators, made some progress. Many other Avorks of local im¬ 
portance w'oro in ])rogr6.ss throiighotit the Presidency. 

Bengal .—Survey operat.ions were carried oii in connection with 
the reservoirs on the Selyc, the Can.al from the Damooda to the 
Hooghly,thc system of canals from the Gnnduck ;iud thccaniilfrom 
the Ganges to Ciilcutta.. It Avas Estimated tliat during the mon¬ 
soon mouths the canal Avould Avater 200,000 ticres and about 
40,000 ticres in the cold Aveather. 'I'he coal traffic Avas estimated 
to yield 10 per cent, upon the outlay. The first section of the 
line of canal between Mabadeogunge and Pakour and the bead 
of the River Bhaugiruttce, a distance of 72 miles, and the 
alternative line from Pakour to Berhampore, 42 mile.s, in all 
114 miles, had been marked out for detailed sumy, and the 
3rd section betAvecn Kishnaghur and Calcutta begun. Tim 
2nd section, or that hetAveen the head of the Bhaiigirutte. 
and Kishnaghur, was in course of being similarly marked out. 
The length of this portion Avas 80 miles. A irermanent gauge 
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was erected at Saliebgmige, and otLers of a temporary cliarac- 
ter were iii course of construction on the Nuddea Rivers. On 
the Gunduck embankments the total (luantity of earth-work 
executed as relief work up to 31st Marcl> 18G9, in remodel¬ 
ling the embankments, amounted to 1,45,45,542 cubic feet. 
Tlie expenditure up to that date was Rs, 29,600. The work 
liad been most beneficial in aiding the poor, who would have 
been otherwise unable to gain a livelihood. The naviga¬ 
tion and irrigatioji canal from the Gauges to Calcutta, was 
vigorously prosecuted throughout the season. The East India 
Irrigation and Canal Compiuiy’s works in Ori.ssa were taken 
over by Government on 1st January. They consisted of the 
Kendraparah Canal, the Talduniiah Canal, and branch to Mach- 
goug, tlie first three sections of the High Level Canal, as far as 
the river t-alundee, the last section of the same canal from Mid- 
napore to the Hooghly; and the Tidal Canal from the locks on 
the Roopuaiain to the Russulpore river. The expenditure in 
Orissa, between the 1st January and Slst March, amounted un¬ 
der all heads to Rs. 1,82,843. The rest of the agricultural works 
consisted of the construction and maintenance of embankments 
and embanked roads in the 24-Pergunnahs, in Tumlook and in the 
Hidgellee Division where the Sea Dyke was constructed along the 
coast line from the sand-hills at Deega on the Bay of Bengal, in 
the Beercool Pergunnah, to Shanichuck on the Russoolpore River, 
in the Majnamootah Pergunnah. 

Norlh-Western Trovinm ^.—The great irrigation works of 
these provinces were the chief means of ameliorating the distress 
consequent upon the drought of 1808 and 1809, as de.scribed al 
page 302. The following table shows the financial results of irri¬ 
gation operations during the last five years 



Punjab .—The total expenditure upon Irrigation works was 
Rs. 7,50,254 all of which came from the Imperial revenues. 
The project for remodelling the Baree Doah Canal was 
commenced. In January work on the weir across the Ravee 
was commenced, and was progressing satisfactorily till in¬ 
terrupted by a flood on the 8th March, which swept away 
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the protective bunds and rendered tlie attempt to pnt in founda¬ 
tions liopeless for tlie season. The centre and boundary linos 
of the Sirhind Canal were marked out, and a detailed field survey 
wa,s made of tlie enclosed laud. For the piirpo.se of remodelling the 
Western Jumna Canal, a Special Works Division was foi med on 
the 30th Octolier 18G8; the instructions were—(1) to survey 
for a new line from In dree between the Nai and Chittang nulhis, 
to cross tbc existing canal at Safidon and to continue down the 
Doab, eventually tailing into the Nujjufgurh swamp; and (2) 
tiO survey for a channel from the main canal at Indri to Kaithal 
and Sirsa. The canal income for the year, exclusive of indi¬ 
rect revenue derived from “ water advantage rate”, was as 
follows:— 


Bai’Pe Ooah Canal, 

... Bs. 

7.80,062 

Upper Sutlej Canals, 

... „ 

51,830 

Lower Sutlej Canals, 

••• 

1.21,993 

Indus Canals, 

». . 

51,949 

Western Jumna Canal, 

... fj 

12,13.880 

Delhi and Goorgaon Irrigation works. 

... ff 

1,701 


Total Hs.. 

22,22,015 


The increase in direct profits was 2‘G3 per cent., and including 
indirect 2'fi8 per cent, over that in the previous year, although 
there was a falling-off in the income of the Delhi and Goorgaon 
works and inundation canals, which are injuriously affected by 
a dry season while permanent canals are benefited. 

Oudk —Ks 11,315 were spent in the preliminary surveys of 
the Sardah Canal. The surveys were commenced in October 
18G8. The whole of the surveys and levels for the three main 
canals to Benares, Jauiipore and Azimgurh were completed. 

Central FrovinccH. —'I'he Irrigation officers w-ere employed in 
completing the rench Anicut Drojoct, for irrigating the plains 
nortli of Kamptee between the Pencil and the Soor, and in ela¬ 
borating the Wurdali project and the Kanhan project in the 
south-eastern portion of the Nagpore district. 'J'he physical fea¬ 
tures of the Central Provinces render the question of irrigation 
one of great difficulty. On the whole the general feeling of the 
landowners is in favour of irrigation for spring crops ; but ad¬ 
verse to monsoon irrigation, except in the eastern rice-growing 
districts of Bhundara, Chanda and Uaepore, where the inhabi¬ 
tants are trained to irrigation and have learned from many a 
spoiled crop the value of a regular suj^ply of water in place of a 
variable and inconstant rain-fall. 

British Burma .—On the great embankment in the My'a- 
uoung district, £1G,330 was spent. The total outlay on the 
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embankment was £80,220. The Donabyo embankment was 
completed, the total outlay beiug £1,410. On the Hcnzadah 
protective embankment work was done of the value of £2,030. 
Subsidiary embankments and roads were also proposed, together 
with a lino of embanknient on the west of the Hliue, a river 
flowing generally ])aral)el to the Irrawaddy. By this project it 
was hoped that many hundred square miles of country now more 
or less flooded woidd be protected from inundation, thus leading 
to a great development of cultivation and consequent large in¬ 
crease to the revenues of the State. 

Berar .—The country had been examined by an Engineer and 
data collected regarding irrigation projects. 

Mysore .—The completion of the Si’iramadevara anicut was 
delayed from various eaiises. It will be completed ne.\.t sea¬ 
son, when the improvements and extension of the subsidiary 
channels will also boi put in hand. Nothing had been dune to 
the great projects of the Chituldroog Division for want of sanc¬ 
tion. The Bangalore drainage sclieme had been brought to a 
satisfactory completion, ami tended to the amelioration of the 
sanitary condition of the town. 

Forests- 

The Forest Department was reorganized under an Inspector- 
General in 1804. In some provincc.s a considerable share in the 
management of the forests has been allotted to the civil officers; 
in others the control is maiidy vested in the officers of the 
Forest Department. Attempts to introduce a regular plan of 
operations in order to regulate the annual yield of the forests, 
in accordance with the amount produced either by natural re¬ 
production, or by cultivation, have been made in several Pro¬ 
vinces. Such a plan of operations has been followed for the last 
13 yeai-s in the Teak forests of British Burma. For one division 
of the Oudh State Forests also, a regular plan of operations has 
been sanctioned for two years. In the Punjab, also, endeavours 
have been made to determine the annual yield of several Forest 
Districts in accordance with the quantity of growing material, 
and the rate of reproduction. In 1866 the expediency of intro¬ 
ducing men, who had undergone a special professional training, 
was recognized. Several practical Foresters from Scotland were 
sent for, and two Forest officers who had served some time in the 
State Forests of Danover and the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt. Permission was also granted to forest officers on leave 
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TJte Forests of India. 


iiv Europe to shidy Forestry during their time of furlough. In 
February 18G8 seven young men were selected in England, and 
scut to the Forest schools of the continent of Europe, to go 
tlirough a course of professional training previous to being sent 
out to India. In 18G9 the Department was opened to all Na¬ 
tives, as well as Europeans, who should prove their special fitness 
for its duties. The object is to make the practice of rational 
forest management ultimately as generally understood by the 
Native as that of agriculture and the breeding of cattle. 

The Revenue of the Forest Department showed a steady and 
satisfactory increase, having risen from £304,000 in 1803-04 to 
£420,000 in 1808-09, and being expected to rise to £590,000 in 
1870-71. On the other hand, the cliarges ro.se in a much greater 
proportion. They Avero £180,000 in 1804-65, £200,000 in 1868-69, 
and are expected to be £445,000 in 1870-71. Of the last 
named sum, £100,000, or the same amount as under Receipts, 
was entered on account of the operations in connection Avith the 
construction of the State Railways, so that the normal charges 
of 1870-71 were estimated at about £345,000. In the Madras 
Presidency the charges in 1808-69 amounted to 09 percent, on 
the receipts; in the Central Provinces to 84 per cent; and in the 
Punjab to 90 per cent. In Bombay, Sindh, Bengal and Burma, 
the expenditure amounted to between 50 and OO percent, of the 
income, and in Coorg only to 22 per cent. The percentage on 
receipts of the Establisliment charges Avas heaviest in Madras, 
35 per ceirt.; in the Punjab, 34 per cent.; and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, 31 per cent. 



R(!ceipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18‘'3-04, Actual . 


• •• 

»* • 

1864-63, „ . 


18,62.461 


1865-66, „ . 

35,63,382 

21.36,3t) i 

14,26,995 

] 866-67, „ ,1. 

30,44.183 


9,93,038 

1867 68, „ ... . ... 

33,15,884 

22,44.564 


1868-69, „ 

42,00,737 

26.02.845 

15,97,888 

1869-70, Regular-Estimate ... 

46,72.303 

35,08.834 


1870-71, Budget ,, 

59,01,800 

44,51,386 

15,10,414 


The State Forests of India, excluding tho.se of Madras and 
Bombay but including those of Mysore and Berar, Avhen com¬ 
pletely demarcated, are expected to equal in urea the state and 
communal forests of France. 
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CHAPTER XL 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 

History of Educational Policy. 

On the pas.sing of the Charter Act of 1813 Parliament 
directed tiio East India Conip.aiiy to devote at least £10,()(K) a 
year to “ the rcviv<al and im]>rovonient of literature, and the 
enconragcnient of tlie learned natives of Jinlia, and for the in-' 
trodnetion and promotion of a knowledge of the seienees among 
tlio inhabitante of the British territories in India,” with the 
proviso tliat the grant was to ho paid only out of any “ surplus 
which might remain of the rents, revenues, and profits of our 
territorial acquisitions.” From l<Slt till 1835 this sum was spent 
in the encouragement of purely Asiatic literature and educa¬ 
tion, which students were paid .stipends to cultivate. The 
fruitless results led Lord William Bentinck’s Government to 
change this policy for one encouraging education in Plnglish. 
A. Aiinuto of Mr. Macaulay, law member of Council, dated 
2ud Fe'iuuary 1835^ the labours of Dr. Duff, and the advocacy 
of Mr. C. Trevelyan, led chiefly to this result. 

In 1823 the Governor General in Council had establish¬ 
ed a Committee of Public Instruction, whose duty w.-ts 
defined to be the “ considering .and from tinto to time sub¬ 
mitting to Government the suggestion of such measures as 
it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the better 
instruction of the pcojde, to tlie introduction of useful knowledge, 
including the sciences ami arts of Euro})e, and to the im¬ 
provement of their moral character.” There was at that 
time the Arabic College at Calcutta establi.shcd by Warren 
Hastings for the Mahommedans in 1781, and the Sanskrit 
College at Benares planned by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the 
Resident, in 1791. The Hindoo College had been founded in 
Calcutta in 181G, chiefly through the exertions of Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Cldef Justice; Mr. David Haro, a w'atchmaker; 
and the reforming Rajah llarnmohun Roy. In 1823 this 
College applied to Government for pecuniary aid, but Go¬ 
vernment took little share in its management till 1841. The 
Committee of Public Instruction opened the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta in 1824, the Delhi College in 182-5 and the Allahabad 
School in 1831. The discussions of the Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, which became divided into a party of Orien¬ 
talists and a party of Anglicists, resulted in the orders 
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of Lord William Beiitinck of 7tli March 1835 in favour of 
the Eiiglihh htiiguage as the modium of instruction in Go¬ 
vernment schools and colleges except those which had been 
established for the study of Sa>\skrit and Arahic only. The 
Orientalist party consisted of The Hon’ble H. Shalcespear, 
Messrs. H. Tlioby Prinsep, Janies Prinsep, W. H. Maciiaghten, 
and 'J’. C. C. Sutherland, the Secretary of the Committee. The 
Anglicists were Me.ssrs. Bird, Saunders, Bushby, Trevelyan, 
and J. R. Colvin. Mr. Macaulay was 'President. Meanwhile 
Dr. Duff and his colleagues, I)r.s. Mackay and Ewart, had prac- 
tic.ally solved the (jucstion by opening in Calcutta a Missionary 
College for instruction in English. 

By 1853 English Education had made such progress in the 
Pi'csidency cities, the surrounding country and the cities of hJor- 
thern India, that the necessity of Universities was recognised. The 
Charter of 1853 was accordingly followed by a Despatch from 
Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control, in 
1851, which laid down the principles of educational policy in 
India. The Committee of Public Instruction gave place, 
to a Director of Public Instruction, Inspectors and Deputy Ins¬ 
pectors of Schools in each Province. Grants-in-aid were offer¬ 
ed to all who gave a good .secular education. The governing bo¬ 
dies of the Universities were composed of Fellows, Native and 
European, representing all ])ra,ctical educationists, official and 
non-official, Christian and non-Christiau, oir the model of the 
London University. 

In 1859 the present Earl of Derby, when first Secretary 
of State for India, reviewed the results of the Despatch of 
1854, and drew the attention of Government to the continu¬ 
ed neglect of the education of the mass of the people in their 
own vernaculars. Acknowledging the failure of grants-in-aid 
to encourage such education, he directed the levy of cesses 
on the laud for village schools. Such cesses had been first raised 
by Mr. Thomason, in the North-Western Provinces. In 1840 
that Lieutenant Governor, whose father when a chaplain in Cal¬ 
cutta had first suggested the plan, proposed that a schoolmaster 
should be entertained in every village of a hundred houses as a 
'■ village servant,” aud be supported by a rent-free plot of land 
of from five to ten acres. After four years’ experiment and dis¬ 
cussion, with the w’arm approval of Lord Dalhousie, the order 
finally went forth to establish a school in each circle of adjoining 
villages, and to levy a cess of one per cent, on the giuss produce 
of the land for its support. As a doubt existed whether such a 
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rate should be imposed before the expiry of each district settle¬ 
ment, tl'ough a road cess had long been lev’od, the district otfi- 
cers of tliose days, led by Mr. J. il. JBanies iu tShahjchaiipore, 
induced tlie landholders to assess themselves at a halt' per cent. 
Government giving the other luilf. The lirst case in wijich the 
cess was made compulsory was that of Jhansie, when, iu i8.5:l-.53, 
that district was re-seltled. 

Gradually the cesses were levied in other Provinces,except 
Bengal, and with notable success iu Bombay. In Madras the 
school cess faileil because it was optional, l>ut a Bill was be¬ 
fore the local Legislative Council in 1870 to make that and 
other cesses for roads, dispensaries and local improvements 
compulsory. Iu April 1888 Lord Lawrence’s Government 
directed the levy of a school ami road cess in Bengal 
and Lord Mayo repeated the order-s. But, owing to dilliculties 
raised by the Permanent Settlement, the question was referred 
to the Secretary of State. In a despatch dated the 12th May 1870 
the Duke of Argyll commiinicated the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government, approving of the policy of the Government of In¬ 
dia which was that of Lord Derby’s Despatch of 18o9, and 
directing the levy in Bengal, for property of all kinds ac¬ 
cessible to such rates, of cesses for roads and village school.s. 
In a subsequent Despatch the Secretary of Slate sanctioned 
certain arruugements by which less would be spent from tlie 
general funds on English Education and more on the instruction 
of the mass of ihe people in their own languages. 

'The principles of ttie educational policy of Government, a.s 
confirmed and extended by Her Majesty’s Government in 1870, 
were thus laid down iu 1808 by Mr. Howell, Under-Secretary in 
the Home Department, and Avere officially published:—The In¬ 
dian Educational Code is contained in the despatches of the 
Home Government of 1854, 1859, and, A\'e may now add, 1870. 
The main object of the former despatch is to divert the 
efforts of the Government from the education of the higher 
classes towards whom they had up to tliat date been too ex¬ 
clusively directed, and to turn them to the wider diffusion 
of education among all classes of the people, and c.«pocially 
to the provision of primary instruction for the masses. Such 
instruction is to bo provided by the diiect instrumentality 
of Government, and a compulsory rate, levied under the direct 
authority of Government, is pointed out as the best means of 
obtaining funds for the purpose. The system must be extended 
by the establishment of Government schools as models, to be 
superseded gradually by schools supported on the grant-in-aid 
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principle. This principle is to be of perfect religious neutrality, 
defined in regular rules adapted to the circurnstauces of each 
Pi •ovince, and clearly and publicly placed before the Natives of 
India. Scliools, whether purely Government institutions or aided, 
in all of wliicli (excepting Normal Schools) the payment of some 
fee, however small, is to be the rule, are to be in regular grada¬ 
tion from tho.se wliich give the humblest elementary imstruction to 
the highest (Jolleges, and the best pupils of one grade are to climb 
through the other grades by means of scholarships obtained in 
the lower school and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, 
normal schools are to he established in each province, and mo¬ 
derate allowances given for the support of those who po.ssess an 
aptness for teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the 
profession of school masters. By this means it is hoped that, at 
no di.stant period. Institutions may be in operation in all the 
Presidencies, calculated to supply masters for all classes of 
schools, and thus in time greatly limit, if not altogether to 
obviate, the nece.ssity of recruiting the educational service by 
means of engagements made in England. The medium of edu¬ 
cation is to be the Vernacular languages of India, into which the 
best elementary treatises in Engli.sh should be translated. Such 
translations are to be advcrti.sod for,"and liberally rewarded by 
Goverument as the means of enriching Vernacular literature. 
While, therefore, the Vernacular languages are on no account to 
be neglected, the Engli.sh l.angnage may be taught where there 
is a demand for it, but the English language is not to be substi¬ 
tuted for the Vernacular dialects of the country. Female educa¬ 
tion is to receive the frank and cordial support of Government, 
as by it a far greater proportional impulse is imj)arted to the 
educational and moral tone of the people, than by the education 
of men. In addition to the Government and aided colleges and 
schools for general education, special Institutions for imparting 
special education in law, medicine, engineering, art and agricul¬ 
ture, are to l eccive in every Province the direct aid and encour¬ 
agement of Government. 

The following statement shows the number of Schools and 
Colleges belonging to, and aided by. Government, with the aver¬ 
age number of pupils attending them since the year before the 
despatch of ISoi :— 
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General Statietios- 



No. of Edu- 

Average 


No. of Edu- 

Average 

Years ended. 

cational In- 

attendance 

Years ended. 

cational In- 

attendauee 


stitutiuns. 

of Enpils. 


stitntious. 

of Pupils. 

tiOth AjirU. 



30</t April. 



1852.63 

413 

28,179 

1862-63 

15,1.36 

,391,.531 

1S.54 65 

601 

43,517 

1863 64 

16,616 

473,013 

1855 5(> 

508 

43,664 

1864-65 

17,209 

441,591 

1856-57 

8,490 

100,656 

1865-66 

18,563 

559,317 

18.67-58 

1858 59 

8,070 

12.479 

151,188 

239,053 

SI ■'it March. 

1859-60 

13,.550 

306,506 

1866 67 

14,990 

622,342 

1860-61 

14, .322 

333,078 

1867-68 

16,261 

662,537 

1861-62 

13.219 

350.762 

1868-69 

19, .552 

760,.5O2 


Tlie actual educational e.xpcuditurc and its results in 18(58-69 
we thus take from the Reports of the ten Hopartineiits of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction:— 




Expeuditure.- 


Troviuce. 

fecliools 

and 

Colleges. 

otudents 

and 

Pupils. 

Froin im¬ 
perial 
funds. 

From 

local 

sources. 

Total 

expendi¬ 

ture. 








19,552 760,502 


Tlie following table, drawn up bj' Mr. Howell, shews the dis¬ 
tribution of pupils, tlie imperial and local expenditure, and the 
average cost to Government of each pupil in 1867-08 : — 


VoL. XIV., Taut II. 
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Detailed Expenditure since 1861-62- 


Fp to 18C8-69 tlic expenditure on Education, Science and 
i\rl. Las been assigned in one grant as follows :— 


Year. 

£ 1 


Year. 

£ 

186I-C2 

... 342.9151 


1865-06 

. 605.170 

1802 63 

... 397,819 


1806-67 

. 008,156 

1863-64 

... 439,316 


1867-68 

, 782,930 

1804-65 

.,. 529,030 


1868-69 

. 832,203 

Since 1809-70 

the expenditure 

on Education ha 

s been kept 


srpyrate, in the tiuancial accounts, from tliat on Science and Art. 
The purely educational expenditure, in that year, was about 
£000,000 and in 1870-71 it is estimated at £080,530. The 
sums spent from 1801-62 to 1868-69 are thus analysed :— 



1801-63. 

1862 63. 

lBG3-fl4. 

18(31-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Klcvcn 

Monib.s. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 


e 

i: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.e 

iC 

Vnivciwiiy .. 

S.lfO 

0,-137 

7,115 

9,945 

10,146 

10,502 

10.652 

11,64.5 

Kni)e> hitriidcncc and 









ltts]iecU<'n 

80 m 

90 834 

84 209 

98.439 

m,m 

101,019 

110.30(1 

113,886 

(H)Vrniinent CoUcgcR.. 

7».77» 

93,(510 

98.745 

105,218 

111.102 

99,698 

IKbHW 

lOl ,622 



87 727 

107,177 

133 112 

138,812 

142.190 

iri8.:'.55 

159,425 

B(«ik Uuiiota 

12,(553 

1,870 

9,b56 

11,410 

17.866 

21,660 

22,09; 

23,035 

Qiaiits-iii aid of pcbool.-i 









and JCdocutioiKtl In- 









stimlioihs 

37.080 

48,22C 

64.3:63 

79.4.31) 

118,9.36 

117,314 

139.592 

167,278 

and Prizos 

1,7I7 

4.386 

6 908 

!»,3li3 

1 9((9 

12,701 

19 (HO 

2(».HS9 

ilistiellaiRuua 

6,8M 

14,172 

10,699 

18,3:32 

14,039 

19,366 

16,;;99 

41,9:J9 


306,!I80 

3J7,297 

378,762 

465,268 

514,663 

624,480 

f>9;{,8y5 

629,719 

•Sritoirtf rtpd Art— 









JSuivey<-r (iciicrars De* 









purtnu'iit 

ll,fl28 

1.3,871 

17,626 

16,138 

12,812 

14,843 

18 737 

18,774 

Groat TriKoiiOTnctiica 









Sin voy I'f Iitdia 

f Included in Military 


! 10,005 

39,878 

71.837 

74,487 

ToroKiaiihic al Sui-v 

r cbtirgcs 







of indin .. 





1 26,806 

36,010 

38,764 

43,80.6 

Mailiomatioal Iiifltru- 









nH-iii-iiiiikiiii'ncliai 





• 




incut 

. 



.. . 

2,674 

2,845 

3,425 

4,046 

Gcoloyuial Survey of In- 









• diu 

13,608 

13,804 

16,873 

16,,688 

19,142 

19,129 

19,694 

22,208 

of Science 









and Art ... 

13,586 

22,757 

26,055 

31,613 

37,274 

30,663 

36,588 

39,166 


38,062 

60,,623 

60,554 

64,342 

150,613 

143,670 

189,045 

202,184 


The proportion in which the whole sum has been spent in the 
various Troviuces is seen in the following table 
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18C1-62. 

1862-63.‘l863-61. 

1 

186-165. 

1865-60. 

I 8 HO-O 7 . 

eleven 

liiOtllllS 

1807-68. 

1808 09 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

.6 

£ 

£. 

£ 

Governtnout of India 

28,271 

34,662' 

4<no33 

40.771 

130.SI3 

170.412 

101,248 

172,415 

Oudh 

77*2 

1,70-t 

1,849 

13.070 

14,*29(1 

l.'.,«81 

l»,78l 

2-2,105 

Contra! Provincos 

2 

9,886 

13,950 

14.i.88 

14 779 

18,Olio 

21.346 

•24,554 

Biittsh Burma 

1,470 

3,200 

4,< 06 

5,4*29 

9,808 

(5,0*2,"> 

7,870 

11.099 



130 478 

141.485 

165,*29-1 

180,158 

17»,;-trt2 

‘J13,194 

22'.i,t)S5 

North-Western Provinces 

m ,ow) 

71 869 

00,24-2 

79,702 

87,730 

88,215 

101,480 

90.478 

Punjab 

23.306 

28.974 

32,090 

46.9-m; 

57,(508 

00,92 4 

04 401 

01,103 

aindms 

55,641 

00,511 

09,449 

73,134 

7.5,699 

76,214 

87,744 

l02.h»0 

Bombay 

58,300 

47,418 

06,009 

80,434 

99,069 

97,076 

107,303 

]OK,ll3,. 

Total .. 

340,t)S6 

304,592 

43 4 m 

5*24.422 

669,903 

0.u8,018 

782,!);!0 

83-2.-.;03 

I'crar 


1,40.5 

2,‘24f 

7,51111; 3 , 7 .’; 4 i ti.iim 

23,788 

21,827 

lOafctem Settlements |.. 

1,676 

1,8-22 

2,-234 

2j;39j 3,61‘>J 2,671 



Gtaud Total 

3.1-2,501 

397,819 


1 529,030 

065,17«! 808,156 




Confining our attention to Education we find tliat tlic assign¬ 
ment from imperial funds was thus spent in detail in the 3 ’ears 
18GI-62 and 1868-09, omitting the Eastern Settlements and 
Berar. Tlic contrast exhibits the progress and nature of educa¬ 
tional expenditure in the eight years:— 


Object. 

18G1-G2. 

18G8 G9. 

Expenditure. 

Three Universities 

Suiierinteiideiice and Inspection 

Government Colleges... 

„ Schools ... 

Grants-in-Aid 

Scholarships and Prizes ... 

Book Depots 

il iscellaueoiis ... ... ... 

£ 

5,EGG 
•bO.lGl 
79,779 
79,7.'5 h 
37,030 
4,717 
1-J,G53 
5,851 

£ 

11,645 

113,886 

101,622 

159,425 

157,278 

20,880 

23,035 

41,039 

Receipts from fees and contributions 

Ditto Book Depots... 

Ditto Fines and Miscellaneous ... 

28,199 

13,198 

884 

43.344 

27,940 

2,427 


The Universities and Book Depots are practically self-support¬ 
ing. In 1801-62 the Central Provinces, Oudh and British Bur¬ 
ma were without Departments of Public Instruction. The sums 
spent from educational cesses, fees and other local funds may be 
estimated at nearly half a million sterling. If we add the sums 
spent by the people on indigenous schools the imperialygrant 
will be very considerably exceeded. 
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The Three Universities- 

Tliongl) only examining bodies at first, the Universities of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay are beginning to establish Universi¬ 
ty Professorships distinct from those of the affiliated Colleges. 
In the first there is a Tagore Law Professorship endowed by a 
Bengalee lawyer and zemindar.. In Madras the Government liave 
prepared a scheme of Univei-sity Professorships intended for 
candidates for graduation in honours. In Bombay a fund has 
been created in honoui’ of the late Vice Cliancellor, the Bev. 
John Wilson, D. D., P. II. S., which is hereafter to endow a Uni¬ 
versity Chair of Oom])arativo Philology. Each University con¬ 
sists of a Senate divided into Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and 
Engineering. The Vice Chancellor and Fellows, official and non¬ 
official, arc appointed by the Governor General as Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, and by the local Governors as Chancellors 
of those of Madras and Bombay, 'i’he Faculties originate ques¬ 
tions which arc referred to the )Syudicate, the small executive body 
in which all are represented, and are sent up to the whole Se¬ 
nate for a financial decision in cases of importance. The Ke- 
gistrars and the 'J’agore Law Pi ofessor ai'c elected by the Senate 
for short periods, but arc eligible for re-cloction. 

In 180i)-7O the three Universities consisted of the following 70 
Affiliated Colleges;— 


University. 

Independent 

Government. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

2 l< 

20 


Madras 

13 

6 


Bombay 

2 

5 

H 

Total 

89 

31 

70 


The re.sults of the exaniinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been as follows :— 
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MairicMtatinu or Enlranrr. 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombas’. 

Madras. 

Candi- 

datea. 

V 

m 

in 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

in 

m 

es 

flates. 

Passed. 

1S57 


2)1 

1G2 



41 

3G 

IS.'iS 


404 

111 



79 

IS 

1859 (Two Exus.) 


1,411 

583 


13 

57 

30 

ISGO 


808 

415 


11 


23 

ISOI 


1,0.58 

477 

ID 

> 

19 

80 

48 

18()2 


1,114 

477 

"to 

13 

195 

cS2 

1S()3 


i,;W7 

GOO 


21 


105 

18G4 


i.:j9G 

7o2 


37 

390 

143 

186.5 


1,000 • 

510 


95 

5G5 

223 

18CG 


i.:i.50 

G29 

288 

111 

.555 

220 

18G7 


1.507 

814 

4.58 

93 

895 

30G 

1808 


i.7;f4 

892 

795 

313 

— 

— 

1869 


1,730 

817 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Total 


15,123 

7,279 


943 

3,1G1 

1,243 


1)1 plijiiKis Ixo/ires. 


Degree. 

Oalcutta. 
1858 to 1870. 

Bombay. 
1802 to 1809. 

M iidras. 

1858 to 1870 

Caiuli 

dates 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Pussetl. 

Caiidi 

dates. 

I‘a.ssed. 

8. A. ... 

1213 

577 


02 


29 

M. A. . 

177 

114 


19 


1 

B. L. orL.L. B. ... 

400 

312 


10 


48 

\1. B. ... 

9 

8 




1 

L M. ... 

18.5 

179 

... 

22 

• • » 

1 

M. 1). ... 

0 

4 



• • • 

1 

L. 0. E, or B. C. E. ... 

68 

39 

... 

1 

11 

0 

Total 

2118 

1233 

... 1 1 14 

... 

87 


University of Calcidla .—In 18G9-70 for the Kntraiice Exa¬ 
mination there were 1,730 candidates, of whom 817 passed, 875 
failed ,and 38 were absent. Of the successful candidates 178 w'ere 
placed in the first division, 440 in the second, and 199 in the 
third. Of the 875 candidates wlio failed, 577 I’ailtd in J'ingli.sh, 
257 in the second language, 334 in History and Geography, and 
(>J3 in Mathanjatics. At the examination of 1808 there were 
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],734 candidates, of whom 892 passed, 795 failed, and 47 were 
a))scnt. The failures in English are the same at both examina¬ 
tions, whilst those in the other branches are larger at the exa¬ 
mination in 18G9. In Mathematics the failures in 18G8 and 18G9 
were 549 and G31 respectively, but this may be accounted for by 
the fact, that in 1869 the passing marks in this branch were 
raised from 25 to 33 per cent. In 18G9 a larger proportion of 
the successful candidates passed in the'first and second divisions 
than in 1868, and on a comparison with the results of former 
years, the examination in 18G9 may be considered satisfactory. 
The following statement gives the number of failures in one sub¬ 
ject only:— 

English ... ... ... 133 

Second Language ... ... 2 G 

History and Geography ..." ... 12 

Mathematics ... ... ... 1 G 2 

The following is a classification of candidates according to the 
second language which they took up :— 

Number Examined in 


Bengalee 

Sanskrit 

Oordoo 

I’ersian 

Arabic 


574 1 Latin 
770 Hi mice 
250 Oorya 
7 Burmese 
17 


71 

33 

7 

1 


I Number of Candidates, ... 1,730 
In 1808 there w'ere 1,095 candidates wdio took up Bengalee and 
only 219 wdio took up Sanskrit. The study of Sanskrit has taken 
the place of Bengalee in the leading .schools of the Low’cr Pro¬ 
vinces. I’lie following tabular statement shows the Provin¬ 
ces^ from which the candidates were drawn, aud the religion 
which they professed :— 


Province. ■ 

Number of 
Candidates. 

Number Passed. 

Total. 

First Di. 
visiou. 

Second 

Division. 

Third 

Division. 

Bengal 

1,430 

143 

361 

156 


North-Western Provinces 

124 

• 19 

36 

21 

76 

Punjab 

106 

8 

24 

12 

44 

Central Provinces ... 

6 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Oiidh 

43 

5 

12 

8 

25 

Ceylon 

15 

2 

5 

1 


Total 

1,730 

178 

440 

199 

81V 
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Tho religion professed by the 1,730 candidates in fclie different 
Provinces was returned as follows :— 


Province. 

Christians. 

W 

C 

C3 

Qj 

s , 

o 

Hindoos. 

Brahniists and 
Deists. 

Ph 

U 05 

i a 
o 

5 

Bengal 

55 

49 

1,249 

83 


N. W. Provinces 

]] 

10 

103 


i 

Punjab 

11 

13 

81 


4 

Oudh 

• •• 

G 

33 



Central Provinces 

.3 


3 



Ceylon 

14 

... 

1 

... 


Total 

94 

78 

1,570 

83 

5 


For the First E-vaniination in Arts tlicro were 520 candidates; 
of these 225 passed, 27G were plucked, and 10 were absent. 
Of the successful candidates 23 were placed in tho first divi¬ 
sion, 81 in the second, and 121 in the thiid. Of tho un¬ 
successful candidates 207 failed in English, 140 in tho second 
languages, 130 in History, 140 in Mathematics, and 77 in 
Phiiosoi)hy. The number of candidates at this examination 
was larger than in any previous year, and was 07 in excess 
of the number in 1868. 

For the Degree of B. A. there were 210 candidates, of 
whom 98 passed, 110 were plucked, and 2 were absent. 
Of the passed candidates 10 were placed in tlic first di¬ 
vision, 46 in the second, and 30 in the third. Of the 
plucked candidates 42 failed in Englisli, 38 in the second 
language, 35 in History, 89 in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, 37 in Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 19 in the 
optional subjects. All candidates who appeared at this ex¬ 
amination, ought according to strict rule to have taken up 
a classic as their second language: but the Syndicate relaxed 
this rule in favour of candidates wlio had been allowed to 
take up Bengalee as their second language at the examination of 
January 1809, and failed. Such candidates w'cre allowed for 
the last time to appear at the examination of 1870 with Bengalee 
as their second language. Thirty-six candidates availed them¬ 
selves of the privilege, while 5 professed Latin, 7 Arabic and 162 
Sanskrit. Of the 98 successful candidates 90 were from Bengal, 
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from tlie N. W. Provinces and 2 from the Punjab. Of 
the 98 the number who professed Christianity was 2; Ma- 
homcd iiiism 1; Hindooism, 79; and Brahmism or Deism, 16. 

Of those who obtained the M, A. degree 6 passed in English, 
9 in History, 2 in Matlrematics, 6 in Mental and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy and i in Natural and Physical Science. Eor the B. L. 
Examination there were 87 candidates, of whom 11 passed in the 
iirst division, and 01 in the second. For the Licence in Law 
there were 20 candidates, of whom 20 were successful. For the 
First Examination in Medicine there w'cre 60 candidates, of 
whom 13 passed in the first division, and 38 in the second 
•divi.sion. At the Second Examination in Medicine there were 8 
candidates, of whom 0 passed, 3 being placed in the first division, 
and 3 in the second. There was one candidate for the Degree 
of Bachelor in Civil Engineering, who passed in tlie second 
division. For the Licence in Civil Engineering there were 7 
candidates, of whom 4 passed in the second division. 

During the year, a Minute by the Vicc-Cliauccllor was record¬ 
ed, treating of certain proposals made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces to the Government of India, for 
giving to those interested in education in the Upper Provinces a 
more direct influence in the councils of the University, and for the 
better encouragement of oriental classical and vernacular educa¬ 
tion. The Syndicate approved generally of the ends proposed to 
he attained, and copies of the Minute were scut to the several 
Local Governments, with a request that they wouhl furnish the 
Syndicate with an expression of their views. The subject will 
be discussed at the end of 1870. 

There are no detailed reports of the Universities of Madras 
and Bombay. 

Provincial Colleges and Schools. 

Madras .—In the year ending March 18G9 the net sum, after 
deducting fees and contributions, s|)ent from imperial funds 
was £77,406 and from local funds £19,887, on the education of 
86,982 pupils in 2421 schools and college.s. I’he pro.ss expen¬ 
diture by the Director was £l()o,(I()2. Of this £24,199, in 
addition to £346 for buildings, was given as grants-in-aid to 
1268 independent Colleges and schools. The aided and unaided 
schools inspected by the Department numbered 2304 and,spent 
£54,916 besides these grants, of wdiich sum £15,689 was derived 
from fees. There was a considerable development of the system 
of Payment for Results during the year. Four hundred and 
ninety-four schools, with an attendance of 15,071 pupils, re- 
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ceived grants, on this system, and 929 schools, with an at¬ 
tendance of 17,634i pupils, were under improvement with a 
view to their becoming qualified for grants. The Normal 
School for training female teachers, which it was proposed 
to establish in the Presidency Town, was in operation in 1870. 
The 86,982 pupils were, as to race, distributed as follows:— 
Europeans, 542; East Indians, 4,204 ; Native Christians, 11,015 ; 
Hindoos, 08,479 ; Mahomedaiis, 2,712. The numbers studying 
different languages ai’e shown in the annexed statement 


English 

37,985 

Sanskrit 

630 

Tamil ... 

47,956 

Greek... 

15 

Telugu 

22,096 
631 

German 

5 

Hindiistanco 

Latin 

12 

Malayalum 

8,132 

Ooriya 

Tulu 

... 1,170 

Canarese 

Persian 

8,541 

125 

302 

The expenditure per 

pupil X 

v:is in 1867-68 Et 

i. 13-6-2, and 


in 1868-69 lls. 12-2-2. This decrease is mainly due to the 
expansion of inspecting operations. 'I'he number of girls re¬ 
ceiving instruction in 1808-09 was 8,099, against 0,510 in the 
previous year. Of the girls under instruction, 234 were Eu¬ 
ropeans, 1,707 East Indians, 8,461 Native Christians, 2,094 
Hindoos, and 3 Mahoinedans. English was studied by 2,509 
girls ; 'I’amil by 4,417 ; Telugu by 985 ; Malayaluin by 437 ; 
Canarese by 154 ; and Tulu by 117. Of the total expenditure in 
Government iustitution.s £4881 was on Arts and £928 on Pro¬ 
fessional Colleges, £14,773 on general and £13,107 on special 
schools. 

Bombay and Sindh .—The gross sum expeiulcd in the edu¬ 
cation of 143,100 pupils in 2290 schools and colleges. Govern¬ 
ment and Aided, was £175,042 of which £84,694 was from 
imperial and £80,948 from loeal funds. Besides these thei'e 
were 100 inspected but not aided schools, with 8,808 pupils on 
their rolls. The sum of £34,805 was expended on aided and 
inspected schools exclusive of grants-iu-aid. The increase in 
local funds for education was £10,057 in the year, duo chiefly 
to the cess, contributions from the people and subscriptions from 
the chiefs of Kattiawar, the llewa Kauta and the Southern 
Muhratta Country. Of tlic gross expenditure £120,038 was 
on Government and £4,125 only on Aid(id institutions. Of the 
expenditure on Government institutions £12,958 was on colleo-es 
£16,416 on high schools, £21,065 on middle-cla.ss schools', 
£54,527 on lower-class schools, £12,066 on special colleges ami 
schools and £3,006 on I’emale schools. 
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Btivgal .—Throiigli the Department of Public Instruction the 
sum of £296,150 was spent on the education of 162,074) pupils 
ill 3,985 Colleges and Scliools of all kinds. Of tliis sum £175,499 
was granted by the State and £119,651 was contributed by 
private fund.s. The cost of cacb pupil to tbe State was £1-1-7 
against £1-2-10 the previous year. Tbe fee receipts amounted 
to £(iG,983 nearly, equally divided between state and aided in¬ 
stitutions. The Ibllowing .shows tbe number of Colleges, Schools 
and pupils in State and Aided Schools :— . 


.tlst March ISCO. 

Number of in¬ 
stitutions. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Government iustiuuious. 





Colleges (general) 

11 


923 


Ditto ([irofessional, including law dpts.) 

10 


807 


Medical College (vernacular departments) 

2 


282 


Madrasahs 

O 


150 


School of art ... 

1 


33 


Normal schools for Masters ... 

27 


1,491 


Ditto for Mistresses... 

1 


24 


Schoohs for boys, English higher class .. 

48 


9,03.5 


Ditto, ditto middle class 

12 


1,002 


Ditto, Yeruaoular middle class 

I2:i 


7 ) ii i 


Ditto, ditto lower class 

92 


4,005 


Schools for girls (native) 

1 


42 




330 


25,887 

Private Institutions receiving Jillowanocs un- 





dcr the Grant-in-aid llules. 





Colleges (general) 

c 


403 


Normal schools for M.astcrs ... 

7 


290 


Ditto for Mistresses... 

2 


38 


Schools for boys, English higher class 

78 


10,074 


Ditto, ditto middle class 

478 


24,904 


Ditto, Vernacular middle class 

550 


2.5,200 


Ditto, ditto lower class 

202 


7,932 


School of Useful Arts 

1 


100 


Schools for girls, Europeans and other foreign 





races 

11 


719 


Ditto, native 

224 


5,302 






75,214 

Private Institutions under Inspection receiving 




.allowances umjer other llules. 





Normal schools for Masters ... 

1 


20 


Ditto for Mistresses... 

0 


0 


Schools for boys, English higher class 

0 


0 


Ditto, ditto middle class 

64 


2,178 


l>itto, Vernacular middle class 

« 142 


6,878 


Ditto, ditto lower class 

1,797 


52,088 


Schools for girls, Europeans and other foreign 





races 

3 


203 


Ditto, natives 

43 


540 




2,040 


01,573 



3,98.5 


1,62,674 
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Besulcs tlicse there were 1438 schools with 52,876 pupils re¬ 
ceiving 1)0 aid, but a fifth of which were inspected. The 2)crcou- 
tage of the total expenditure of £295,150 was as follows:— 


Direction and Inspection 
(Colleges 


Government 

Institutions. 


j I'lnglibh j'chools for boys... 
j Veiuacular ."uid Anglo-Vernacular 
Vernacnlar for girls 
Schools of Medicine and Art 
1 !N oruial Schools 


Aided Insti¬ 
tutions. 


Scholarships 
held ehielly 
at Govern¬ 
ment Insti¬ 
tutions. 


’Colleges 

Knglish Schools for hoys .. 
Vermaeular and Anglo-Vernacular 
1 English for Euroiieau girls 
I V'^ernacular for Native girls 
t Normal Schools 

j Government ... 

1 Endowed 

1. 


1G171 
14 a.o I 
;{'b71 
2'22 I 
2'4.5 I 
419J 
3-821 
G GO I 
25'92 ( 
1-75 f 
3'30 I 
117J 
1 

4G1 I 

l 

1-32 I 

J 


I’cr cent. 
9 03 


41-25 


42'84 


5'93 


T1 le Arts Colleges directly managed by Government had the 
following numbers of students on the roll at the end of each offi¬ 
cial year since 18(15 :— 









Cost pur anniiin ofi 
each Stndeut. 


Monthly fee. 

1865. 

1866. 

18G7. 

1808. 

1869. 

[3 

’C 

44 

a.: 

-c 

a§ 

0154 

(54 

From fees and 
endowments. 

Total. 

rrosidency Collego .. 

IN. A. 
12 0 

323 

301 

271 

293 

343 

247 

131 

308 

Sanskrit CoUct;o .. ... 

6 0 

2 » 

20 

24 

27 

36 

239 

43 

272 

lioo^'lily Tolk-go 

r> 0 

333 

in 

134 

162 

334 


285 

285 

Dacca ... 

5 « 

I'ia 

110 

323 

326 

13H 

255 

61. 

319 

Krishnayliur Collcfje „ 

5 0 

Cl 

74 

71 

83 

100 

2r,7 

65 

312 

Berhuiuporc College... 


77 

74 

63 

71 

67 

427 

CO 

498 

Patiiu Collego 

6 0 

2 i 

20 

32 

46 

66 

695 

62 

647 

Calcutta Miulrasiili ... 

0 i 




6 

3 

614 

6 

620 

GowUatti Wchooi 

3 ( 


M, • • 


2 

8 




Cuttack Scliool ... 

3 ( 




6 

16 

359 

38 

397 

Cliittagong bcliool ... 

5 0 




... 

7 

219 

64 

273 

Tot.il 


770 

7-10 

J 72-1 

820 

623 

230 

119 

363 


In 1868-69 of the 923’ students 246 were the sons of zemindars 
and independent persons ; 75 of merchants, hankers and brokers ; 
150 of professional persons ; 267 of officials and pensioners ; 23 
of shopkeepers ; and 162 of other ranks. The six private col¬ 
leges, which received aid from Government, had 463 under-gra¬ 
duates on their rolls at the end of the year, being an increase 
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of 28 over tke number returned in 1867-68. The following is 
the attendance table for the last five years:— 



Q 

2 

1 

a 

1865. 

1866 

18i)7. 

1863. 

1869. 

Cost per 

tVom 

Imperial 

Funds. 

aonum of e 

tudonts 

From fees 
and en¬ 
dowments. 

Total. 1 1 


lls. 






lls. 

lls. 

Kfl. 

Doveton College, Calcutta 

la 

](> 

23 


25 

17 

268 

710 

978 

St. Xavier's College, ditto 

8 


14 


4.0 

32 

133 

525 

U5B 

Free Church College, ditto 

c 

151 


151 

97 

99 

45 

158 

203 

Gcueral Assembly's College, do. 

B 


89 

111 

103 


49 

UO 

189 

Cathedral Mission College, ditto 

e 


87 

66 

li!8 

172 

40 


Rll 

London Mission College, Jihow- 










auiuoio ... 

6 



33 

43 

43 

97 

308 

405 

Total 


1(17 

339 

■109 

43a 

463 

65 

219 

284 


Of the 403 students 100 were sons of zemindars and indepen¬ 
dent persons ; 68 of merchants, bankers and brokers ; 54 of pro¬ 
fessional persons ; 116 of officials and pensioners; 50 of shop¬ 
keepers and 75 of others. Tlic next table affords the means ot 
comparing the above classification with the similar classification, 
in the case of Goverumont colleges:— 



<31-2-a 

rt (- - "d 
'T'O .3 at 

.S-'S2£g 

N 

a. ’O 

r/ 

.s - s 
“ils 

a 

o 

CD . 

<n * 

o § 

'•N 

o 55 

% 1 

CTf 

o a 
£ ^ « 

^ J* « 

o 

m 

o 

o 

o 

.» 

Others. 

Government Colleges 

200 

81 

16-2 

280 

25 

)7-S 

Private Colleges 

21-6 

147 

11-6 

2,30 

10-8 

16*2 


The number of students attending the Law Classes was 688 on 
the 31st March 1869, against 551 on the same date last year. 
In the English clas.ses of the Medical College the number on 
the rolls at the cud of the year was 141, against 149 in the 
preceding year. The. total annual cost of each student inr 
creased from lls. 807 to Rs. 880, or nearly 9| per cent, and the 
average fee payments from lls. 68 to Rs. 65, or 12 per cent 
The cost to Government was Us. 815. There wore 91 in the 
Hindustaneo and 152 in the Bengalee classes; each student 
cost lls. 207, of which lls. 187 w'as from imperial funds. 
There were 75 students in the Civil Engineering Classes. 
Each cost Rs. 370 of Avhich 302 was from imperial funds. 
The. great extension which is now being given to Public 
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Works throughout India had begun to tell upon the strength 
of these classes. The number on the rolls on the 31st March 
last was 73, against o7 on the same date in the previous year, and 
the monthly average was 75 against 52. 1'here were 32 students 
in the School of Art; each cost Ils. 003 of which Rs. 596 was 
from the state. There were 1,515 schoolmasters in the 28 GoA^ern- 
ment Normal Schools. Each cost Ils. 85 of which Ils. 79 was 
from the state. In the two Mussulman Colleges there were 
160 students, each costing Rs. 161 of which ll.s. 12G was from 
imperial funds, and paying a fee of only S annas a month. 

The accounts furnished by the School Book Society for the year 
ending 31st December 1808, shew, as usual, a steady increase in 
the demand for books and ap]iaratus, 'I’he number of books issued 
from the Depository Avas 259,161 in 1868, against 245,769 in 
1867, being an increase of 5 per cent.— 


Books. 

Number of Copies issued in 


1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Knglish ... 

89,044 

78,963 

101,284 

Sanskrit ... 

3,279 

1,797 

2,773 

Hengali ... 

90,997 

120,150 

121.820 

Ilintli 

4,783 

10,576 

6,996 

Ooriya 

2 VS88 

21,435 

14,459 

Santhaloe... 

22 

2 

0 

Kliiisiya ... 

609 

905 

6 

Ar.abic 

0 

0 

0 

Persian ... 

77 

174 

34 

Oordoo ... 

2 .5 Os 

1.517 

2,975 

A agio-Asiatic 

11,063 

10,250 

8,815 

Total 

230,277 

245,769 

259,161 


North-Western Provinces —^The sum of £181,503 was spent 
by the Department on the education of 143,192 pupils in 4002 
institutions. Of this £97,226 Avas from imperial and £84,337 from 
local funds. The following table sIioavs the character of the 
schools in detail. Including unaided institutions to the num¬ 
ber of 4460 with 54,610 pupils, only 3/5ths per cent, of the 
whole population of the Provinces Avere under instruction:— 
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Desoviptiou. 

Number. 

Number on Bolls. 

( 

Collojrcs ... 

6 

1,811 

Q { 

^Suporior ... 

12 

2,780 

B 1 

1 Middle .. 

14 

i,m 

S ^ 

Schools ..-^Ijowor ... 

226 

15,6.6 

jy 1 

i Hulkabmidco 

3,033 

100,290 

£ 1 

^.Female ... 

303 

2,m 

«A 

Do. (Normal) | ••• 

6 

3 

370 

36 


Total ... 

3,091 

124,238 


Collcffca 

4 

1,200 


('Higher 

7 

1,861 


Schools „ < Sliddle ... 

152 

10,087 


* (jjower 

30 

1,461 

V .f 

Do. (Feinalo)-j 

8 

mo 

402 

2.663 

1 

1 

Do. (formal);;; 

2 

2 

43 

40 

a> 1 

Total 

311 

18,90-4 

Schools 

4 400 

64,010 

11 

Gr.atid Total 

8,4(i2 

197,612 

n 

Population of tlio N. W. V. 30,110,615 

Pcrccntiigo under education *6 


Tlie scliool cess yieldoxl £30,416. The fees eollected in the 
four Colleges of Agra, Ajiuere, Bareilly and Benares, exceeded 
£1,700. The monthly rate of fees varied from eight annas to 
ten rupees. Boarding-houses, which are now a highly important 
part of the Colleges, continued to be very successful, and it is 
hoped that they will spread to the chief district schools. In 
Benares and in Agra the Churgh Missionary t^ocicty has a col¬ 
lege, and in Agra the Hindoos and Homan Catholics conduct 
each a college. Of the whole expenditure £64,333 was devoted 
to Govei’nraent and £66,895 to Aided instit\itions, but of the 
former so much as £34,570 was from imperial funds and of the 
latter only £19,492. 

There were 350,982 copies of books printed for the iise of the 
Educational Department at the Government Press during the 
year. Their value amounted to lls. 27,918. There were sold at the 
• Curator’s Depot 233,559 copies of educational books and maps, 
realizing the sum of Ks. 39,837. Nearly 100,000 copies were 
purchased by partie,s not connected with the Educational De¬ 
partment,—a satisfactory proof of the popularity and cheapness 
of the educational publications. 

Punjab .—The sum of £98,4|)8 wasspeUt through the Depart¬ 
ment on the education of 85,836 pupils in 3,022 schools. Of this 
sum £41,934 Avas from local and the rest from imperial sources. 
The cess alone yielded £22,351. Of the schools 1800 were Go- 
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Ternment and 817 Aided. Besides these there were 513 unaid¬ 
ed indigenous schools with 55,829 puiuls. Taking these into 
account only 1 in 123 of the population was under instruction. 
The average cost of educating each student was £101-7 in tiie 
Government Colleges and £48-7 in the Lahore College of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. The Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned the establishment of an institution to be styled the 
“ Lahoi'e University College,” with a governing body consisting 
of a Pre.sident—tlie Lieutenant Governor of the-Punjab; certain 
ex-officio members appointed by the Government; and members 
nominated by the Lieutenant Governor on the ground of he- 
ing eminent benefactors or original jiromotei's of the Insti¬ 
tution, or persons distinguished for attainments in literature and 
science. The Senate so constituted is empowered to expend the 
income at it.s dispo.sal in the foundation of fellowships and 
scholarships ; to make grants-in-aid to educational institutions 
conducted in accordance with the jrrinciides of the College ; 
to grant rewards for vernacular translations of European stand¬ 
ard works, and for the encouragement of the enlightened study 
of oriental literature ; and to grant “ certificates of proficiency” 
after examinations to be conducted under rules framed by the Se¬ 
nate on certain accepted principle.s, the general object of which 
is to encourage the diffusion of Western literature a.S'/(tr as 
2')ossibl6 through the medium of the Vernacular, but where this is 
not possible, through the medium of English. Eurthcr, the Senate 
is to be, along with the educational officers of Government, the 
“ Council of Educa.tion,” or con-sulting body in matters relating 
to education, for the Province. In support of the Imstitution 
tho Government will grant an equivalent to the income from 
subscriptions and endowment,s, up to lls. 21,000 per annum. 

There were 3 eollege.s in tho Punjab, 7 District schools teaching 
up to the University Entrance standard, 9 Aided schools of tho 
same grade, 94 District and 40 Aided middlc-clas.s .schools, 1,464 
Village and 1G3 Aided schools of the lower class, 20G Govern¬ 
ment and 51(1 Aided Fern.-do .schools, 8 Government and 5 Aid¬ 
ed Norma.l Schools, 24 Jail schools and 5,139 unaided and 83 
aided indigenous schools. 3'hc Lahore Medical School, in 
the ninth year of its existence, cost £0,186 of which £378 was 
from local sources, and completed the training of 0 Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons, and 20 Native Doctors. The total number of 
qualified medical officers sent out of the Institution from the com¬ 
mencement has been 107, of whom 16 were Sub-As.si,stant Surge¬ 
ons and 91 Native Doctors. Of the students, 78—viz. 28 of the 
upper class, and 50 of the lower—received scholarships from Go- 
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veniincnt, while 2 of the forinor aud 23 of the latter were heing 
educated at the expense of districts or municipalities, and were 
in many cases, the sons of native practitioners. 

During the year 74,324! books, valued at Rs. 28,550, were sold at 
cost price ; books and maps, to the value of Rs. 1,178, were dis¬ 
tributed gratuitously for use in Vernacular Schools ; 20",093 
books, valued at Rs. C,330, w'erc distributed as prizes; 892 books, 
worth Rs. 134, were supplied to jails for the use of pristmers ; 
and 548 books costing Rs. 1,198, were supplied to the libraries 
of Colleges aud District schools. 

Oudlc .—The stira of £41,193 was spent on the education of 
S(),(i83 pupils in 642 schools. Of this sum £21,773 w'as from ini- 
jierial and £1,941 from local sources. The cess of I percent, on 
the laud revenue yielded £10,423. Of the institutions 570 were 
Government with 25,831 pupils costing £9,065 from imperial and 
£8,157 from local funds. There v'crc 72 Independent institutions 
with 4,852 pupils receiving £5,229 as gr.ants-in-aid and spending 
£5,343 more. Of .all the 25upils 13,715 belonged to the landed 
and 5,439 to the serving class; 2,210 w'ere children of jU’ofo.ssioiial 
men, 5,499 of traders, 2,174 of artisans and 1,040 of others. As 
to creed 91 were Chrislians. 'J'liere were 8,410 Brahmins, 3,881 
Ch.attrccs, 7,005 Vaisas and Kyaths, 4,001 Soodras, or 23,367 
Hindoos in all. There were 7,143 Mahomedans and 80 ethers. 
There were 006 students in the aided Canning College. Of these 
492 read English, 457 Oordoo, 46 Hindee, 07 Persian, 55 Sans¬ 
krit, and 01 Ar.abic. 

The number of books sold during the year was 7,707 English 
at £288-7 and 35,278 Vernacular at £609-3. There are libraries 
atbiched to the district schools, and a beginning was marlo in es- 
tal)lishing vernacular libraries in connection with the vernacular 
schools, chiefly in order to keep up the reading of the sclmolmas- 
ters. A vernacular newspsiper is edited in the department and 
dislributed throughout the province to help in this way. 

Central Frovinces .—The sum of £49,576 was spent on the in¬ 
struction of 72,835 scholars in 1,694 schools. Of this sum 
£21,783 was from imperial and £27,838 from local funds. 'J’liere 
W'as one school for every 07 square miles and one person in every 
125 of the population was under instruction. Of the pupils 05,728 
were Hindoos, 4,511 Mahouiedans and 2,596 “ others.” The pre¬ 
vailing languages taught were Hindi, Marathee, aud Oorya,— 
the vernacular dialects of the r.aces of the North, South and 
East. 'Though the number of M.ahomedans uuder instruction 
ajjpears to be small, yet relatively to the Mussulman po]mlntion 
the percentage is considerable, 'The ratio of school-going Ma- 
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homcJaiis to the total Mussulman population is 1 to 52, whilst of 
the Hiudoos the ratio is only 1 to 108. lu the Central Provinces 
the education of the Non-Aryan races fonning, whether asGonds 
and Bygahs, or as Mhars, llhers, and Sutnaincos, so large a pro¬ 
portion of the population, continued to engage the attention of 
all occupied in educational work. Of the whole expenditure lo'l 
per cent, was devoted to direction and inspection, 91 to English 
schools, 21'8 to boys’ middle-chuss schools, 4'2'8 to boys’lower- 
cla.ss .schools, 4'2 to the education of girls, 3'11 to Normal Schools 
and 2 9 b) scholarships. Besides the above there were 8,890 pu¬ 
pils in 449 unaided schools. 'J'he Museum was visited by 91.566 
persons, of whom 11,353 were native women. Grants wore given 
to vaiions Native Libraries, not in money but in books. 

BrUink Bimna. —'J’he sum of £2(),473 was spent on 178 
schools receiving aid from Government, wdth 5,544 pu])ils a.nd an 
average daily attendance of 4,854. Of the 178 schools 2 were 
English schools of the higlicr class, 22 middle-class Anglo- 
Vernacular s<'hools, 140 lower-class or primary schools in¬ 
cluding 31 Budhist Monasteries, 7 Normal Schools, 6 Female 
schools, and one .Jail school Five only of the whole number 
were directly maintained by Government; the remainder re¬ 
ceived Grants-iu-aid, excepting'the Monastic schools, which were 
inilircctly aided by the supply of books and itinerant tcach- 
er.s. Of 272 unaided schools 149 were Mi.ssionary schools—all 
except tw'o being primary village schools, and 122 were indigen¬ 
ous secular village schools. 'J.'lie hirgest proportion of the work 
w'as carried on by Mi.ssionary Societies. Be,sides the Govern¬ 
ment grants of £7,280 the Tndepeinlent institutions .spent £5,049 
from endowments and £3,294 from fees. 

Mysore .—'rho sum ol £24,131 was spent on the education of 
15,129 scholars in 309 schools. Of this sum £12,259 was from the 
general revenues of the Province and £11,872 from the fees and 
endowments chiefly of aided .schools. Of the pupils 4,839 w'erein 
89 Government scliools, 5,088 were in 140 hoblee or rural schools 
and 5,202 were in 74 aided schools. In the first and third clas-ses 
of schools there were 79.55 boys and 1732 girls. Of these 0,595 
w’ere Hindoos, 1,823 Mahomedans, and 1,269 Europeans or Eu¬ 
rasians. It is estimated tliat at least 200,000 youths (excluding 
girls) who were of an age to attend school, wore left without in¬ 
struction of any sort. 'I’o meet this the system of hoblee schools 
was established. 

Coorg, —'I'he sum of £1481 w'as spent in educating 1,333 .scho¬ 
lars in 08 schools or 1 in 85 of the population. Of this £1080 
was from imperial funds. 

2 w 2 
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Be.rar .—Tlie sum of £22,779 was spent on tlie instruction of 
J2,]88 pupils in 3,363 schools. Of that sum £19,405 was from 
llie general revenues of the Province and £3,374 from local 
funds. Of the pupils 188 were on the rolls of 2 high schools, 
3,495 in 44 middle-class schools, 7,9‘20 in 206 lower-class schools 
and 585 in 23 Pemale schools. The following shows the propor¬ 
tion of male pupils according to castes attending the schools, 
to the total male population. 'The latter has been calculated at 
half the tolal population, which is very nearly correct according 
10 the Census returns :— 



Male ytopulsi- 
tion. 

Boys attending 
scliools. 

Percentage of 
boys to poj)u- 
latiou. 

Bralimius 

23,921 

2,880 

121 

Koonbees 

340,084 

2,039 

0'8 

Other Hindoos 

()87,2()4 

4,280 

0 6 

Hlahotuedaiis ... 

77,470 

1,700 

2-3 

Other c.istes and races 

497 

29 

•5 


Excluding female schools, there were IS schools to every 
],000 square miles, and 10 00 pupils to every 1,000 males, or one 
jiupil in every 99 males. Captain Wodehousc remarks that the 
j)ercentagc of lirahmius in the two u])per classes of schools must 
naturally be very high. In the lower-class schools the per¬ 
centage of Koonbees, who form the bulk of the agriculturi.sts, 
is not high enough but will rise. “ All over the world we find 
the same difficuliy of inducing the agriculturist to send his 
children to school, and of persuading him to keep them there af¬ 
ter they are ten years old. But then the Berar cultivator is 
much more in need of education than the tiller of the soil in 
many other counliies. The Kooubee is no mere farm labourer ; 
he owns tlic laud he tills; be is deeply interested in its improve¬ 
ment ; be keeps an account with mouey-louders and with the 
revenue officers; he is ahvays getting into debt and going to 
law with his banker or his brethren. In such a profession the 
want of schooling must bo contiuualiy felt, and the Government 
as landlord will lind direct profit of various kinds in insisting 
upon the Koouhcc parent’s obligation to get his children taught. 
It was probably in view of these paramount considerations that 
;Sir Richard Temple resolved to place the village schools under 
the immediate superintendence of the Deputy Commissioners, 
whose direct authority over the agricultural community might 
be justifiably employed in pressing forward a measure so essen¬ 
tial, and yet so difficult.” 
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CllAPTUK XII. 

A RCUmLOQ Y A NI) KA T1VE LIT ERA TURE. 

Archjeology. 

Archcvological Research .—Previous to tlic last quarter of 
tire Ibtli ceutury Europeans had scarcely any knowledge 
of Indian antiquities. The meagre passage.s in the Clio of 
Herodotus, the descriptions of Arrian, tStrabo and the other 
CIreek geographers still reinaiued the standard authorities upon 
the ancient history and condition of India. On the Continent 
Theophilus Payer had hegun the study of Indo-Bactrian anlicpii- 
ties early in the eighteenth century, hut it was not tintil the ar¬ 
rival of Sir William Jones that Anglo-Indian research hegaii 
to he guided hy scientific principles. As the Hindoos hecaino 
better acquainted with their coinjueiors, the suspicions which 
had at first induced them to conceal their sacred language wore 
off; and the Sanskrit furnished a key to the great part of Indian 
history extending far into the Vcdic ages. The Bengal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety was founded in 1784. It-s researches, conducted hy such 
men .asJonesand Wilford, soon attracted the attojution of European 
scholars and diffused a knowledge of Indian archaology ovei’ Eu¬ 
rope. Soon after Colonel Colin Mackenzie applied himself with 
great success to the investigation of ruins and the translation of 
ancient inscriptions in the Madras Presidency. We cannot men¬ 
tion even the names of the many illustrious men who devoted 
themselves to this study. British intercourse with Afghanistan 
widened the field hy extending inquiry to the hi.story of the 
Greek and Indo-Greek princes who followed the Alexandrian 
conquest. But it is to James Prinsep that Indian archaeology 
is indebted for its pre.scnt advanced condition. The success 
with which this great savan applied himself to the collection of 
Indo-Bactrian coins, and his interpretation of the ancient Arianian 
alphabet, constituted probably the most remarkable triutrqdi of 
industry and acuteness to be found in the history of archmology. 
His exertions unfortunately undermined his health and his loss 
has never been repaired. In 1814 the Court of Directors pub¬ 
lished the most valuable of Prinsep’s numismatic remains under 
the title “Ariana Antiqua,” edited hy the late Professor H. H. 
Wilson. After Prinsep’s death archaiological research flagged, but 
Wilson, Cunningham and Janies Eergusson, the eminent writer 
on architecture, with a number of others, continued to enrich 
the proceedings of the Bengal and Royal Asiatic Societies with 
their labours. The full reports of General Cunuingliara, who 
was for a few years ending 1806 Archaeological Surveyor to Go- 
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vcrnment, have not been published on account of the expense 
of preparing illustrations. Colonel Dalton’s valuable papers 
on the tribes of the Chota Nagpore country have been withheld 
for a similar reason. Mr. Fergusson’s work on “Tree and Ser¬ 
pent Worship” with magnificent photographs from the Budhist 
sculptures at Sanchee and Amravatee has, however, been brought 
out under the auspices ot“ the Secretary of State. 

In the autumn of 18G7 the Government of India ordered 
arrangements to be made for the preservation of ancient archi¬ 
tectural remains, and directed that lists should be ju'epared of 
tlie antiquities of each Province. It was also proposed to .sanc¬ 
tion four working parties, at an annual outlay of Its. 13,000 
each, for taking moulds and casts of the more important tnonu- 
ments. 

Madras .—Lord Napier directed attention to the restoration 
of the Tirumala palace at Madura. At the rc(picst of the 
Madras Government, Major Bobert Gill was deputed to make 
tracings of such of the paintings as still exist in the cave 
temples at Adjunta. The paintings copied by this officer from 
the frescoes iir the caves rvere destroyed by fire in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. In 1870 the Madras Government issued a 
small volume of papers on the remains known as the Seven Pa¬ 
godas, on the coast between Covelong and Sadras. It was 
edited by Captain Carr. 

Bomhaij .—In Bombay a party of eight students from the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Ait, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Terry, was despatched to Ambernath in tlie Tanna 
district, to take ])lans, casts and photograplis of the well known 
temples at that place. 'I'hc expense of the expedition amounted 
to Its. 10,714. The results were 70 casts and 35 photographs, 
and a number of plans not inked in, and of which the papers 
were rapidly being destroyed by the damp. Mr. J. Burgess ob¬ 
tained a number of plans and photographs of the caves and 
temples at Nassick. Captain Lyon, of the Madras Army, was em¬ 
ployed in photographing architectural remains at Beejapoor and 
in Guzerat, as well as the cave temple at Karlee. 

Bengal .—In Bengal a baud of modellers accompanied 
by a professional photographer and a surveyor as superin¬ 
tendent of the party, was sent during the cold season of 
1868-G!) to Bhubaneswar in Orissa. It succeeded in pro¬ 
curing 132 casts, comj^rising 110 separate subjects, 13 
sheets of drawings, and 80 photographs, from the various 
temples at that place. The labours of this party were sup¬ 
plemented by the effoi ts of Baboo Eajendra Lala Mitra, who 
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proceeded at the same time to visit Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, 
Kliaudgiri, Dhauli, Satyabadi, Puri, and Kaiiarak, and took notes 
of every ancient building in these places. Copieswere takenof forty 
inscriptions, several of which are in the Lat character, and one 
in Ooriya. The collection of drawings embraced upwards of 200 
sketches of arms, instruments, domestic utensils, furnitnre, cloth¬ 
ing, and the iliffercut styles of cnitfuro current in the 7th and 
Sill centuries. Three ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in the Ooriya 
character, alleged to c<in1ain the oldest legendary accounts of 
the Bhubaneswar and Puri temples, were also obtained. The 
third expedition wa,s placed uiuler the charge of Licuteuaiit 
Cole li. E. It had for its object the survey of the SauchcoTopo 
and the preparation of photographs and casts of the more remark¬ 
able sculptures. No report of the expedition h.as yet appeared. 
The other remains of intere.st mentioned in the Bengal Report .are 
the Mahratta temple of Ko])ari in Orissa; the Jajjwre ruins with 
the remains of a singular colo.s.sal imago, having a, peculiar head¬ 
dress like those found in Egyptian sculptures; and the monolith 
at Chundoshwar which a Mogul general attempted in vain to 
throw down. In Cliota Nagpore there arc the ruins of the 
fort and palace of Pacliete and of the extensive Jain temples 
of Telcoopy on the hanks on the Damooda, superb oven in ruin. 
In the Patna division there is the lion-crowned monolith at IJph- 
roul called Bhcem Hing’s Lath. Excavations were made alBnr- 
ragoan in the remains of a temple .supposed to have hcmi built 
by King Baladitya to eusbriuc the statue of Budlia tlie Ascetic. 
At Sowrya, lo miles north of Bettiab, there is one of Asoka’s 
edict or boundary pillar.s. Tlie Grand Kuttra—Persian C!mUei',a, 
pavilion—is a st.upondous ruin in tbe Riijsbaiiye district, erected 
probably by Mabommed Sujab about JG4;). No measures for 
the preservation of the numerous ruins of Gour and Parooali 
have been adopted since Gonr cea.sed to be the capital of Bengal. 
The ruins are so ovmrgrowu with jungle that it would bo diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to effect a complete clearance without 
endangering the stability of the buildings, the roots of treeshav¬ 
ing become firmly interwoven with tbe masonry. The most im¬ 
portant structure in the Presidency Division is the tomb of 
Klian Jeban Ali, in the Bagirliat sub-division, a Malioramedau 
local governor who lived 400 years ago. There are numcrotis 
temples and mosques in the Soonderbuns. The brick ruins in 
the Dacca district mark the existence of the Mahomnicdan dy¬ 
nasty. All appear to have been erected during the time of the 
Nawabs, and consequently within the last six centuries, and are 
constructed in the Indian Mahoinmedan style of architecture. 
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Tliey are ornamented witli graceful designs, executed in “ chu- 
nain,” more particularly about the doors and gateways. There 
are at present no architectural remains dating from the time of 
the Hindoo sovereigns of Bengal. 'I'he fort and place of Rung- 
pore are a mere mass of ruins, with underground vaults, suppos¬ 
ed to have been used as treasuries by the old kings of Assam.. 
The Rungghur or a.ssemh]y-room of the old kings of Assam is 
a building about 100 feet long, doublestoried, and covered over 
with a very fine arched roof. Tliis building was lately pur¬ 
chased from Government by Captain Holroyd, and has been put 
into thorough repair. 

North-Wedeni Frovinces. —There is no return. Sir William 
Jfuir, the Lieutenant Governor, took steps for the bettor pre¬ 
servation of the Taj and the buildings in the Fort of Agra. 

Punjab. —The collections of the Lahore Central Aluseum 
were largely increased during 1808-C.0. A Committee, appoint¬ 
ed to explore tlie country around Peshawur with the view of 
collecting the remains of ancient sculpture, added a large series 
of carvings both ornamental and representative of mythic scenes. 
It was also resolved to transfer the sculptures in the Peshawur 
museum to Lahore. A line series of remains from the ruins of 
Rokree in the Mianwallee portion of theBunnoo district was also- 
conti’ibuted. An account of the site of the ruins,now partly washed 
away by the Indus, was y)ublisbed in the official Pviijiib Guzelte. 
The remains arc fragmentary, owing to the perishable nature of 
the .substance employed in moulding them, vh., a soft lime- 
plaster. The coin cabinet received some additions, and notably 
some gold Indo-Scythic coins dug up near Puttiala and present¬ 
ed by the Ma.haraja. 

Centred Provinces .—An arclinoological society Avas instituted 
in the Central Provinces by Sir Richard Temple which has pub¬ 
lished some interesting issues of a Journal. No new discoveries 
of importance were made during the year. 

Ottilk and British Burma. —'J’here is no report. 

Berar .—In West Berar the few beautiful specimens of Jaina 
sanctuaries support the yAopular tradition that a. Jain dynasty of 
Rajahs reigned at Ellich])ore, and the numerous temples design¬ 
ed and sculptured in the rich luxuriant style called C\a- 
luhya may attest the hypothesis (probable in itself) that 
this country was long under one of the Rajpoot dynasties 
that reigned at Kullyan and Deogeer (Dowiutaba.d.) Thei-e 
is also a plain rockcut Bhuddist monastery at Pathoor. In 
Mussulman architecture there is the gate of the Narnulla 
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fort inscribed with the name and titles of one of the Bahmunee 
kings. There are also two handsome mosques at Futtehkelda 
and Rond Keira, the latter bears the date of lo82. 

Mysore .—The Administration Report foi‘ lSf)8-69 publish¬ 
es a list of 31 “ architectural structures and other works of art” 
in Mysore. The more prominent were photographed. An in¬ 
teresting collection of photographs of stone and copper tablets 
containing in.scriptions in old Canare.se, w.as obtained. Measures 
were taken to repair the old temple at Somanathpur situated at 
the junction of the Kavari and Kabani rivers, near Talakadu, 
This building, which dates from the period of the Belal Rajas’ 
and is probably G centuries old, is in a fair state of preserva¬ 
tion, though in great need of repairs to prevent a total ruin in 
the course of a few years. 

In Goorg the researches of Captain Colo brought to 
light some very remarkable prehistoric remaiiLS. Near Fraser- 
pete, within, a circle of half a mile, oOO cromlechs of various 
dimensions were discovered. Fragincuts of jrottcry and human 
bones were found and an urn full of paddy, the husk of which 
was in perfect pre.servation while the grain itself had completely 
disappeared. 

Towards the end of the year the Government of India issued 
liberal instructions for the collection, copying and purchase of 
valuable Asiatic MSS. 

Native Literature. 

In 1867 an Act was passed making it compulsory to register 
printing presses and periodicals and providing for the extension 
of the Copyright Act to all such publications on the payment 
of two rupees to the registering officer. The State jnirchases 
three copies of each publication, one for the India Office, one 
for the Supreme Government which will probably be deposited 
in the Imperial Museum at Calcutta when that building shall 
have been completed, and the third becomes the property of 
the local Government. The works are entered by the Regis¬ 
trar in a descriptive catalogue setting forth the title, the lan- 
^age in which the book is written, the author’s name, the sub¬ 
ject, the place of publication, the date of issue, the size of edition 
and price, with such other observations as the Registrar may 
deem necessary. Each Catalogue appears quarterly in the Pro¬ 
vincial Gazette. The Translators to Government generally 
sum up the results and report upon the character of the ver¬ 
nacular publications. In the North-Western Provinces this 
duty has been undertaken by the Director of Public In¬ 
struction. The general working of the Act checks the obscene 
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tendencies of vernacular literature, prevents the dissemination 
of treasonable and seditious publications, furnishes valuable evi¬ 
dence of the extension of enlightenment and secures for the 
country a permanent record of its literary progress. 

Madras .—The number of hooks registered during the year 
1868-G9 was 411. In the case of only 88 of these was copyright 
secured. The following statement shows the districts in which 
publication was most active :— 


Stations. 

English 

Book. 

Vernacular 
and other 
Books. 

Total of Books 
registered 
during 18GS-09. 

Madras 

91 

279 

370 

North Arcot 


6 

6 

Tranquebar 

i 

s 

9 

Madura 


1 

1 

Tinuevclly... 


12 

12 

I’alamcottah 

... 

5 

5 

Calicut ... 


11 

11 

Mangalore... 

i 

12- 

13 

Viz-agapatam 

6 

4 

10 

Cochin 

... 

3 

3 

Carwar 


1 

1 

Total ... 

99 

342 

441 


The books were in these several languages :— 


English ... 

... 99 

English, Sanskrit, and Te.lugn 

1 

Sanskrit 

... 23 

Ditto do. do. and 


Tamil 

... 191 

Tamil ... ... 

1 

TeJugu 

... 59 

Ditto and Hindustanee ... 

1 

Canareso 

... 11 

Latin and Tamil 

1 

Malayalura 

... 18 

Ditto Mala 3 'alum ... 

1 

Hindustanee ... 

... 13 

Sanskrit and Telugu ... 

3 

Persian 

... 2 

Ditto Canarese 

1 

Greek 

... 1 

Tamil and Telugu ... 

1 

English and Tamil 

... 5 

Hindustanee and Arabic 

2 

Ditto and German 

... 1 

— 

Ditto and Telugu 

... 6 

411 


A considerable number of books, especially vernacular works, 
was not brought for registration. 'The vernacular publications 
are usually reprints, though a few books of value, and heretofore 
existing only in MS., for instance, some of the Upanishads, have 
been printed and published. The reprints are, for the most 
part, of common religious works and hymnals. 

Bombay .—Native Journalism has made greater progress in 
Bombay than in any other city in India. There are nine 
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A nglo-Maratliee Journals, of which two appear daily, six weekly 
and one fortnightly. There are eighteen weekly Marathee 
Journals, three weekly and four daily Anglo-Guzerathee. There 
are twelve weekly Guzcratliee, one bi-weekly and one fortnight- 
13 '. There are one Persian and three Iliudustauce weekly jour¬ 
nals. Bombay pays as much attention to the vernacular and 
clas.sical languages of the country as to English, and hence its 
superiority. 

JiciUjdl .—The native newspaper literature of Bengal now 
comprises 4 monthly jiapcrs, 6 bi-monthlies, 17 weeklies, 1 bi¬ 
weekly, 1 tri-weekly, and 4 daily papers ; or a total of 33. 
'J'hree papers ceased to exist and six new ones were started 
during the year. The following numbers of books appeared;— 


English 


.. 293 

Hindee 


9 

Bengali 


. 420 

Arabic 

•>• ••• 

7 

Sanskrit 

• »» • 

.. 44 

Santalee 

* 4 • ••• 

4 

Mu.sulman Bengalee 

.. 34 

Latin 

• •• •• • 

4 

Ooriya 

... , 

.. 39 

Brijobhasa 

••• ••• 

3 

Oordoo 


.. 23 

Lepcha 

• • • • 

1 

Persian 

• •• • 

.. 15 

Garo 

• • • «•* 

1 

Ofbi-lin 

guals .or tri-lin 

guals there Avere : — 



In English and Latin 

... 4 

In Sanskrit and Bengalee ... 

33 

Ditto 

Italian 

... 1 

Ditto 

Ooriya 

1 

Ditto 

Sanskrit 

2 

Ditto 

Hindoo ... 

1 

Ditto 

Bengalee 

22 

In Bengalee and Brijobhasa... 

1 

Ditto 

Ooriya 

... 1 

Ditto 

A rabio 

2 

Ditto . 

Garo 

... 1 

Oordoo and Arabic 

4 

Ditto 

Odiiva 

... 1 

Ditto 

Persian 

1 


Arabic, Oordoo, and Beng.aleo 1 


Of the above 1,092 were registered in the office of the Ke- 
gistrar General of Assurances, and 13G in district offices. 
OF the books issued in the districts nearly one-third wore 
jrublished in English at Seramjmre, Howrah and Cuttack. 
Oordoo books Averc published at Alipore and Dacca. Three 
Sonthalco and one Ooriya book were publi.shed at Midnapore. 'the 
expenditure incurred under the Act amounted to lls. 3,382. 
The general character of the books did not materially change 
during the year. The most striking publications were two mu¬ 
sical Avorks. 

Korth.-Western Provinces. —There Avei'e nineteen Vernacular 
ncAvspapers published during the .year, Avith an aggregate circu¬ 
lation of 5,01 G copies. Of these 10 Avere Oordoo, G Oordoo and 
Hindee, 1 Hindee, and 1 Bengalee, Six magazines Avere also 
published, having a circulation of 1,092 copies against 2 of last 

2X2 
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year. All of these were in Oordoo except two Sanskrit journals 
published at Benares. The total number of publications was 4G8, 
but a considerable number of these consisted of periodicals, reports, 
almanacs, &c., which can hardly be classed as books. I’he num¬ 
ber of honafide literary works was about 255. Of the 408 pub¬ 
lication!?, 146 were in Oordoo, 107 in Hindoo, 99 in English (many 
of these, however, were Government reports), 28 in Persian, and 
11 in each of the Arabic and Sanskrit languages ; 50 were in two 
languages, and 2 appeared in three languages. New and original 
works were rare, the most being reprints, compilations, or tran¬ 
slations. The notification of Government offering substantial 
rewards for literary effort, began to bear fruit. Nearly 
one hundred manuscript and lithographed treatises w'ere sent 
for examination. The full reward of lls. 1,000 was gi ven in 
two instances—to Baboo Deva Shastree of the Benares College 
for a valuable treatise on Algebra, and to Moulvec Nuzeer 
Ahmud, Deputy Collector, for an excellent sketch of Mahomedan 
domestic life entitled the “Bride’s Mirror.” The Lieutenant 
Governor in his private character and at his owm expense, offer¬ 
ed rewards for sound works of a Christian character in the ver¬ 


naculars. 

Punjab .—At the close of the year there were 60 printing 
establishments in the Punjab, exclusive of Government and Jail 
Presses, at 10 of which typography was executed, the remainder 
beino- lilhographic presses. There were two bi-weekly English 
newspapers, published at Delhi and Lahore. The number of 
vernacular newspapers published in the Punjab, including the 
Sadik-ul-AMihar published at Bhawalpore, and the Bidia Bilaa 
published at Jummoo, was 13 as in the previous year. Of 
monthly and quarterly periodicals, there were 2 English, both 
published at Lahore, and 9 Vernacular. The number of books 
registered during the year was 571, few of which were original 

compositions. Of these, 

39 were English, 29 were Punjabeo, 

238 were Oordoo, 40 were Gurimikhee, 

103 were reivsiiui, 3 were Nagree, 

37 were Arabic, 1 was ihishtoo, 

32 were Hindee, 31 were Polyglot, 


18 were Sanskrit, 

The most noteworthy of the above were _ 

Hakayak ul-Moujudat, Dialogues on Material Objects; 
Asul-i-ilui i-Tabi i or Principles of Natural Philosophy, Part 1; 
Isharat-ut-taliin, Manual of ilegulatious for Teachers ; 

Naya Matiriya Medika, or new Materia Medica ; 

Mifiah ul-arz, or Manual of Geography; 
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Maklizan-ul-AIum, or Treasury of Knowledge; 

Dastur-ul araal-i-amnrat ffiuta’alika-i-sliadi wa gliami, Rules for 
the reformation of customs relating to marriage and mourning; 

Taslirih i-Insani, or Anatomy. 

Tarikh-i-Alain, or the History of the World. 

Tamhih-ul-Nisa, or Instructive Lessons for Women. 

Burma .—Tlie number of books published was small and al¬ 
most llie whole of them were of a religious nature, written and 
published for missionary purposes. Of current vernacular litera¬ 
ture there was none. 

No information is given of the state of literature in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, Berar, Mysore or Coorg. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that, with the exception of school-books, generally published 
at the Government Presses and perhaps a few Brahmiuical works 
in Mysore, there is little literary effort put forth. 
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ClIAPTEK XJII. 

THE ARMY, MARINE, MEDICAL AND ECCLESIAS¬ 
TICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Strengtli of tlie Army. 

The Coratnandor-in-Cliicf of tlic Annies of India, subject to the 
Governor General, exercises dii'ccd control over Jler Majesty’s 
Uriti.sli and Native troops in all India except AJadras (with 
Burma) and Bombay. The forces immediately nuder his Ex¬ 
cellency are technically known ns the Bengal Army. But besides 
that Army there is tlie Punjab Frontier Force of Natives, which 
is directly controlled by the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab ; 
the Central India Horse and the Native Corps in feuda¬ 
tory territory, which arc under the immediate orders of the 
Governor General alone. ’J'be Armies of Madr.as and Bombay, 
European and Native, are directly under the local Commander- 
in-Chief of each. 

The nominal and the actual strength of the three Armies, 
British and Native, in March 1870, was thus stated in the Legis¬ 
lative Council by his Excellency Sir William Mansfield just be¬ 
fore making over his command to Lord Napier of Alagdala;— 


March, 1870. 

Nominal 

Establisih- 

nifint. 

Actual 

Strength. 

Biiiisli Forces in liulia 

G 1,034 

05,333 

Mengid Native Anuy (including Punjab Fron 


tier Foret;) ... ... ... 

G3,131 

60,900 

Madras Native Anny (including 4,729 serving 

in Bengal, China .'iiul Straits) 

32,431 

31,202 

Bombay Native Army 

20,880 

20,178 

Total 

184,074 

172,013 


'J lio cstablisliments given do not comprise 7,080 officers, including 
those in civil ami miscellaneous employments. The nominal 
establishment inchides certain Corps under the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment in Hajpootaua. They are not in the column of “ Actual 
Strength.” Owing to the overland relief being in progress the 
actual strength of British Troops was lower than it would other¬ 
wise have been. From these slender numbers the Government 
of India propo.sed to reduce ten thousand Native troops on the 
understanding that they would be taken from the Provinces 
where they are admittedly not wanted, but that military 
.strength was to be carefullj’^ preserved where it is wanted. 
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The strengtli of the effective British forces in India on 1st 
April of each year since 1800 was thus rcturued to Parliament 
on 19 th May 1870 :— 





All liaiiks. 


Stations. 

Years. 

d 

O 

pS 

33 

z 

<jj 

To 

a 

Infantry. 

Total. 

Bengal 

IbbO 

•2,708 

2.811 

3,183 

220 

41,639 

47,8 10 


IHGl 

3,235 


35,920 

41,990 


18G2 

2,52.5 

6,7 07 


3.-!,027 

42.319 


18G3 

3,969 

7,02.5 

127 

33.857 

44,978 


18G4 

3.943 

0,882 

110 

.32,254 

43.195 


18G5 

,3,72.5 

7,080 

12.5 

29,532 

40,408 


18GG 

.3,.507 

6.328 

127 

27,424 

37,446 


18G7 

3.183 

6, .313 

100 

27,567 

37,259 


1SG8 

3,030 

5,093 

170 

24,510 

33.415 


18G9 

3,327 

6,499 

178 

27.658 

37,002 

Bombay 

I860 

2,132 

900 


0.2.31 

12,203 


18G1 

1,410 

930 


7,614 

9.90.3 


1802 

1,300 

2,147 

• •• 

7,019 

10,460 


18G3 

1,174 

3,000 

104 

'8,659 

32,997 


18G4 

900 

2.870 

99 

8,712 

12,077 


1SG5 

1,011 

2.723 

101 

8.012 

12,447 


I8G6 

991 

2.,524 


8,795 

12,388 


I8G7 

907 

2,5.38 

80 

8.404 

11,989 


1808 

581 

2,179 

90 

0,7.35 

9,591 


1809 

847 

2.GH! 

79 

8,495 

12,102 

Madras 

ISGO 

729 

55 1 


9,593 

10,873 


1861 

1802 

1,378 

1,304 

500 

2,924 

... 

9,300 

8,000 

11,244 

12.228 


1803 

1,205 

3,008 

53 

8.004 

12,990 


1804 

1,122 

3,405 

4.5 

8,701 

13,393 


1865 

1,039 

3,609 

30 

8,8.38 

13,422 


1806 

1,093 

3,119 

37 

7,790 

12,039 


1867 

995. 

3,003 

34 

7.397 

11,429 


1868 

883j 

2.800 

35 

0,418 

10,106 


1809 

950 

3,045 

46 

0,943 

10.984 

Abyssinia ... 

1868 

233' 

330 

87 

3,351 

4.001 


Sir William Mansfield remarked in Council:—“As aConmian- 
der-in-Chief about tohand overiny not incoi)sitlerablcresj)on.sihi I i tics 
to a succes,sor, I can only say that I dare not recommend a reduc¬ 
tion on any other principle. If wo reduce our troops to a minimum, 
we must have them in places where they are really wanted and 
where they are quickly available, and wo must pay much at- 
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tention to the military character of the tribe or population from 
■whicli our Native regiments are recruited. W^ith reference to 
our European Forces, according to the figures I have already 
read, it must, I think, bo clear to the meanest apprehension that 
■wo have reached the absolute minimum.” The Secretaiy of State 
sanctioned certain reductions in the establishments but not in 
the fighting strength of the British Infantry and Cavalry in 
India. But up to August 1870 no reductions in the Artillery 
and the Native Annies had been carried out. In the year before 
the Mutiny, 185G-57, the nominal strength of the British troops 
was 45,000 and of the Native force 250,115. 

Cost of the Army. ’ 

The whole cost of the Army in India, British and Native, is 
about sixteen millions sterling a year, or a third of the revenue. 
Of this 12J is spent in India and 8] in England. The total 
military receipts and expenditure in India will be found .at p.age 
255. In 1808-09 the gross cost in India, excluding Ber.ar, was 
£12,989,506 and the net cost £11,888,003. The growth and 
course of the gross .expenditure, including that in Berar, since 
the year before the Mutiny, are thus seen :— 


Year. 

In India. 

1)1 Eng¬ 
land.* 

Total. 

18,56-67 

10,858.963 



1857-58 

14,746,737 

• •• . 


1858-59 

21,000,000 

3,750,OOf 

24,750,000 

1859-60 

20,909..307 

.3,750,000 

24,659.000 

1860 61 

15,8.38,980 

2.750,000 

18,588,980 

1861-62 

13,681,900 

2,539,802 

16,221,702 

1862-63 

12,764,325 

2,144,737 

14,909,062 

1863-64 

12,697,069 

13,494,467 

2,075,935 

14,773,004 

1864-65 

2,292,683 

15,787,150 

1865-66 

14,360,338 

2,432,968 

16,793.306 

1866-67+ 

12,440,383 

3,38.9,408 

15,8^5,791 

1867-68 

12,898,169 

3,499,828 

16,397,997 

1868-69 

Itegidar Estimate. 

13,271,560 

3,293,905 

16,565,465 

1869-70 

12,980,000 

3,496,892 

16,476,892 


* Up to 1861-62 in round iimnbers. + Eleven mouths. 


I'lie military expenditure is likely to go on increasing every year 
owing to the gradually growing proportion of the higher grades 
of Indian officers and the cost of the Staff Corps. 

The cost of the English and Native Armies in India in 1868-69 
was thus divided: 
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Govt, ol 
India. 

[ 

j Madras. 

j 

1 Bombay. 


I. —Effective Services. 

£ 

.£ 

£ 

£ 

Armr anti (iim-i.son Staff 

2Cr>,;?7ff 12o,(!21 

187.250 


Ailiiiinistnitive Staff ... 

i(ir).2i:i 

4'.l.4(il 

,7(1,0,0 1 


Ite^'iniental I’ay and Allowances ... 

s.s.Ts.d.o:) 

1,511,172 

1,.34.7.(147 


Coiniiiissaiiat 

1,42(1,cS'J7 

42.7.0(1;! 

oJ 


Stud .and Uemount 

17S. .'iSo 

.70,4(1.3 81.108 


(..UDUiing 

()i.98D 

10,4i)0 

20,%) A 


r»nrrjick 

22r>,0(l!) 

51,744 

I 02 ,,s;io 


-Martial Law 

2(l,7ff5 

1.3,(177 

0,2.38 


.Medical 

210,001 

117.810 

]2o,n;i() 


Ordii.aiiee ... 

21;!. 1)07 

112 7.StI 

.308, .314 


KcclcHiastical 

12. .720 

4,(100 

.7,0.75 


Eiiucatiou... 

27.120 

8,.7i)5 

11,0(18 


Sea Tran.S|iort 

41,,711 

80,1)03 

4s,irKS 


MiscclluncGUS 

77.471 

155,080 

120.001 


Volnuteer Corps 

2,12,7 

1,84G 

757 


11.—Noii-hffeotive Services. 




Howards 

0,842 

2.4S0 

1,S08 


Uetired Officers 

G,o;w 

8,0(11 

1.1.37 


Pensions to Officers 

21.3.210 

255.45(1 

110.277 


Peiifions to Witlows and Orphans 

4,7SS 

8, ,8-27 

2.440 


Civil I’eiisious and Gratuibies 

8j7d0 

.7,510 

.7,084 


£ 

7,011,834 

3,01(1,784 



Total Army Chartres 

in India £ 

12,989,500 

In England. 





I'tores 




872,021 

Other r.ayments as in J lomo Accounts viz: — 




lb/Ti‘Ctivo Services ... 



],.301,077 


Kou-liffBCtivc .Services 

... 


1,045,417 

2,407,094 






Total Army Charges £ 

10,209,581 


Health of the Army. 

Taking tlio statistics only from ItiGO to 18G5 inclusive, Dr. 
Logan, tJie Director General of tlie Army IMedical Depar tment, 
remarks upon the progressive amelioration in the licalth of the 
English gariison of India. In that period the Army iluctuatod 
from 67,000, but 08,000 may he taken asjts mean. Tlic admis¬ 
sions to hospital fell in the six years from 124,000 to 94,000. 
Tile mimbcr of men constaiitly non-effective from sicknc.ss, fell 
from 71 to 59 per thousand. The number of dcatli-s fell 
from 35'28 per thousand of mean strength. But in 1809 cholera 
again raised the mortality. Nor in these calculations is any 
allowance made for the largo number now invalided, not indeed 
for discharge from the service but for change of climate. Where- 

Voi, XIV., Tabt II. s X 
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Health of the Army since 1859. 


as formerly a sickly man was allowed to remain in India till he 
died, he is now shipped to England where he once more becomes 
effective. Wo have compiled the following table from the suc¬ 
cessive Sanitary Reports. The rates are per thousand ;— 


Year. 

Strength. 1 

__i 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total ^ 
Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

1859 



45 '.‘^5 





1860 

97.882 

84 

30’77 



CO-9 


1801 

72,791 

82 

45-93 


21-3 

03-7 


1802 

71.009 

70 

28-11 


25'5 

02 8 


1^03 

04.902 

(i9 

25-08 

09-3 

13-8 

57-7 

17-4 

1804 

03,284 

02 

21-10 

.59-3 

15-9 

00-7 

18-0 

1805 

04,40.‘ 

00 

24-24 

50-4 

35-1 

C4-3 

21-4 

1800 

59,941 

58 

20-11 

59-5 

12-7 

08-1 

21-9 

1807 

50,94-. 

53 

30-95 

.58-7 

19 3 

00-4 

■Dsl 

1868 

52,232 

52 

20-11 

49-7 

13-9 



1809 



42-89 




■ 


In the second edition (1870) of his “ Statistics of Cholera” Dr. 
Edward Balfour of Madras gives the following informafion:—Cho¬ 
lera is separately enumerated in the Farliamentary Returns 
which w'ere obtained in 1846, from the three Presidencies of In¬ 
dia. Since the early part of 1817, when this (lisea.se made its 
re-appearance in the continuous form that it now assume,s, it has 
visited nearly all the countries north of the Equator. In most of 
those countries, how'evor, although its ravages extended over all 
the population, it only remained a year or two and then 
disappeared for a considerable period of year.s. But in India 
it has continued to recur, sometimes generally, and occasion¬ 
ally to a limited extent, year after year in one part or 
another of the country. In the period embraced in the 
Parliamentary returns of 1846, it caused nearly the eighth 
part of all the mortality of the European soldiers in India, while, 
of the deaths amount native troops nearly a fifth part arose 
from this disease. Out of 13,012 deaths of the H. E. I, 
Company’s European soldiers in India, in the .20 years from 1823 
to 1844, the deaths from cholera amounted to 1,741; and amongst 
their native armies, of 69,973 deaths, this disease alone occa¬ 
sioned a loss of 13,260, nearly a fifth part of the whole mortal¬ 
ity. 
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The lief urns for this disease, from the year 1845 inclusive, are 
less complete, but the following information is available ;— 


Europeans. 


Natives. 


liougtil. 

lls’ilrtUi!. 


lien 

gal. 


Mudrus. 

Yc\r3. 

'7. 

■■^1 

CS-TS 

... 9 

< E 

C3 

>* 

^ r' 

a o 

4- -r 

H 

S E 

K-'3 

'rt c 

5 5 

C- 

oi 

5 

4) 

Im 

i c: 

£| 
_ o 
7 >. 

*T^ 

s — 

- o 

— ® 
7 ^ 

•s 

CB 

V 

H 

^ ci 

•rS 

H 

ci'c 

_ c 

S o 

Ib-iil to 4,i 7 

1177 

j:b5 

1845 

321 

9-8 

3815 



1845 

7l>8 

9 4 

lS47-jd ... 

80 

4-8 

1818 

75 

(1-7 

3810 



184(b)2't8 101 

lHih-49 

110 

07 

1817 

22 

1-9 

1847 



1817 

78 

11 

iSEl-irO 


12-8 

3818 

3 

0-2 

l84cS 



3818 

93 

10 

lbj0’51 

8 

0*3 

IK 19 

20 

27 

1S19 



1819 

lot 

2-07 




185(1 

21 

2>p 

1850-1 



3s:iii-i 

183 

1-04 


(U 

2-9 

3 8.*) 1-2 

15 

]•« 

1^51 2 



1851-2 

202 

1 Sa'ii fdi 

20' 

T.i'l 

I8f>2;; 

155 

10*9 

3852-3 



lf'52-3 

125 

2 5 

Ib.'rd ;j-l 


ll-!i 

18 ;i-4 

01 

7-3 

1853 4 



1853-4 

2.Sr 


3«:i4r>5 

47 

2;b'> 

3851-5 

05 

7*2 

1851-5 



1851-5 

190 4-(l-l, 

Ib-'S-od ... 

f)'» 

277 

1855-0 

11 

1-4 

]Kr,,vo 



1855 0 

59 

1’2 

IbbO 57 

70i 

33 o.'> 

]M5()7 

ns 

77 

1850 7 



1850-7 

141 

•-9 

1853 

401 

D-lO 

IH.sr-K 

112 

11-9 

3857-S 



i8r,7-s 

177 

3 0 

ISil) 

478 

8*07 

1H5H 0 

47 

3-0 

1858-9 



1858 9 

22. 

3 9 




1859-0’1 

99 

r>hs;i85y-o > 




2«d 

4-2 

38RO 

580 

ri'oi 

IKGO 

•12 

3’2 

1800 



18'>" 

10 

3-4 


1005 

2374 

IHOi 

37 

2*0 

1801 

103 4*09 

3801 

04 

3-8 

IWl-J 

418 

9-0 

1802 

41 

31 

]K«2 

9(1 

2-51 

18ti2 

81 

2-0 

]8(>3 

lot) 

4-00 

IrOd 

39 

;vi 

1803 

57 

1*52 

18<!3 

81 

27 


IfO 

2'.'»5 

IHOI 

93 

2’.5 

iSiU 

()2 

1 -07 

38114 

112 

3 9 

1HB5 

1.0 


3805 

38 

2-9 

1805 

91 

2-83 

1H05 

133 

5 4 

3 MW 

4.S 

1 37 

IvOt; 

28 

2-5 

IkOO 

95 

2‘o t 

iHtiO 

95 

34 

^m7 

47ii 

13 81 

3807 

4- 

(Bo 

1807 

12-1 

3 37 

1807 

22 

07 

1803 



1808 

5 

0-5 




1808 

18 

0-0 


These tabular statements show how continuous this disease 
Ifa.s been, diiniuisliing in Madias in some years and increasing 
in others without any apparent sequence. But, in tlie I'hirojieau 
forces of Bcngid, in the years 184:1 to 1846-47, the rate of Cholera 
deaths per 1,000 of the .strength was 13'5. 'Ihe next two years 
the rate was 4'8 and G'T, and then, in 1849-50, it rose to 12 G 
per 1,000. Two years of great quie.scenco were followed in 
1852 3 and 1853-4 by the high rate.s of 12'4 and 1T9. 'Iheri 
again there followed two years of great (piiet, suoceedeJ by six 
years of activity, during which the rates were 33'05 ; 91(); 8-67 ; 
12'04;28’73, and 9’()1. Finally four quiet j'ear.s were followed 
in 1867 by a rate of 13'84 per 1000. In Bengid, fewer now re¬ 
cover of the European soldiers who are attacked with cholera, 
than of the Natives, the rates being 1 in every I'G to 1 in every 
2 08. Since 1821, the disease amongst Eurojreans has becomo 
more fatal. Br. Balfour remarks that sanitary preventi\'o mea¬ 
sures have latterly seemed to be regarded as of primary consi¬ 
deration, and curative means less esteemed. 
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The British Army under the Government of India- 
Durinw 18(58, out of an average strength of 31,560, there 
were (585 de:i.t,h.s, including those wide!) occurred botli in 
and out of lH).s[)ital, or a ratio of SO’ll per 1,000, as in 
18(5(5. In J8Gi) the mortality was raised by cholera and sun¬ 
stroke to 42'89, the higliest .since 18(51. 'I'lic dclailcd returns for 
that year have not yet a[)peared. Confining our attention to 
l8(58 we find that tlie principal causes of mortality were, com¬ 
paratively, 4 .S follows:— 




Ilatio of Deaths per 1,000. 



1803. 

ISGO. 

1SC7. 


• 

PTepatitis ... 


2'7l 

2-57 


I’cvcra 

c-.ss 

3 2.-} 

2 03 


A|io[)lcxy... 

2 7S 

1 -rg 

2-40 


('Ijolttru 

1-81 

1 -37 

13 34 

i« 

l'llLlli.si3 ... 

ir.5 

1 rg 

1-30 


Dyseiitpi-y 


1 -(iS 

107 


llf.irt, ilisoaso 

1 00 

1 (10 

110 


Kfspiratory diseases ... 

•70 

1-J3 

•34 

(U 

Delirium tremeua 

•33 

•37 

•40 

P 

Diarrlitt’a 

•10 

•40 

•40 


Wouiiiis and Accidents 

•10 

•40 

•20 


.\tn)|iliy and Auaiuia 

•10 

•34 

•17 


Jirnpsy 

•03 

•00 

•14 


Scurvy 

•0 

•00 

•03 


.Sniallpox 

•0 

•11 

•12 

All otlier oausea 

108 

2 "lO 

1-01 

Died oat of liospital 

1-dO 

100 

101 


Total 

20-11 

2011 

30-95 


Marriage and Ternperaiice .—On the 1st Jlay 18(58, out 
of 780 Staff Sergeants the proportion married was C7'94 
per cent. ; of 2,735 Sergeants, 1,201, or 44 ()2 per cent., were 
inarried; of 51,578 rank and file only 4,210 were married 
or fill per cent. U'he daily sick-rate of the unmarried was 
more than double, that of the married men, due, no doubt, 
in a great measure, to venereal disease. As in 1807, the excess 
of the death-rate of 1808 in the case of the married is seen to be 
due to the diseases peculiar to the old soldier—heat apoplexy, 
delirium tremens, and heart disease. 'J’lie enormous excess of 
the fever rate in the case of the young unmarried soldiers is due 
to deaths caused during the acclimatising process. In British Ke- 
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giincnts serving in the Bengal Presidency, the average number 
of abstainers, temperate, and intemperate was as follows :— 


1SC8. 

Numlxii 
i-oporle d 
oil. 

Abstain. 

€rs. 

Tempe- Iiitom- 
x-ate. pei-ate. 

Total. 

Cav.-jli-y 

Artillfi-y 

lufautry 

... 

279i)-22 

.'■jCl'o-'IS 

94877-03 

.37-79 
41 90 
515-21 

270S.0g! 49-.37 279.7-22 

4984-59 .594-19 .5()-_>0-9S 

22892-48- 1409-34 24877-03 

1 1 


Total 

3.3993-23 

594-90 

1 i 

30585-13 211.3 20 3329.3.23 


Of the abstainers 3.47 ]K.'r cent, wore daily sick, I'SG died 
and 4'08 wore invalidial. ()!' the temperate 4‘44 were daily sick 
l‘S() died and 4'31 were inv’alitled. Of the intemperate 5'82 
were daily sick, 2 (!,') dietl and 8'S() were invalided. If the sick¬ 
ness and mortality among tlie men of dill'erent arms of the 
service bo compared, it will bo found that the results are 
much more unfavourable among the Artillery than among either 
Cavalry or Infintry. 

Women and Children .—Out of an average strength of 3,196 
woiiKui tliero were lOl deaths, or a proportion of SlhO per 1,000. 
In 18(iG the deatli-ratc was 25-46, the lowest ever reached ; in 
18G7 it was 4(i-21. In no previous year on record had it been 
le.ss tlinn 42. The highest latio was caused by fever, 4-G9 ; then 
dy.seiitery and phthisi.s, each 4-38; child-birth 3T3; cliolera 
2'S2 per 1,000. The admissioTt-rate of 1,217 per 1,000 is 
lower tlian 1,359 pei- 1,t)00 in 1867. It is, however, to be ob¬ 
served that, although all the dca.ths are recorded, many cases of 
sickness among both women and children come under treatment 
which never appear in tlie ho.spital return.s. Among European 
children in 18G7, the a,(lmissions and deaths were in the propor¬ 
tion of 969 and 104’9 ])er 1,000. During 18G8 the admissions 
equalled 840 aiu} the deaths 8G'70, a return more unfavour¬ 
able than that of 18GG. in which they were 75T1 per 1,000. 
Of the 438 who died durii.g 18GS, no less than 73, or 14’45 
per 1,000, died of convulsioas, 89, or 17'G2 per 1,000, from 
diarrhcea, 41 of fever, 47 of atroph)', and 38 of dentition. Of 
the total of 438 casualties, 268 w'crc due to these causes. The 
remarkahlc iulluence of se.ason causing an increase of deaths 
from 2'12 in January to 16'45 per 1,000 in June is clearly shown. 
In 1869 the death-rate of w'omen was B414 per thousand and 
of children 145. 
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Invaliding .—Fourteen hundred and five men were invalided 
during the year, of whom 421 were recommended for discharge 
and 9(S4 for change of climate. The total ratio of loss from 
these two causes equalled 45’49 per 1,000. In 1807 the ratio 
was 47'28, in 1836 it w'as 49’04. In 1809 it amounted to 53‘89, 

Native Troops tinder the Government of India- 

The average strength of men present W'ith their regiments was 
40,770. The death-rate was 10 89 per 1,000. In four year.s it 
has varied 13’OG to 10'79. Adding the death.s of men on leave 
the mortality in 1868 was KM9 ])er 1,000. In previous years 
the total los,s of the regular Native Army fluctuated from 
15 per 1,000 in 1861 to 20'.'5I per 1,000 in 1861. Fevers 
in their various forms, rrspiratory affectimis, cholera and dysen¬ 
tery together caused a, death-rate ot 6’89 or more than one-half 
of the total mortality of the year :— 

Dcal/is per 1,000. 



ihilO. 

isoi.iisio.rstil. isus. 

—1 i L 

1 

IfiGO 

|lS(i7. 

1808. 

( holorft 

dTKl 

‘2 51 1 '07 -‘^^3 

3 51 

3-17 

1‘10 

Fevers 

3-07 

l’I2 4-2.r 3'8f rss 

2 7M 

3*(H 

2 38 

Oyecutcry and Diarrhceiv 

3-10 

1 '■ 1 ' 

2-15 2-P3: 2-20: 3 

2-01, 

1*77, 

1 07 

Respiratory discuKos 


i-Bij r-13' i-8;i| 1 ir. 

■91 

-97 

1*35 

Total from all canaea 

l(5*7ibl3ti7|l-l'«3'l3*J3U-7:H 
1 i 1 1 ^ 

11 98 

l 

13'0U 

10 89 


Out of the average strength of 40,770 men, 47,939 cases of 
sickness were treated, or a ratio of 1175’ jier 1,000. The largest 
monthly proportion of admissions, 127 per 1,000, occurred in 
in September, the ratio in October being very nearly the same. 
The minimum of 75 per 1,000 w'as reached in February. 

The immunity enjoy'ed by the Native soldiers from Apoplexy, 
Hepatitis and Venereal disease wuis remarkable at all the sta¬ 
tions, and the high admission-rate from these cause.s, and espe¬ 
cially from Venereal diseases, accounts in a great measure for 
the unfavourable results at severid places in which but for them 
the returns among European soldiers would be very satisfactory. 
If the mortality at these stations among European and Native 
soldiers be compared, the results are as shown in the following 
statement. Absent deaths belonging to the Native Kegiments 
tire not included:— 
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Deaths per 1,000 of Strength. 


Stations. 

Mortality from all causes. 

European. 

Native. 

Fort William 



24-47 

41-93 

Uiimpore 


• •• 

26 76 

7-58 

Bcniires 



1!) 61 

14-21 

VllahaliaJ ... 



28-57 

20-38 

Fyzahad 



10-86 

1 38 

Liuknow 



22-57 

6-78 

liiircilly 



lfi-78 

7-28 

Oawiipore 



19 39 

- 6 50 

Dcllii 



9-97 

23-05 

.Meerut 



17 95 

401 

.^gi-a 



881 


Morar 


, , 

16-58 

2 87 

Saugor 



28-83 

13 37 

JuUtmlpore ... 



28 44 

2-70 

Urnhalla ... 



12-35 

3.59 

Ferozopore ... 



9.79 

3-94 

Moeiui Meer 

• •• 


23-88 

1-25 

Mooltan 

* • > 

' • • 

15-50 

3-52 

Feshawiir ... 

... 

*• 

14-32 

13-05 


The results here are si ill more markedly in favour of the Native, 
and indicate how much more serious are the ailments which at¬ 
tack British soldiers. The proportion of native soldiers invalid¬ 
ed was against 41'53 Europeans. Venereal diseases aver¬ 
aged 48 per ],<K)0 during the year. In 18(;7, the ratio was 45 ; 
in 18GG, 54; in 18G5, 61 ; in l<Sf)4, 4!); in 1863, 49 ; in 18G2, 
69 ; an(i in 18G1, G3 per 1,000. These figures contrast remark- 
alily with the admissions among Euroiioan troops. At Dum-Dum 
the proportion of Europeans was 374, of Natives 40 ; at Dina- 
pore 319 compared' with 18; at Allahabad 39G compared with 30. 
Besides the llegular Native Army the mortality of the Central 
India Horse was 8'81 per 1,000 in a strength-of 3,177, and of the 
Punjab Frontier Force 7'47 in a strength of 10,292. 

The British Army in Madras. 

On 1st January 1869 the strength was 10,168. The mortality 
was 20'6G per thousand, 62-4 were constantly sick, G2'41 were 
invalided and the admissions were 1399'48. The following table 
shews the relative healthiness of stations during 18G8 contras¬ 
ted with the average of the five previous years :— 
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Mortality in 

Itatios 


per thousand. 


.A verage of pre- 

1S68. 


vious 5 years. 


Kart,St. George 

10 96 

15-7 

St. '.i'liomas’ ilount 

20() 

10-30 

Bangalore 

12 08 

15-12 

CaiiiuiHore ... ... 

13-85 

19-3 

Calicut 

14-28 

20 0 

Malliapooram 

18-0.5 

30-4 

Tricliinouoly 

17 01 

4-5 

Bellary 

17-8 

17-0 

Secmiderabad 

23 23 

28-5 

Kaniiitce 

17-85 

17-9 

l.’angoou 

IS-71 

8-4 

I'oiigIioo 

18-11 

27-7 

Thayetinvoo 

27-07 

14-0 

I'ort Blair 

12-86 

27-01 


'J'lie relative prevalence of, and mortality by, some of tlic more 
important diseases during tlie }a;ar are siiown in the following 
table. Tlie ratios are per 100 of strength :— 


Diseases. 

Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

B 

1) 

A 

D 

A 

D 

Ovsentery 

70-4 

10 

83 3 

O O 

87-4 

2-3 

Diarrlioia 

74-2 


98-1 


70 9 

0 3 

Gliolcra 

1-5 

11 



1-2 

0 9 

Fevers 


1-0 

133-4 

1-i 

181-8 

1-4 

All Miasmatic diseases 

KIiIbM 

3-7 

407-5 

3 4 

403 5 

5 2 

lintlietic Do. 

253 0 

0-3 

140-1 


292-5 


All Zymotic Do. 

840-9 

4-1 

580-7 

3-4 

817-4 

6-4 

Hepatitis 

70-4 

5-9 

83-2 

15-9 

70-7 

4-9 

Insulatio 

11 

0 7 

3-4 

1 -1 

4-0 

1-0 

All Accidents .. 

100 2 

3 0 

101-5 

1-1 

119-3 

3-4 


2 Z 


Voi. XIV., Padt II. 
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Native IVoops in Madras. 


Tlie mortality of soldiers’ wives as contrasted with that of sol¬ 
diers is thus seen;— 





Soldiers* wives. 

Soldiers. | 


Years. 


o 


il.itius Iter laillc. 

Katios rev inille.! 




A 










tv 










9 



Cases. 

Deaths 

Cas* a. 

Dealha. 




» 

U 








IbSO. 

2,8:a 

2,853 

130 

1,000 

47-70 

1,918 

35'23 



]8r.i . 

3,188 

4.212 

205 

1,321 

et 30 

1,789 

3.V7-t 


f 

1862 . 

4,i:,8 

6,280 

U3 

1,181 

33-20 

1.736 

25-66 


1 

! 

18f3 . 

4.713 

4,927 

110 

1.045 

28117 

1,034 

23-61 

All IndiA 

.. ■; 

1 

1 

18(51. 

3,011 

4.873 

132 

1.319 

30 55 

1,5 0 

21 93 


V 

Totiil 

18,821 

22, Mo 

701 

1.177 

40 43 

1,719 

28-40 


f 

18(57. 

1.309 

],U9 

18 

810'6 

131 

13S0 8 

19-9 

.^!adr{ls 









lSi\H . 

1 

1,291 

],109 

M 

857 03 

10-81 

1399-48 

20 66 


'J'he death rate of children in 1S68 was 54‘1 ; in 1800 it was 
Yencreal diseases prevailed anu)n^^t the Enrojiean troops 
to the extent of 4oo'8 ])er 1000 of strength, or one case of disease 
to -every 2'20 men. During 1807 the ratio was 412’7, and in 
1806 it was o02'2. 

Eative Troops in Madras. 

In a strength of 28,162 in the stations witliin the Presidency 
the mortality was 10 per 1,000, or 1()'12 ineluding sepoys absent ; 
the daily sick were 29 per 1,000 and the adiui,s.sions 707 iS. 
Amongst miasmatic affections, tlie Idghest ratios of sickness juid 
morlality pertained to Intermittent Fever ; then follow Diar- 
rhaia, l)ysent,erv,_ Uemiltent and Continued Fevers. Hepatic 
affections occurred oidy in the ratio of 1'5 per 1000. 'J’he .sta¬ 
tions in Burma and tlto Straits gave, as a mean, higher adtni.s- 
sion and death rates than stations in India. The death rate was 
highest in Burma. It rvas small even tlicre at the sea coast sta¬ 
tions of Rangoon and Moulinein, which is doubtless 2 iartly attri- 
hutahle to the facility for sending sick men to India. Table 
1 inds showed a more moderate ratio ; though at some of the sta¬ 
tions, as Chanda, Raejrore, and Sumbulpore, it was very high. 
Sea coast stations in India offer climates most favourable to the 
health of Native Troops. 
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III a strength of 10,.524 rank ami file the death rate was 15'6 and 
invaliding G5'B per 1000. On the hst M.iy 18G8, lO'Sa percent, 
ot all grades and all arms were married, of the rank and file only 
7 42 per cent. Tliis latter ratio, however, shows an increase of 
nearly 2 per cent, on the ratio of married men a.s existing on the 
1st May 1804, in which year the subsistence money for a 
wife was raised from Rs. 5 to Ks. 8 a month. The moan 
strength of men serving with their Corps in the Bombay 
Pre.sideiicy during 1808 was 0,001. Of these 40'7 w’ere daily 
sick and 1147 0 were admitted to hospit.al. Miasmatic disea.so 
continued to cause nearly 50 per cent, of the total .sickness. 
Venereal disease caused more than 20 per cent, of the total 
sickness in 1868, and 204 admi.s.sions to Hospital out of every 
1,000 men were duo to it. 'I’liese figures indicate a small dimi¬ 
nution in the prevalence of the affection, as compared with the ' 
preceding two years. 'J’hirty-one per cent, of the sickne.ss was 
due to Fever. Affections of the intestinal canal occasioned 7'4 
per cent. Drunkenness was tlie Ciiuse in 1808, as in the preceding 
year, of numerous admissions to Hospital, and the increase in both 
years was attributable to the .same cause, the rlistribullon of 
much bounty money. From the 'remporance Return it ap[)ears 
that, out of an average number of 9,104 men in the Army, 1-7 
per cent, were total abstainers, 87'1 were temperate, and 11’2 
were intemperate. Ainong the 157 total abstainers were 7'6 per 
cent, dady sick, and no tleath in the year. 

Among 7,979 temperate, wore 3'7 per cent, daily sick .and a 

death rate of 1*3. 

„ l,v928 intemperate „ . 5'3 „ „ '9 

„ 1,118 drinkers ) 

of malt-liquor only i 

„ 7,889 drinkers of both ) 

malt-liquor and spirits) ” ” ^ 

ffative Troops in Bombay. 

The mortality was 11-6 per 1000 and the invaliding .33-8 on a 
strength of 28-074 men. The daily sick was 39'7 and the admis¬ 
sions 1325-1. Fever Avas the cause of upwards of 45 per cent, of the 
total sickness. Bowel-.affectious and Scurvy prevailed in a great¬ 
er degree th.au in the two preceding years ; the increa.se beino 
attributable to exposure and imperfect nourishment in Abys.sinia. 

2 'A3 
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The Marine- 

The Indian Navy was abolished in 1861. Since that time the 
Miiriiie charges have been £681,864 in 1861-62, £740,239 in 
1862 63, £oG2.29l in 1863-64, £580,382 in 1864 65, £561,004 in 
3 865-66, £568,873 in 1866-67, £956,539 in 1867 68 and £790,779 
ill 1868-69. The expenditure in the last year was thus divided— 
Burma £3.9,344, Bengal £303,274, Punjab £22,491, Madras 
£19,.500 and Bombay £406,170. 

The Medical Service. 

Omitting Berar the cost of the Medical Service employed in ci- 
v'il duties has varied from £222,482 in 1861-62 to £380,868 
in 189*^-69. Besides this the sum of £365,970 was included in 
the inilit:ftry charges of 1868-69 for tlie medical establish¬ 
ments emplo^d on military duty. 

Tiie'Ef'Glpswtical Service. 

'I’he cost of the Ecclesiastical EstablishiOent has gradually ri-son 


from £146, 286 in 

3863-62 to £363,590 in' 1868-69. 

The latter 

sum was thus spent 

;— 




t 


£ 

Governncnt of India 

... lo,.’).io 

Oudh ... ' , , . 

... 3,853 

Madras 

... 40,403 

Central Provinces 

' • 3,852 

Bombay 

... 33,b’01 

Jlritiali Burma 


JViif;al 

2.5,878 


_— 

N. \V. Provinces 

... 19,.517 


1(53,599 

J’unjab 

... 20,974 

Berar 

... 1,1’.-1 


The Government of India provides chaplains for the troojis 
and officials in the principal military and civil .stailons ot India. 
The number of large stations having outgroi'''n the strength 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-i^oluntary system 
is in operation. Government gives grants in aid of the erection 
of station churches within certain limits, and makes small allow¬ 
ance s to elergymep, both Protestant and RomaO Catholic, not on 
the establishment, who supply cantonments and ^stations for which 
there are no chaplains. Roman Catholic prh-sts are employed 
only for Roman Catholic soldier’s and convicts. "J be establishment 
of chaplains is twofold—Eiriscopalian and Pfesbyterian. The 
former consists of 85 in Bengal, 40 in Madras a\ud 28 in Bombay. 
The latter consists of 8 in Bengal, 4 in Madras land 4 in Bombay. 
Chaplains are divided into Senior and Junijoi'- I’hose of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a month ay Juniors and Rs. 
800 as Seniors. The Lord Bishop of Calcuttia is Metropolitan 
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of India, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. Madras and Bom¬ 
bay have each a Bishop. In each diocese tlie only otlier dig¬ 
nitary is ail Arcliiieacon appointed by the Bishop. Chaplains 
are selected by the Secretary of State. 

The relation of the Government of India to the religious en¬ 
dowments of Hindoos, Mahoniedaus, Buddhists and non-Chris- 
tian.3 generally, was defined by Act XX. of 1863, Up to that 
year in the case of some cudowinents the manager had been no¬ 
minated by the Government, or the nomination of the manager 
had been subject to confirmation by Government. In the case 
of other religions endowments the management was ve.sted in 
private person.s. Thi.s Act provides that, in the latter class of 
cases, the endowments .shall be wholly free from Government in¬ 
terference, the manager remaining subject only to the usual 
control of the Civil Courts. In ca.sc.s belonging to the former 
class Government is once for all, in the first instan.ee, to appoint 
a Committee to exercise all the powers hitherto exercised by 
Government, vacancies in the Committee being filled up by elec¬ 
tion. 'I’he earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments 
to which the Regulations repealed b}^ the Act relate, but section 
XXII. is of general applica tion, and severs Government from all 
future connection with Religious Trusts in any part of India. 
The quantity of laud and money in the possession of non-Chris¬ 
tian religious bodies in India is very large. 
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Tlie Fweign Trade of India. 


CFIAPTER XIV. 

TEADE, NA VIOATION AND EMIGRATION 
The Foreign Trade from the Earliest Period- 
Tlie foreign trade of India sto(»d :i.t somewhat less tlian seven 
millions sterling in value, or £0,911,774, in lb 13-14, th^ last 
year of the Mast India Company’s inouojioly. The trade donhled 
in the ne.vt twenty years during which the Cliina monopoly con¬ 
tinued to exist, it stood at £14,342,280 in 1834-oo. In the 
suhsccpient thirty years, or in 1 bOo OO, it reached its highest point 
in value, £123,813,004. In 1800-07, from a fall in the inflated 
price of cotton, it stood at £9o,440,l09, and in 1809-70, it reach¬ 
ed the healthy level of 100,39-7,0.oo. In round numbers the for¬ 
eign trade of India may he taken at above a hundred millions 
sterling in value, and the coasting trade at twenty-five inillions, 
or about 120 millions sterling in all. 'J’ho East India Company, 
though established in lo99, exported only 4.520 tons in 11 ves¬ 
sels to India, the South Sea and China in 1089. From 1795-90 
to 1884-35 the trade was as follows:— 



sbirs. 

Tons. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1705-96 

170 


£ 

£ 

£ 


tilO 

82,HI t 




iyi:U4 

222 

77.102 

2,206,06^ 

4,645,10(1 

6.911,774 



87,r>2i 

3,»36,7im 

6,270.833 

10,21(5 508 


:m 

124.100 

2,r)*d).445 

r),;>:>2.o;u 

8,121,179 


223 

120,635 • 

2,U1!),431 

4,51)0,902 



'Pho following table presents an e])i(ome of the tnide from the 
abolition of the China monojroly to the close of 1809-70, show¬ 
ing its rapid growth;— ' 


Titxio of till liulin it. tntide fio«*. 


Tear. 




ExjioHs, 45 

(iraiid To- 

En- 

tOK'd. 

Entered. 

-Moi fhan- 
tlihe. 

Trjjiisuro. 

Merclmii 

disc. 

Treasarc. 

t.d. 

£ 

1H3435 



•),201,109 

1,893.023 

7,903.420 

194,741: 14,342.290 

Avernjje of 5 rears 








end inc' 1838-39 



4 970.618 

2.345,335 

11,071,529 

251.999; 18.fl38.56l 

no ’43-44 



7.691,428 

2,7ti2.l64 

13,789,770 

4(i-J,7«2' 24,79(1,151 

])o. MS ’W 



9.1:56 120 

3,(17:5,249 

15,675.014 

29,204.92:5 

Do. ’53 51 

2,794 

999,941 

11,068,538 

4,792,802 

19,023.1’95 

994.030, 3.',«C8.-Wf, 

1)0. ’58 159 

-4,'IMI 

1.518 754 

15,:)77.3»2 

11,275, >5()' 24,924,77(' 

922.701; 62.7(10.013 

no.’(Boi 

.5,820 

2,(191.290 

2:5.971.4.52 

17,091,316 

42.146 589 

1.022 697 

84.232.053 

1864-(55 

45,157 

2,117,371 

28.150.92:5 

21.363,3.52 

68,027.016 

1,444.775; 118.98(5.065 

186.V66 

6.865 

1,958,168 

29,.599,228 

26..557,:H>I 

65,491.123 

2,165.:V.2 

123,813 (H14 

1866-67 

5.118 

1.722,195 

;-iO,63H,281 

14,698.0.>] 

47,729,612 

2,473.165 

95,440.1()« 

1867-OS 

5,632 

2,049,178 

37,902.5(50 

11,657,968 

49,8:46,75.5 

1,641,:)38 

101.0,38,021 

1868 (59 

3,950 

1,783,584 

35,990.142 

15,155.954 

53,0(52,165 

l,3l'5.680 

a'5,(U3,841 

186970 

4,053 

1,739,402 

32,027,620 

li',900,897 

52,471,376 

1,042,353 

100,395,056 


The trade of British India in each year from 1834-30 to 1809- 
70 is seen in the following tables:— 







From 1834-35. 


41’i 


Yearp. 

Total of Morcliiindizc & rreiifiiiie. 

Total. 

lin|>ori.s. 

Jfx ports. 

1834 36 

£ 

0,154,130 

£ 

8,188,1G2 

<£ 

14,342,292 

1835 36 

0,928,312 

11,214,604 

18,142,916 

1836-37 

7,573.157 

13,504,117 

21.077,274 

1837-38 

7,672,572 

11,683.437 

19,256,009 

1838 39 

8.251,595 

■12,122,075 

20.374,270 

Annual Average 

7,315,953 

1 1.322.599 

18.03s.552 

1839-10 

7,776,500 

1 1.333,268 

19,109.768 

1840-41 

10.202,193 

13,822,069 

24.024,262 

1841-42 

9,629,901 

14,340,292 

23.970,193 

1842 43 

1 1,040,895 

13.767.621 

24,814,516 

1843 44 

13,612.470 

i 7.999,654 

31,612.030 

Amiual Average 

10,453.592 

14,252.561 

24,706,154 

1844-45 

]4,50's537 

17,697,052 

32.203,589 

181.5-46 

11,583,438 

17,844,701 

29.428,139 

184 6-47 

• 11 8 6,586 

16.059,306 

27,905,892 

1847-48 

10,571 007 

14,733.435 

25,309.442 

18 48-49 

12,549. .307 

18,628,244 

31,177,551 

.1 imual A verage 

12,209,375 

16 996.5 48 

29,204,923 

1849-50 

13,690,696 

18.283.543 

31.980.239 

1850-51 

15,370,597 

18.705.438 

34,076,035 

1851-52 

17.292,549 

20,798,342 

38,090.891 

1852-53 

] 6.902,240 

2 ,.519.802 

38.422,103 

1853-54 

15,994,615 

20.778.437 

36.773,052 

Ataiual Average 

15,851,339 

20,017,125 

35.868 464 

1854-55 

14,770.928 

20.194.208 

34,965,186 

1855-56 

25.244.782 

23,640,444 

48.885,226 

1856-57 

28,608,284 

26.591,879 . 

65,200.163 

1857-58 ..7 

31,093,065 

28,278.474' 

59.371.639 

1858-59 

34,545.650 

30,532,298 

65,077,948 

A nniial A verage 

26,852,542 

25,817,471 

62,700,013 

1859 60 

40,022,103 

28.889,210 

69.511.313 

1800-61 

34,170.393 

34 090. 54., 

68.260,947 

1801-62 

37.272.417 

37,000.397 

74.272.814 

1802-63 

43.141,351 

48.970.'. 85 

92,11 2,1 36 

1803 04 

50.108,171 

60.895.8S4 

117,004.055 

A nnual Average 

41.062,967 

43.169,286 ■ 

84.232.253 

1864-65 

49.514,275 

09,471,791 

118,986,066 

1865-66 

66,166.529 

67.656.476 

123,813.004 

1860-67 

45,237.332 

50,202 777 

95.440 109 

18S7-68 

49,560,528 

61,478,093 

1,01,038,621 

1868-69 

51.140,096 

54,457,745 

105.603 841 

Annual Average 

49,314.735 

67,664,702 

106,979.437 

1869-70 

46,883,327 


lOO; 39 5,055 
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77m Foreign Trade of India. 


Distinguisliing Merchandize and Treasure since 1850-51 we 
liave the followiiio-:— 

___O_ 


Years. 

Merchaudize. 

Treasure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 

11,558,78' 

18,164,131 

.3,811,80 

S 

1851-62 

12.240,491 

19,879,247 

1 5,052,05’ 


1852 53 

10,070,861 

: 20,464,032' 6,831,.371 

1,0.55,228 

1853-54 

! 11,122,00C 

1 19,295,139; 4,871,95.' 

1,483,296 

1854-55 

1 12,742,071 

18,927,222 

1 

2,028,251. 

1 1,207,033 

Aunxinl Averatjc 

I 11,547,095 

19,346,070 

1 

•4,519,080 

761,111 

1855-50 

1.3,943,494 

•23,038,259 

11,.301,288 

601,170 

1850 57 

14.194,587 

25,338,451 

14,413,097 

1,253,420 

1857-58 

15.277,02‘J' 27,450,030 

1 

15,816,430 

822,438 

1858-59 

21,728, .579 

29,802,871 

12,817,071 

669,427 

1859-00 

24,265,140 

27,900,2o3 

10,350,903 

929.007 

Annual Averoye 

17,881,886 

20.7.31,103 

14,140,891 

855,09.5 

1800-01 

2:!,4'J3,71(> 

32,970,605 

1^^77,677 

1,119,.549 

1801-02 

22.320,432 

36,317,042 

iWoi.OSo 

0S.3, ,3,5,5 

1802-03 

22,0;!2,3S4 

47,859,045 

20,.5()S,967 

1,111,140 

1803 64 

27,145,590 

05,02,5,449: 

22,902,581 

1,270,435 

1864-05 

28,1.50,923 

08,027,018 

21,303,352 

1,444,775 

Annual Averayf... 

24.748,029 

50,159,950 

18,092,792 

1,13.5,851 

ISOo-OO 

29,599,228 

05,491,123 

20,557,301 

2,165, .352 

1800-67 

30,039,281 

47,729,612 

14,598,051 

2,473,165 

1867-08 

37,902,.500 

48,601,478 

11,657,908 

1,641,338 

1808-69 

35,990,142 

53,062,105 

15,155,954 

1,395,580 

Annual Average .. 

11,096,958 

55,802,871 

17,617,777 

1,801,831 

1869-70 - .. . 132,927,520 

52,471,675 

3,955,807 

1,042,3.53 





Imports since 1850-51 
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Quantities ^as^ar as can be stated) of Principal Articles and Value of Principal 
Articles and of other Articles of Forehjn Merchandize Imported from Forehjn 
Countries at Ports in British India in each year from ISOO-uJ to ISOS (59. 


Articles 

1S50-B1. 

1851-52. 

1852 53. 

1653 54. 

1851-65. 

Quuntirics cf tho l'iiiici]»al Articles 
uf Aicichaudizo— 

Cottou Twiat and Yarn... Lba. 




29,5.0,238 

38,016,363 

bulb.. ... .. CwtH. 

1,3»3,003 

1,754,131 

1,411,002 

958,424 

710,090 

Silk, Raw ... ... Lba. 

1,259,074 

1,015,32< 

1,011,013 

1,340,090 

1,140,1-10 

Malt Liquors ... .. Gals. 


. 


. 


Spirits ... .. f, 

381,570 

372,000 

195,17.3 

220 233 

211,009 

Wines ... .. „ 

383,373 

2'l,12o 

210,091 

221,028 

3,13,576 

Tutal value of rriucipal Aiticlc.H ol 
Furcigu Mcrchandiao— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

1,030,329 

1,301,131 

1,130,500 

1,300,013 

1,274,098 

Cotton 1‘icco Goods 

3,(M2,3t;i 

4,770,779 

3,007.433 

■1.,.i3‘.>,G35 

5,103,244 

Total 


5,101,913 

4,797,933 

6,739,133 

6,677,342 

Madiinery of ainiiuds ... 

2 o,ci:(i 

14,337 

20,457 

52,788 

120,303 

R.-iilwuy -Vlatoiiuls and St<*res 
AIcL-iIm. MaiiuLictuied, c.\,coi>t Rail¬ 
way MalouaU 

315,303 

240,701 

29,363 

217.187 

34,113 

2SG 071 

2i),832 

312,301 

Metals, Raw, cxocq>t ditto ■ 

1.552,017 

890.711 

400,sr,I 

442,404 

■ 005 374 

Total ... 

1,810,Oi'G 

l,lo7,770 

739,858 

1 

813,97(1 

1,064,613 

M.alt Liquors .. ... 

125,000 

117,595 

133 . 01 c' 

162,.551 

251,058 

Spiiits 

159,-190 

110,091 

00,10.* 

111,700 

125,225 

Wines 

273,815 

212,742 

181,5(13 

215.791 

240,874 

Totel 

558,350 

010,031 

430,081 

493,108 

617,157 

Silk, Raw 

210,101 

203,518 

239,913 

291,067 

200,708 

Silk Goods ... 

111,551 

130,001 

110,540 

110,955 

197,510. 

Woollen Goods 

218,818 

205,505 

143,027 

144,473 

171,005 

Total 

570,503 

535,087 

483,510 

533,495 

6:9,313, 

Salt... 

066,33,; 

833,618 

671,814 

111,3^19 

i 

00 , 901 ! 

Sugar, Sugar Candy, and Loaf 

-• 




.i 

Tot.il 

000,333 

833,516 

671,814 

111,319 

93,lK)lj 

Other Articles 

3,202.91)0 

3,012,032 

2,948,0.50 

.8,110,291 

3,658,119' 

Grand Total ... 

11,558,78^ 

12,240,490) 10,070.801 

11,123,060 

12,712,671' 


V«L. XIV., I’ARI II. 
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Quantities (as far as can be stated) of Principal Articles and I'aliie of Principal 

Countries at Ports in UrilUlt India 


Articles. 

1855-r.O. 

lf5tN57. 1857-58. 

1858-59. 

1859-60. 

Qtiantity nf tljc rrincipul 
AttioicKcf McicUaiuliito — 
Cot ou Twist uiul 

Yixni •• Lbs. 

20,8«l,tM>0 

21,7r.f,709 17.673,158 

31,111,30:: 

31,477,267 

Salt,... ... Cwts. 

2.027,r.Oo 

2,2u»,ll6 1,003,262 

2 m ,63t 

1,371,179 

Silk, Kaw ... I-b*. 


6(>1,87F 1,438,630 

1,817,013 

1,119,492 

JduU Liquors ... Gals. 



... 

3,85il,201 

Spirits ... Gals. 

470,!(ii) 

473,277 299,743 

567,031 

3.32,133 

Wines •• fia's. 

21)7,8SH 

267,576 320,861 

656,7i.( 

461,319 

Total value of Ptiiunpal 
Articles of FojeiKir Alcr- 
chaiidize— 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton Twist and Yarn ... 

1,414,27-1 

1,191,971 9i3,91i 

1,711,210 

2,017,115 

Cotton Piece Goods 

4,048,00r> 

4,911,333 4,770 70-1 

8,0^8,ll27 

9,651,813 

Total ... 

6,; (12,2711 

6,133.327 5,720,68-4 

9,803,143 

11,698,928 

llaciiincry of all kinds .. 

43r»,512 

21-1,433 405,403 

687,560 

871,631 

Jlailway M.'itcrialsfe Stoves 
Hetjils, Mauuf.ietuvcil, ex¬ 
cept Uailway Matbiials 

347,2:i3 

6-6,812 

1,233,578 

1,706,002 

7S8,anv» 

883,151 378 989 

447,011 

454,467 

Metals, Raw. except ditto 

711,20.") 

1 l,00l,‘.>5u l,(i01,337 

2,00 kOlj 

1,786,798 

■ Total ... 

2,282,801 

2,751,979 1,938,779 

4,274,766 

4,818,788 

Malt Lifiuoin ... 

340,(Jl» 

212,838 239,308 

424,928 

639,497 

Spirits ... 

185,118 

180,060 l(iti,2.53 

369,700 

241,449 

Wines 

229,386 

197,3M, 24F,e.85 

661,810 

445,629 

Total ... 

775,117 

020,103j 652,249 

1,359,438 

1,226,675 

Filk. Raw 

57J,337 

12a,130j 377,990 

604,903 

307,660 

Silk Goods 

138,768 

100,333’ 108,023 

1 

147,740 

224,116 

Woollen Goods 

l.'U3,0{)8 

142,797: 261,589 

294,258 

358,557 

Total ... 

647,103 

369,360| 747,602 

946,901 

860,233 

Salt 

275,571 

300,778: 271,966 

207,723 

168,444 

tiifiar, Sugar I'andy, and 
Loaf 




Total ... 

273,271 

300,7781 . 271,055 

207,723 

168,444 

Other Articles 

3,720,916 

4,016,141 6,947,263 

,6,]38,60(‘ 

6,472,172 

Grand Total 

13,643,49l! 

14,194,687| 15,277,629, 

21,728,671 

24,265,140 









Imports tip to 18G8-C9, 
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Articles and of other Articles of Foreign Merchandize imported from Foreign 
in each year from 1850-51 to lS<i8-fl9. 


ISOO-fil. 

! 1801-02 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1862 03. 

1803 04. 

1 

1 1H61-G5. 

1805-00. 

1800-07. 
{Ki.mcm 
.M ouUiN ) 

1807-08. 

1 

1808-69. 1 

ao.sso.sof 


19,493,879 

I3.6'M,I:!7 

17.901,92r. 

10,S92,(»73 

• 

26,719 280 

29,013,053 

],W7 Hir 

3,770,107 

3,793,332 

3,815,9 Oi 4,883,32(1 

3.724,055 


,1,!)03,722 

5,331,318 

i,4rs,ao; 


1001, noo 

J,-HH.,92r, 

1,276,77:1 

1 451,822 


1,027,990 

1,959,951 

2.HSB,0I; 

2,071,523 

3,0,38,000 

3,071,970 

2.983.232 

3,113,'>21 


2,2(8,298 

1,716,106 

4iv;.20{ 

018,092 

50O,0v} 

479,((57 

414.5S1 

598.3.57 


601,010 

8('4,727 

3’ 

308,591 

359 055 

470,090 

410300 

5('2,739 


530,942 

C85,545 

£ 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

i,T4hjb:j 

1,172-481 

l,270,3<il 

1,529,001 

2.191,440 

l,!l61,Mt 

2,572,700 

2,668,3,50 

2,770,931 

9 309.935 

8,77’,910 

8.300,2:;9 

10,410,602 

11,(135,885 

1],8I9.2m| 12,5j4,100 

14,999,917 

16,072,551 

Jl.OGSJlfii 

1',215,400 

9,030,530 

n,!)15,66:i 

]3,227,325 

I:;,sl6,3,-i8 

15,0! 16,sou 

17,098.207 

18,852,185 

870,251 

553,883 

5<>t) 5] K 

585.510 

551,150 

580,182 

601,716 

1,077,539 

794.509 

1,903,311 

1.509,5Si' 

1,105,8.'.2 

1.2t)7,24o 

0.85-032 

1,435,929 

2 091,417 

2,404,90(5 

1,691,813 

380,71S 

383 091 

■121.189 

418.073 

tl0^,l<4 

047 2p5 

073,050 

1.173,935 

1,139.280 

2.im.29S 

2 108,135 

2,579,219 

2,91!>,979 

3,147,828 

2 :i9(; 029 

1.914,371 

2,705 221 

2.700,365 

5,3:o,«n 

4,015,29: 

-1.075,777 

221,408 

4,995,729 

5,00->,;M5 

5,280,58-1 

7,481.651 

0,22(1,03;; 

4-18,-I?:. 

429,11 

i; 16,7,1: 

712,393 

471,917 

528.4S5 

55:3,021 

433,770 

411,323 

18],:i77 

251,309 

452 5»)3 

412.032 

324,8.52 

410,592 

318,223 

455,174 

661 271 

310,1 J» 

290 398 

339,329 

429 339 

402,393 

474.341 

430,153 

476,400 

671,OK 

970,001 

971,211 

1,438 01 1 

1,551.301 

1,1!)1),102 

1,419,-421 

1 370,-IrO 

1,307,350 

1,519,631 

404,870 

413.099 

392.359 

385.507 

3.9.31.- 

511.239 

423 SOO 

500,583 

730,034 

259,590 

193,112 

342,111 

■150,781 


357,380 

415,070 

423,598 

480,5181 

222.813 

245,050 

290,221 

01 i.'vO 

807 831 

5.83,132 


598,51" 

759,(;29 

887,279 

858,091 

1,(30 091 

1,453,858 

.1,041,095 

1,K1.751 

1,11.-,117 

1.588,72. 

1,977,011 

304,339 

280,093 

359,0 0 

315,032 

311.837 

205,289 

350,114 

677,17:; 

729,27(t 

220,270 

203,765 

382.312 

429. 38 

318,i;27 

563,305 

541.SIT 

530.RS5 

653,012 

521,000 

G19,45?s 

741,938 

711,776 

000,491 

828,594 

897 931 

1,21 ;,358 

1,3 2.8 2 

4.,7r7,0(if( 

5,110,981 

5,111.834 

6,225,. 27 

0,127.127 

7,023,759 

4,971,57: 

0,355,430 

(5,002.027 

23,493,710 

22,320.432 

22,032,384 

27.115,590 

28,150,923 

29,699,228^ 29.038,715 

3-5,7()5,783 

35,090,112 


3 A :i 
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The Foreign Trade of India. 



Total 05.G-25,449 6S,t)27,016| 65.-191 123: 41,859,994 50.874.056 53.062.1651 



















Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver. 
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Valut of Oold and Silttr iwporUd frovn and exiiorttd to Forfiijn Countries at Paris in 
British India in each 7/ear from to IBO!). 
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The Forei<jti, Ti'U(.le of India. 


Foreign Trade of Eacli Province. 




liengiil. 

Years. 


Imports. 1 

Kxport.«. 



Slerohaiidize. 

'I'reasure. 

jMeiehaiidizc. 

Tieasuie. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18.34-35 


1,999,131 

616,225 

4,092,044 

66.555 

18.3.5-36 


2,170,361 

6o7,169 

6,537,297 

56,599 

1836-37 

... 

2,782,896 

012,527 

6.688.211 

161,316 

1837-38 


2,403,905 

1,048,883 

6,765,370 

140,434 

1838-39 


2,032,152 

1,219,031 

6,791,021 

162,760 

Annual Average 


2,409,080 

812,707 

5,974,919 

117,533 

1839-40 


3,341,591 

1,226,787 

0,800,926 

200.017 

1840 41 


4,500,755 

918,808 

8,060,560 

146,206 

1841-42 


4,262,910 

989,618 

8,006,384 

159,155 

1842-43 


3,91.5,180 

1,048.712 

7,363,436 

72,934 

1843-44 


4,474,473 

1,752,376 

9,891,110 

185,795 

Annnal Average 


4,116,983 

1,307.200 

8.030,484 

152.821 

1844-45 


5,933,990 

1,581,365 

9,822,19/ 

396,543 

184.5-46 


5,232,017 

991,006 

9,815,076 

287,079 

1846-47 


5,313,413 

1,330.229 

9.234,393 

285.405 

1847-48 


4,071.361 

747,223 

7,901.857 

905,071 

1848-49 


4,356,014 

1,414.600 

9.038,804 

780,878 

Annnal Average 


5,101,485 

1,214,080 

9,174,597 

530,995 

18-19 50 


5,283,170 

1,214,865 

10,148,039 

354,206 

18.50-51 

• •• 

6,11,5.201 

1.889,484 

9.997,528 

276,329 

1851-52 


7,087.407 

2.306.470 

10,42.3,971 

258,58!S 

18.52-53 


4,993,675 

3,39.3,987 

10,738,555 

476,375 

1853-54 


6,673.366 

2,085,986 

10,133,304 

437,913 

Annnal Average 


5.830,564 

2,038,158 

10.288,279 

359,082 

1854.50 


6,509.483 

045,124 

10 655,851 

391,566 

185.5-56 


7.858,61)6 

5,479,854 

12,936,800 

112,536 

1856-57 


7,743,912 

6,428.573 

12,914.542 

529,425 

1857-58 


7,774.291 

7,186,211 

13,374,182 

205,249 

1858-59 


10,596,106 

5,560.321 

14,430,046 

85,892 

Annual Average 


8.114,498 

5,000,017 

12,862,284 

264,934 

1859,60 


12,947,119 

7,770,479 

12,508,490 

395,280 

1860-61 


, 12,020,634 

3,529,043 

13,198,759 

457,747 

1861-62 


10.230,394 

4,070,904 

12.955,001 

155.858 

1862-63 


10.241.961 

4,737,-195 

15,169,023 

458,364 

1863-64 


10,243.680 

4,836,539 

18,64.0,221 

688,544 

Annual Average 


11,130,758 

4,990,224 

14,494,299 

431,159 

1864-65 


10,757,689 

7,022,284 

17,759,475 

255,321 

1865-66 


12.377,477 

8,322,847 

19,321,388 

875,093 

1866-67 (llmontLs) 

13,408,715 

6,180,653 

16,866.679 

834,277 

1867 68 


17,507,803 

4,313,622 

19,873.661 

332,803 

1868 69 

• •• 

10,934,762 

4,390,829 

20,826,943 

439,375 

Annual Average 

• • • 

14,197,337 

6,046,047 

18,929,631 

547,374 



Bombay and Sindh. 
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Years. 


18.34-35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

\Annual Average 

1839- 40 
1840 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 
843 44 

Annual Average 
'844-45 
184.5-46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848 49 

Annual Average 

1849 50 
lf<50 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

Annual Average 

1854- 55 

1855- 66 

1856- 57 
1857 58 
1858-59 

\Annu(d Average 
1869-60 
860 61 
1861-62 
1862 63 

1863- 64 

^Annual Average 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

Annual Average . 


Bomb a y f leside ncy including Hindli. 

_Imports._ I Exports. 

Merc litindise.l Treasure. Slercliaudise.jTreasure. 
Converted into Sterliu^at the rate^f 2 ahillulcs' 
the Rupee. 


£1,758,686 
2,139,158 
2,157,066 
1,96-4,642 
1,961,122 
1,996,1,35 
1,806,337 
3,056,252 
2,847,328 
3,107,237 
3,691,061 
2,501,643 
3,773,182 
3,004,949 
2,701,417 
2,949,591 
3,040,718 
3,093,971 
4,110,714; 
4,545,704 
4,240,648 
.4,230,656 
4,492,915 
4,326.539 
5,058,852 
4,735 412 
5,047,423 
6,147,506 
9,339,942 
6,065,227 
9,379,339 
9,448,210 
9,468,965 
10,197,044 
14,270,9.50 
10,552,902 
14,462,860 
13,969,752 
12,465,295 
14,189,895 
14,704,521 
1.3,958,465 


£1,093,083 
1,340,536 
1,347,682 
1,462,675 
1,660,754 
1,382,266 
600,071 
799,299 
784,157 
1,715,167 
2,927,001 
1,366,351 
1,982,54.5 
1,332,655 
1,456,494 
1,094.015 
2,072,095 
1,707,081 
2.060, .505 
2,362,215 
2,448,190 
3,860,536 
2,208,480 
2,387,985 
1,188.913 
4,968,947 
0,847,637 
l',464,901| 
6,410,881| 
5.375,608 
7,524,320 
5,967,209 
9,487,785 
1.3,983.255 
16,130,459 
10,619,806 
12,196,508 
10,116,390 
6,237,886 
6,687,698 
9,627.872 
10,173,271 


£3,015,269 

4,447,759 

5,273.171 

3,511,1961 

.3,962,665 

4,042,012 

2,833,3521 

4,350,853 

4,516,251 

4,880,397 

6,153,712 

4,548,113 

5,126,553 

5,801,780 

4,604,897 

4,073,244, 

5,837,175 

5,088,730 

5,891,376 

6,599,045 

7,196,475 

7,004,404, 

7,198,817 

7,018,155 

6,724,525, 

8,136,950 

10,094,4b0 

11,52.5,684 

33,372,007 

9,970,734 

13,138,978 

17,150,543 

18,022,462 

26,341,808 

38,083,759 

22,667,522 

40,522,077 


£21,808 
19,981 
30,002 
93,791 
93,909 
51,898 
143,059 
130,979 
175,438 
117,545 
638,682 
221,141 
645,243 
463,185 
360,295 
306,704 
1,02.5.016 
560,089 
544,400: 
160,819 
452.732 
642,4731 
929,726 
526,030 
353,654 
417,9,0 
645,625 
507,439 
419,689 
468,843 
355,306 
414,338 
427,571 
534,601 
484,965 
443,156 
11,080,8241 


35,743,176|i,I 22,281 
20,758,817,1,225,158, 
25,190,3791,142,187 


2.3,788,906 

29,200,671 


830,097 
11,080,109i 
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The Foreign Trade of Madras and B. Burma. 



3B3i-35 
1835 36 
1830-37 
1837 38 
183S-30 

Ann aid Avsrcgt 

1830-40 

18iO 41 

1841- 43 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

Anvuui Average 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 
3846 47 

1817- 48 

1818- 40 

Ann mil Average 
)Hjy-5U 
1860 51 
18ol-52- 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

Annual A verage 

1851.55 

1865-56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 
1868-59 

Average 

1850-00 

1800-61 

lbOl-02 

1862-03 

1663-64 

Aunv.al Average 

1861-66 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 (U molitlis) 

1867- 68 

1868- 60 

Annual Average 


£ 

603,290 

472.326 
597,028 
603,5)2-1 
647,402 
564.794 
683,308 
768,933 

678.327 
681,180 
652.264 
672,802 

1,016,804 
840,013 
881,808 
076.664 
948,072 
040,660 
000,003 
807,823 
900,436 
840,531 
966,378 
90i,4;!5 
1,087,335 
1,340 386 
1,403,251 
1,355,832 
1,702.531 
3,307,667 
1,938,682 
2,02i,872 
2,1^0,028 
2,053,700 
2.133,181 
1,971,273 
2 , *230,150 
2,513,080 
2,450,001 
2,078,670 
3,005,800 
2,635,081 


£ 

153115 
112.700 
75,058 
128,543 
131,134 
120,302 
112,406 
68,146 
67,601 
79.413 
115,241 
88,663 
388,501 
172.298 
U7,109 
132.153 
317,190 
151.482 
121,437 
260,110 
207,398 
576.865 
577,400 ' 
366,or>8 
104,221 
862,4S7 
1,137.488 
1,107,264 
845,869 
830,460 
] 062,.04 
1,180,225 
1,353,591 
1,764,010 
3,921,81^1 
] ,-454,553 
2,032.633 
1,081,176 
705,521 
709,678 
1,908,744 
1,317,010 


k, 

886,108 

1,121,439 

1,278,801 

966 208 
1,020,183 
1,064,608 
1,228,463 
1,044,106 
1,243,582 
1,301,002 
1.208,655 
1,205,173 
1,041,403 
1.411,317 
1,610,147 
1,277,296 
1,212,403 
1,411,717 
1,272.884 
1,566,976 
l,058,8t'8 
2,121,614 
1.963,020 
1,710.660 
1,510.848 
1.906,609 
2,329,430 
2,566,170 
2,0(M),818 
2,091,756 
2,312,736 

2.621.303 

3.317.304 
4.974,277 
7,273,105 
4,099,745 
6,815,942 
7,607,332 
3,003,156 
4,237,500 
6,996,141 
6,532,026 




Annwd Average ... 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866 07 (11 moutlis.) 

1867 68 

1868 69 

Annual Avci^age ... 



1,422,276 

1,874,477 

1,628.364 

1.475,039 

2,029,622 

2,819,227 

1,231,342 

1>672,456 


















Trade with Principal Poreign Ootmtries. 
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Coasting Trade of liuHa for Three Years. 
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Foreign and Coasting Trade of Two Years- 


Foreign Trade. 

Twelve months ending Slat 
March* 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

Total Value of liuports—oxeluding Treasure— 

... 

1 Bombay 

Free of Duty .. 

1 Madras.. 

^Dutish Durrua 

Ilupocs. 

9:3,n,B79 

1,51,91,789 

19,00,486 

25.86,008 

U.29,811 

Uu)>ecs. 

18.03,908 
1,74,74 961 
l.>,6*).()7t 

2;i,51,696 

13.99,042 

Total .. 

2,91,29,173 

3,08,89,031 

fUcng-al ... 

1 Bombay 

Subject to Duty ...-(Sind 

I Madras ... 

Wiritibli Burma 

10.01.36,181 
13.49,84,507 
f)S,59.530 
2.74,72 294 
1,2(1,19.779 

14.09,30,391 

11,96.78,12') 

44,6f{.295 

2,79,72,581 

99,38,312 

Total ... 

33,94,72,241 

29,83,85,517* 

fDon^'a! .. 

Tut;il Value of Duly Free ! 
ulid Dutiable Imports ^Madras ** 

t^llritish liuriua 

16.93,47.713 

14,91,76.246 

(5H.68.966 

3,99.58,992 

1 :il,1.9,59(j 

11.83,31,292 

13,41,53,686 

61,26.279 

3,93,24.187 

1,03,37,354 

Grand Total of Imports 

Total V'aluo of ICxports of fndiun Produce, &c.,— 
e-xcluuing TieuMiie-- 

j IJoiiibiiy 

FiooofDuty.. ..-Jsiiid 

( Abidr.-w.. 

V.DiiiisU Burma 

:5,99,‘>1,417 

14,80.67,111 
29,(i8,00,<)23 
62,311,697 
3,54,81,7<'2 
55,08,854 

32,02,75,108 

14,70.75,608 

21,05.18,735 

71,811,400 

3.21,00,-j.Mi 

40,80,las 

Total 

iu,ai,‘J0,r)fl7 

40,31,27,187 

/Pcngal .. ... .. 

1 Bombay 

Subject to Duty ..--Sind 

( Madras.. 

VBntjsu Burma ... 

ilB,7S,4;i9 

23,:ii,a37 

2,I2.1<|.127 

i,si),;;7,7Bi 

5,89,40,806 
61,72 816 

17 03.080 
2,48.46,331 
1,20,46,235 

Total... 

11,15,71,724 

10,03,68,256 

fBcnjral ... 

Total Value of Duty Free ] Bombay 
and imiiablo Kxpi‘rts-{ Sind 
of ludiau Produce, itc. | MudraaS ... 

bBiitisU Hurrna 

20,72 81,591 
2L,66,78,-16J 
8(b63,H3‘l 
5,96,91,829 
2,44,46,605 

20,69,10,403 

21,56,91.560 

92,43,480 

6.73,0(),487 

1,76,34.433 

Total of Exports of Indian rroduce, Ac. 

Total Value of KxpoJ ts of Foreign iVlorcUuudiso— 
e.vcluding Treasure. 

Bengal ... ... 

Bombay 

Wild .. 

Madras,. 

British Burma ... 

51,67,62,321 

9.87,902 

1,24,40,462 

1,96,301 

2,69,579 

55,082 

50,67,95,443 

13,34,000 

1,60,20,663 

05,131 

6,11,207 

66.323 

Total ... 

1,3S,59,326 

1,70.16,313 

Grand total of Exports 

63,06,21,647 

62,17,; 3,76B 


Taiilf Values of Cotum Goods and of ihe iniiiui>ai Mclaia were reduced, on au 
average, 15 pgr contf, ou tlic 18iL MaicU 
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Treasure and Coasting/ Trade of Two Tears. 



----1 

Twelve months ending 3Ist 
March. 

Foreign Trade,— (Continued.J 


1 




1868-69. 

1869-70. 

Total Value of Imports of Troasurc. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Bengal 

Bombay 
yind ... 

Madras ... >• 

British Burma 

4,39.0ft.2R8 

9,02.10,0«8 

68.623 

1,00,87,443 

8,85,002 

4,66,'^6 529 
8,19,88.649 
56,840 
1,05,40,692 
3.30,662 

Total 

15,18,69,5-44 

13,96,48,072 

Total Value of Exports of Treasuie. 

Jsengal 

Bombay ... 

Kind 

Madras ... 

British Burma 

43,93.715 
82,41,370 
66.600 
11,79,000 
82,082 

15,66,781 
67.33.177 
1,24,196 
29,06 062 
03,362 

Total 

. 1,39,65,797 

1,04,23,528 


% 


tn 

13 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered and cleared. 

o 

p' 

a 

o 

H 


*0 

H 

f'Bengal 

1 F<»mbuy 

Entered 

1 Madras 
^Biitish Burma 

613 

l.B'6 

241 

1,747 

214 

6.04,656 
7,« 4 668 
51.517 
2,68.327 
91',887 

596 

1,08c 

860 

1,781 

231 

6.89.i:u 

6,88,2.33 

63.597 

3,(6.819 

1.01,619 

Total 

3,950 

17,83,584 

4,053 

17,39.402 

^Bengal 

1 Bombay ... 

Cleared ..t 

I Madras .. 

VBritish Burma 

719 

763 

181 

3,886 

665 

6,63,33r 
4,68.670 
4r>,264 
5.07.192 
3.52,608 

671 

714 

255 

2,950 

442 

6.24.401 
4,04 999 
43.219 
4,86..5n« 
2.67,096 

Total 

6,101 

20,37,1)30 

6,032 

18,26,883 

Coattinff Trade 

Between the Various Prosidciioica and Provinocs. 
Total Value of Imports of UcrcbniuiTso, excluding Tre»- 
sure, from one Presidency to another.. 

Ditto of Kxports of ditto ditto ... 

Totivl Valno of Imports of Treasure from one Presidoncj 
to another 

Ditto of ISxports of ditto ditto 

Rupees. 

9,80 67,344 
H,-49,S3,I79 

3,73,23,299 

3,13,81,648 

Rupees. 

9,45 53.871 

11 40,27,493 

2 20.17.810 
^ 2,13,42,867 


43 

> 

n 

a 

1 

s 

> 

<0 

a 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered ... 

11,956 

13,62,68 

10,293 

13,01,361 

Ditto ditto cleared ... . 

10,424 

13,60,20 

9,646 

13,40 904 








foreign Trade in Each Month. 

Total Vah'.e of Imports (excluding Treasure) in each Mordh. 
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The Trade of Bengal ami Bombay. 


Tlie foreign trade has been thus divided among the five great 
groups of ports in tliese two years :— 


Ports. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

Bengal 

liombay ... ... ... 

Madras 

British Burma ... 

Siudli ... 

£ 

42.591,823 

47.374,964 

10.218,675 

3,841,844 

1,576,432 

£ 

40,467,202 

45,358,763 

10,158,854 

2,846,824 

1,568,093 


Tlie ti’ado of Bengal is the riclier to the revenue, that of 
Bombay is the larger. The trade of Bengal is the greater in 
mcvchandizo, that of Bombay in the treasure imported to pay for 
cotton. Almost all the imports of Bengal are consumed in the 
eoimtry; Bombay acts, to a larger extent, as a bonded warehouse 
ibr neighbouring countries such as Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 
'J'luj following analysis shows the dificrence in the foreign trade 
of the two Provinces in 18G9-70 :— 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 


£ 

£ 

Imports of Merchandize ... 

14,833,429 

13,415,369 

Exports of „ ... ... 


21,569,155 

Re-exports ,, 

192.499 


Imports of Treasure ... ... 

4,662,652 

8,198,855 

Exports of „ 

156,673 

673,318 

Customs duty (estimated) 


843,000 

(including 

Sindli.) 

Do. actual iu 1863-69 

1,123,357 

882,336 


Inland Trade and Emigration. 

There are no returns of Inland trade from Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal. I rom Madras the Emigration has been as follows 
for thfee years :— . ^ 

















Emigration—Madras and Bengal. 


4:w 


1866- G7 

1867- 68 
1868-69 


To French 
C/olouies. 


English rolonics, 
exclusive of 
lieylou. 


... 10,198 214 

1.4.26 

... 2,354. 730 


From Southern India 57,856 go to the coffee plantations of 
Ceylon every year and only 33,595 are known to return, leaving 
41'9 per cent, to be accounted for. The emigration is poptilar 
with the coolies of Madras. They go to make money, and they 
live so badly from a desire to hoard that they often liecome the 
victim.s of scurvy and die. Tlicre seems to have been no cmi- 
gration from Bombay. From Bengal the number despatched 
was 10,274 against 5,154 in the previous year, as follows :— 


1867-68. 1868-69 

Mauritius ... ... 313 1,237 

British Guiana ... ... 3,001 5,014 

Trinidad ... ... 1,840 2,248 

Jamaica ... ... ... j 425 

St. Vincent ... . ’ 34 y 


The percentage of females varied from 38 to 43. The number 
of coolies embarked, under the Labour Act, for Assam, Cachar and 
Sylhet was 12,509, or 3,5/0 more than the number’despatched in 
the previous year. The total number of coolies received in the 
Calcutta depot was 13,955, among whom the mortality was 0-55 
per cent., against 2'58 of the previous year ; the mortality from 
cholera being 0-36, against 0 73. These satisfactory resvdts were 
due to the better class of labourers sent down to the depots ; to 
better management in tho depots j and to ihe larger proportion 
of up-country coolies received. The percentage of women to men 
was 54'61. The percentage of moitality among tho coolies in 
transit was 2'44 of which 1-99 was from cholera. The number 
of imported labourers in As.sam, Cachar, and Sylhet, remaining 
employed at the end of 1868, was 29,461. A new Act was pass° 
ed in 1870 to regulate the importation of labour. 

The flow of inland trade in the North-Western Provhices 
tested only by the Inland Customs line. Tho receipts for tho 
portion of the line iu these Provinces amounted to £471,819 
from salt and £48,860 from sugar. In tho Pnitjah there is a 
system of registering inland trade. The general'results are as 
follows:— 
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T/i^ Punjah. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cis-Sutlej Independent States 
Kasliuieer teiiitoiies (iuclud- i 
iiig Juinmoo) and countries 1 

44,94,040 

26,05,595 

71,59,635 

7,74,129 

9,60,197 

17,34,326 

on tlie i>!ofth-East Frontier j 
Cubul and countries on the) 
North-East Frontier j 

24,91,481 

11,64,527 

36,56,008 

llaj[)OotHna and Central India... 

25,30,051 1,03,34,873 

1,88,64,924 

North-Western Pi'ovinces 

74,25,067] 17,38,617 

91,03,681 

Bengal ... 

38,02,450 

12,98,278 

51,00,728 

Bombay and Sind 

35,12,375 

25,41,087 

60.53,462 

Other places 

0,65,183 

2,87,273 

9,52,456 

Total 

2,56,94,770^ 2,09,90,447 

5,26,85,223 


Tlie al)Ovc docs not include railway Uaffic, nor goods carried by 
the Punjab Government Steam Flotilla. The total weight of 
goods carried by Railway during lS(i8-G9 is given as 1,854,801 
inaunds. The up traffic of the Steam Flotilla was mainly 
Commissariat malt liquor—the down traffic was comparative! 
insigniticant. 


Frbiciiml Imports. 


Maunds. 

Dyes,. 32,276 

Cotton, ... 4(5,039 

Flour,. 13,541 

Fruits, .... 54,132 

Furs and feathers, 14,750 
Grain,... ...10,25,145 

Ghee,. 30,734 

Metals, ... 82,417 

Oil, ... ■ ... 29,739 

Oil-seeds, •.. 2,49,873 
Rico, ... ... 80,462 

Salt, ... . ... 4,68,300 

Sugar,... ... 8,15,017 
Spices, ... 11,209 

Tobacco, ... 11,837 

Cotton cloths, ... 40,000 

To the Cis-Sutlej Sikh Stat 


Principal Exports. 


Dyes, ... 

Maunds. 

... 34,310 

Cotton, 

... 27,405 

Wool,... 

... 25,572 

Fruits,... 

... 17,560 

Grain,... 

... 8,48,118 

Ghee, ... 

... 25,981 

Metals, 

65,204 

Oil-seeds, 

... 1,70,571 

Rice, ... 

... 2,00,509 

Salt, ... 

... 3,42,109 

Sugar, 

... 10,44,151 

Cotton cloths. 

... 88,158 


the principal exports were cot- 









Flmo of Inland Trade. 


ton. cloths, sugar, grain, metals, salt ami tlrugs; to Kashmeer 
and the North-East, cotton goods; to Cahul and the North- 
West, cotton goods, tea and dyes; to Rajpootana and Central 
India, sugar, cotton goods, grain, metals, rice, oil-seeds, ghee and 
dyes; to the North-Western Provinces, sd\t, fm/ihinina goods 
and cotton cloths; to Bengal, 'imsknuua; to Bombay and Sind, 
pushmina, dyes, cotton and silk. The following statement shows 
the trade during 18G8-G9 of some of the chief commercial tow’us 
of the Province, exclusive of railway traffic;— 





Imports. 

Exports. 

Totiil. 




Mds. 

lla. 

Mds. 

Ed. 

JIds. 

Ha. 

ndhf 



12,44,32^1 

1,04,62,364 

13,58,211 

2,20.78,G2( 

26,02,542 

3,25,30,990 

Biwurco 



0H,71fl 

4.22,o73 

38.791 

1,49,907 

87.500 

5,72,340 

IliHHitr 

Ui 



4,68,689 

42,5«{ 

6,39.639 

1.07,497 

10,"8,328 

Bhiwjini ... 



0,(11,019 

79,95.317 

1,45,61J 
1,1.),333 

fl,JW.7u» 

8,06,030 

89,14,025 

(JmbaU 



l,iiy,147 

63.90.932 

02,28,811 

3,34,480 

1,20,)9.7T» 

lAidiiUia 



1,9S,509 

14.32,018 

l.O.i.OOO 

32,901 

4.93,989 

3,02,115 

19,26 007 

Simla 




1,20,300 

2,(10,SO'.' 

39,459 

3,21,108 

30,97,869 

.) uiluudhur 



1.87AHIS 

22,48.853 

67,732 

8,-19,010 

2,51,Hi'0 

Kaiigtu 

L'mriuar ... 

. . 


79,190 

8,52,914 

2,18,880 

13,70 05- 

•J,OS,070 

22,22.966 



10,38,610 


6,01,991 

83,03 189 

15,39.071 

1,66.92,619 

Jjaliuro 



4,40,051 

28.37,401 

24,525 

1,80,134 

4,(i9,576 

30.17,695 

tcruKitoro 



3.91,610 

34,91,668: 3.00,210 

18,72,043 

3,05,08:, 

6,97,766 

53,63,611 

Kawal l*mdi 



1,Id,045 

10,57,530 

24,748 

1,72,793 

13,62,619 

Cioojorat 



15,3r)« 

1,10,002 

7,752 

45.120 

23.108 

1,85'188 

Jliolum 



10,36-d 

1,01,405 

6.6H8 

‘.’3,IS; 

17,04" 

1,21,654 

I'ind Uaduu Khun 



2,4i{,U30 

31,8!) 776 

1,35 87o 

15,52,66J 

3,81,906 

37,42,426 

•Multan 



5,02,101 

62.1-4,973 

2,1.8 926 

23.51,93', 

7,2l,0:)O 

76.66,910 

■llitmj; 

••• 


60,872 

3,73,297 

12.983 

4,5r),42h 

73,855 

8,28,725 

Dera Ismail Khau 



09.598 

15,42,053 

47,426 

3,34,25) 

1,17,"24 

18 76'304 

I'otthuwur 

... 


2.5i,7J7 

75,06,578 

1)3,839 

17,7i,85:) 

3,48,556 

92,5j;429 


There were 14 Companies in the Punjab, registered under Act 
X. of 18GG, of which three were Banking Associations, two 
Printing Companies, three engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
one was a Brewery, one a Club, one a Slate Company, and three 
others. 

As to the trade with Central Asia the Maharajah of Kash- 
mecr entered into engagements in 1870 by which a free trade 
route is opened into Kashgaria by Leh and the Changchen- 
mo pass. Mr. T. D. horsyth, C. B., is at present (August 
1870) on a commercial mission to the ruler of Kashgaria. Dr. 
Cayley, the Government Agent at Leh, reports that whereas in 
18G7 the value of the merchandize, passing through the north of 
Deh amounted to less than 3 lakhs of I'upees, while the customs 
duty amounted on an average to 20 per cent, of the value of the 
goods, in 1868 the value of the trade e.xcecdcd 5 lakhs of rupees, 
and the customs duty on an average fell short of 5 per cent, on 
the value of the goods. The follow'ing were the j)rincipal im¬ 
ports into Leh from Yarkand and Chanthau in 1808 :—^ 
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Imports. 

Weight in 
Mauuds of 
80 lbs. 

Value in 
Its. 

Sliawl wool, 

1.450 

72 463 

Cotiinion wool, 

1,000 

20,000 

Oharas (a resinous exuJaHoii of the hemp 
plant, used as a narcotic,) ... 

1,136 

42.600 

Brick tea, (from Lhas-sa,) 

320 

48,400 

Salt, ... 

Felt VU"3, 

14,000 

17,500 

2,757 pieces. 

5,514 

Silver ingots. 


14.276 

Gold dust, I t 

1,702 tolahs. 

22,12(1 

Turquoise, ... ]> From Khotan, 

2,500 No. 

5,550 

Silk, ... j ( 

47 

18,000 


The following were the principal exports from Leh to Yarkand 
and Chanthau:— 


Exports. 

Weight in 
Maunds of 
80 lbs. 

Value ill 
Ks. 

Cotton piece goods 

594 

44,533 

Goatskins 

679 

42,438 

Spices ... 

493 

19,748 

Sngiir ... 

139 

5,592 

Saffron ... 

JO 

16,000 

Broadcloth ... 

67 pieces. 

(1,700 

Pearls ... 

50 score. 

5,000 

Kashmeer scarfs 

135 pairs. 

17’200 


Ovdh. ihere was a very large export of grain owiiio- to the 
high prices ruling in the Agra and Delhi markets in conse¬ 
quence of the famine m Rajpootana and the southern parts of 
the I unjab. Mistakes were made in collcctino’ the statistics 
Avhich were useless. The railway between Luclmow and Cawn^ 
185,415J passengers and 218,302 inaunds up and 
180,408 passengers and o87,903 inaunds down to Cawnporo. 
Central Pro'mices .—Excluding Goverunient stores and Rail- 
inland traffic Las been as follows since 

1 Shr'i.f^oi •_ 
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ToriJi. 

Value, £ 

1803-04 

• S3 

... 108.311 

3,909.008 

1804-66 

t» * 

... 131.719 

4.380,251 

1805-06 


... 13(i,803 

5-519,700 

1860-07 

• •• 

... 175 501 

0,517,804 

1807-68 


... 190.438 

0,110.897 

1808-09 


... 209,089 

0,795,203 


Tills iucrease lias been occasioned cliiedy by t.lie lai’f^e export of 
cotton and the uinisiially large import of grain. Tlie exterior 
markets Avith which this trade is carried on may be thus exhi¬ 
bited. 


Western trade with- Berar 
Bombay ... 

Northern trade with Oentral In¬ 
dia, the North-Western 
vinces, and Calcutta, 

Eastern trade with Cuttack anti 
Coast distiicts 

Southern trade with Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and the Madras B 
sidency 



Tons. 

Value, £. 

) 1807 08 

90,392 

3 080,920 

\ ISOS 09 

114,107 

3,807,345 

) 1807-08 

7-1,157 

2.730.344 

j'1808-09 

80,700 

2,701,020 

1 1807-08 

20,707 

233,970 

) 18G8C9 

12,584 

193,918 

) 1807-08 

4,876 

59,003 

1 1808-09 

1,008 

29,374 


The principal articles entering into the trade in 18G8-G9 were : 



Imports. 

Exports. 


Maunds. 

Value. 

Maunds. 

Value. 

Cotton ... 

50,298 

l!s, 

11,62,524 

299,099 

Its. 

05,35,173 

Sugar- 

190,051 16,53.729 

102,981 

9,03,570 

Salt 

850,470 61,56;689 

59,596 

3,97,990 

Grain ... ... 

938,409 25,18,496 

980,512 

25,24,195 

Oilseeds ... ... 

90,773 

3,40,322 

58,236 

2,23,091 

Metals and Hardware ... 

200,178 

72,81,609 

87,171 

19,06,173 

English Piece Goods 
Miscellaneous European 

96,501j9G,83,316 

1 

40,720 

72,87,980 

Goods 

GO 

O 

39,62,087 

60,020 37,40,522 

Country cloth 

6,030 

4.35,944 

40,118 

34.75.025 

Silk and Silk Cocoons 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep 

2,030 

13,68,630 

610 

1,34,1.92 

No. 

120,236 

8,08,980 

44.355 

3.84,839 

Cocoanuts 

107,961 

10,33,370 

34,690 

4,84,192 
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hdund Trade of B. Burma. 


'J'lic following shews the traffic at Fairs ;— 

umber of fairs held ... ... ... 80 

Number of persons attending them ... 1,361,671 

Ks. 

Value of property of all kinds brought for sale... 60,10,132 
Value of property sold... ... ... 35,05,536 

which includes— 

English piece goods ... ... ... 6,64,509 

Country manufactures and raw produce ... 16,74,440 
Horses and Ponies ... ... ... 7,017 

Horned Cattle and Sheej) ... ... 5,69,079 

Miscellaneous goods ... ... ... 7,49,830 

Compared with the previous year these show a falling off under 
all heads, due no doubt to the unfavourable season and to the 
prevalence of cholera in different parts of the country. At none 
of these Fairs was there any disturbance, or any outbreak of 
epidemic disease except at Hurda, in the Husbungabad district, 
in January, where immediately on the appearance of cholera 
the Fair was broken up. 

BrUish Burma .—The trade with Upper Burma and the 
Shan States shews a great falling off as compared with 1867-68, 
the Exports having been of tbo value of £1,232,407 in the for¬ 
mer year against £1,478,117 in the latter, and the Imports 
£882,097 and £1,067,031 respectively:— 



Although the value is less by about £430,000 than the total 
of the preceding year, it is still much in excess of previous years, 
and about £500,000 above the average of the 5 years imme¬ 
diately anterior, in which is included the large aggregate of 
1807-68. The last named year was exceptional. Upper Burma 
had just recovered from rebellion, and its population required more 
than the usual supply of goods of European manufacture.; whilst 
owing to the disturbed state of the' country and consequent 
paucity of cultivation, a large quantity of rice was called for. 

Berai '.—For the registration of trade statistics 24 out-posts. 
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in East and !) in AVest Bciar aro maintained. Tlic rctuin^i .sliow 
iLo following results for the year 1 f5()8-G9 ;— 



Goods. 

Tons. 

Btipec.s. 

£ 

Exports 

\2\.n27 

r>,i»c,;;3,22i 

5.2G3..323 

Imports 

101,G8l 
Live Block, 

5,l'J,Sl,.a07 

5,<108,1.51 

7?x ports 

2!},2Sd 

t),07,003 

.50,700 

Imports 

G2,G83 

3,45,737 

31.57 i 


Tlie subjoined statement gives the exports ami imports aeross 
that part of the Bcrai’ frontier which hounds its western divi¬ 
sion. It includes all goods despatched aud received at railway 
stations:— 




Exptirts. 



I’-uporlM. 


Mannds. 



Mannds 




H'2 IhH. 
each. 

IlnpcoH. 

£ 

S2 ll»v. 
each. 

Hiipec-*. 

£ 

Cotton 

In 

2,0.',ys,0U0 

2,nn8.M»2 

M :v.i 

add -112 

31 (in 

Mij'nr and Goor 

6 775 


c.iiiii 

M i.-.Ti 

7,25 928 


W liout 

14.1 •79 

4n,c8r. 

4.»b 9 

l'.,n7l 

63,84:3 

5.;Is4 

Hide ... 

2,1 Bit 

n.i (57 

1.107 

(5o,:.i“i 

3,8H,:n7 

38,s:3: 

Olher Oiai'iis ... 

2,f>7.H.,9 

0,42.H 2 

(5-1.-HI 

:d7,272 

85.9(51 

8,.-9(> 

t>ii i^eudf* 

J4.140 

•1(5,H87 


10.07:1 

•42.300 

4,2h 

.Metal and Hardware 

Kujjlisli I'jeee Goods, and 

2M71 

1,28,944 

12,81'1 

98,532 

4S,45,824 


(.'oiintiy Cloih.s 

C,72.A 

4,19.712 

41.(571 



r'J.'i.ors 


ToljJicco 
Dyes 

'J'iiuber and Wood 
CIbco and Oil ... 
iOpinm 

lUiscellaneous... 
Total ... 


llor&os, Cattle and Sheep 
Total .. 



and cleanliness during tlie two large fairs at Dewalgaon (IJool- 
danah'di.strict) and Nagtirtass (Bassim Districl) were attended 
with perfect success. 'J'hc Fairs are loosing their importance 
and commtrcial utility by the rapid development of the pro¬ 
vince, and by its close alliance with Bombay, but they still com¬ 
bine very conveniently the attractions of religion, profit, and 
pleasure, though the ancient holy day is fast merging into tins 
modern holiday. The weekly markets, which flourish esceed- 


VuL. XIV., Faot u. 


s. JU 
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Inland I'rade of Mysore and Corny. 


ingl_y at all tlie towns and large villages, are of mucli importance 
to the country. By them are the wholesale prices regulated 
and retail prices kept at their natural level, and the rapid in¬ 
crease in quantity and kind of manufactured commodities now 
brought for sale at these bazar,s shows that the growing wealth 
of the rural population has created a demand for various small 
luxuries hitherto unknown, and for a better quality of all things 
consumed. A small cess is levied on stalls, and is spent in 
maintaining conservancy of the maikcts. 

Myaore .—The estimated aggregate value of all commodities 
exported from, and imported into, the Province during the last 
two years, is ;— 

Exports. Impoi'ts. 

18G8-6!) ... Bs. 1,08.01,180 ... 2,20,85,.884 

1807 08 ... „ 1,38,80,358 ... 1,03,01,000 

Increase ... Rs. 29,14,772 ... 03,84,384 

Coorg ,—The follf)wing c-xhibits the amount of traffic along the 
2 main gha,t roads down to the Western Coast as contrasted with 
that of the previous year;— 


Descrii)t,ion. 


Jxnuled Carts 
Jiuipty do. 

Bandies with horses and hulloeks 
Horses 

I’alaukeen or in’ineheel with bearers 
Bullocks w'itli loads 
Do. without ... 

Men with loads 
Do. without ... 

Cattle 

Sheep and goats 
Camels 
Elephants 
Asses 


Total 


1 

I’criamhady. 

i . _ . 

Sampaji. 

ISC7-C8 

18C8-69 

1S07-CS 

1868-09 

17,171 

20,441 

9,.311 

9,729 

7, (1(17 

8,200 

3!)9 

1,049 

242 

185 

160 

169 

1,118 

741 

701 

1.420 


3 

1 

17 

4 02i 

4,9!)(i 

10.78:! 

11,061 


6.181 

1,350 


.3, SOS 

10,2.50 

5,100 


7,771 

42,205 

20,140 


:),220 

5,188 

1.300 


GSu 

410 




1 

. 

238 

.38 

54 

• 3 

0 

30 



19 

45,275 

1,04,951 

49, .308 

24,292 
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CJIAPTER XV. 


RAILWAYS. 

Progress in Twenty Years- 

The first sod of an Indian Eailway rvas tiirneil in 18-50. In 
May 1.870 tliero wei'C 4,G28 miles of railway open in India. The 
largest line was pa.yiug more than tlio gnarantced rale of in¬ 
terest, and, during a European war, the 5 ])er cent, stock of a,11 
was (pioted in the inouey-markct at a premium of .six per cent. 
The revenue of the nine lines of open railway was neaily as 
great as that of Belgium, or £-3,709,382. The net and divisi¬ 
ble receipts nearly eipralled the gi os.s revenue of Denmark, or 
£2,520,952. A capital of seventy-nine millions sterling, chieily 
English money, had been sjient, and as much more is being 
spent as will make the guaranteed railway stock exceed the 
whole Debt of India. Taking the worst lino with the be.st, rail¬ 
ways which at present end “ nowhere” as well as tho.so which run 
between great cities, the whole yielded a return of about 81 per 
cent, in 18(1.9. Upwards of sixteen millions of passengers were 
carried, and only thirty-one were killed in a year of unusiial 
disaster. The pas.scngers increase at the rate of a million a year. 
'J'he good.s traffic grow.s in proportion. In 1809 the traiu.s ran 
121, millions of miles drawn by 1,174 engines and consi,sting of 
3,113 passenger c.arriagcs .and 22,393 w.aggons. In the twentieth 
year‘of the history of railway cnl,erpri.se in India., Bombay and' 
Umballa were brought within 2J days of Calcutta, .and Calcutta 
within three week.s of London. And this was done with capital 
and matei’ials drawn from a country 14,000 miles away, by en¬ 
gineers of an alien race to whom exposure in such a climate is 
deadly. The Government which, in 1850, s.anctioned experimental 
lines of 120 miles in Bengal and 80 in Bombay, has obtained an 
Act of Parliament to raise four millions sterling every year 
until 9,000 miles be added to the G,000 already open or under 
construction. 


Ettilwaya in 1869. 

Particulars as to the present and future length of the va¬ 
rious sanctioned lines will be found in the following table :— 


3 D 2 
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' 

d 

o 

*•5 

o 

Q 

Length 

‘fe ® 

^ a 

a'S 

s-s 

Piailway. 

<« 

cu 






a ^ 



a V 

hH 

Total 

ope 

43 © 

o 

c = 

.s 

(t narautced Lines .— 





, T 1 Main line 

Last Imliau ... j 

"25 

Lieif 

225 

203 

147 

(Ircat Indian Peninsula 

1,272 

1,184 

2i.)(l 

88 

, 1 tioutli-west line 

Madras ••• j ^■orlh-^vcst line 

522 

492 


30 

.”4(1 

215 


i;ir> 

Poml)ay, Baroda, and Conual India 

.•iS4 

3104 

20 

74 

( Soiiide 

109 

109 

... 


'! I’miiab 

24G 

24(1 



( Dellii 

920 

.310 


10 

(Ociit Sontliern 

vi7S 

108 


219 

Lastern Bengal 

1.G9 

114 


45 

OikU. and Bohilkund ... 

(172 

42 


(130 

tJaniatic 

Stiite J/tves .— 

100 

18 


82 

Calentta and Canning .. 

28 

28 



IS'ertliern I’unjab 

173 



i7;i 

Khaiiii'ffon 

8 

8 



Oonirawutteo 

Sulmdhtd .— 

74 



74 

Nulliattee ... 

07 1 
«./ y 

27.4 



Total 

(1,249 

4,(1284 

479 

1.519.4 


New Contracts .—Some of lliosc linos -were sanctioned in l8G9 
find consist of extensions of, or brunches to, railways in the hands 
of existing (,'ompanics. In making arrangements with them for 
the execution of tlic new works certain tei ins in the original con¬ 
tracts wore modified. A more definite power of control w’as given 
to the (jovernment over the operations of the Companies’ officers 
ill their preparation of the plans and estimates and while the 
lines were in course of construction. It was arranged that 
any excess profits over 5 per cent, were to he equally divided 
between the Government and the Companies. As the elause 
lelating to profits originally stood, it was provided that in the 
event of the amount which had been advanced by Government 
for the guaranteed interest being rc 2 )aid with interest, the whole 
of the net jirofits should go to the shareholders. The Govern¬ 
ment now arrange to keeji no account of guaranteed interest as 
against the Companies, and to cancel the jiast debt, which was 
accumulating at a rate to leave little hope of the ability of the 
Companies to pay it off within the terms of their leases. The 
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Companies which had agreed- to this avrangcinent to 
May 1870 arc the Great Indian Peninsula; tlie Madras ; the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India; the Scinde, Punjab, and 
Delhi; the Great Southern of India; and the Carnatic. 'I’he 
first three have been informed (liat the Government will waive 
its right to purchase tiieir lines at the expiration of the first 
2ii years of their leases, which occurs, in the case of the Grijat 
Indian, in 1874; of the Madras, and Bombay and Baroda in 
1880. 

Stock —The following table shews what was the locomotive 
and rolling stock on the 1st January 1870 :— 


ail way. 

Locomotives. 

Passen^jer 

Caniti^cs. 

Tnieks .and 

o ® . 

, o; 

4) _ oo 
S 0*1! 

5$| 

.^5 o 

H 

Former 

Xun.bor. 

a 

'0 . 

<u 

X ^ 

w' d 
c ^ u 

. 5sS 

,7 r- (13 



0) 

c: 

1 ^ 

.2 

|| 

Jiidiaii 

rd4 

23 

537 

000 

1 

(l.-cio 

133 

7,46.1 

(■ifc.’it Indian rcaiiifttila .. 

i.'JO 

28 

2(U 

001 

84 

5,702 

104 

fi,I>7l 

Madras 


3 

3 Cl) 

277 

2 

2.0HO 

172 

3.431 

Bcnibay, Baroda, & Ccutiul India 

G:J 


03 

IHl 

2 

2,874 


3,057 

f Scinde ... 

'25 


2.1 

(U 


071 


735 

•< rnujab ., 

SH 


38 

110 


000 


7H5 

(Delhi ... 


is 

GO 

130 

05 

003 

380 

3,25:i 

GrcJit Sinithorn of India .. 

15 

2 

17 

41 


215 

55 

31) 

Eastern Beutral 

43 


43 

300 

ill 

503 

77 

764 

Ondh and iieliilknnd ... 

4 

2 

0 

28 

5 

78 

11 

122 

Carnatio 

4 


4 

20 

8 

43 


HO 

C.-ilcutta and SoulL-o.astcrn 

12 


12 

DO 


478 

... 

634 

Total 

J ,00H 

7<. 

1,171 

2,022 

101 

21,360 

1,027 

25,50fi 


Eslahlislm.c'n.ts .—The number of Europeans, East Indians and 
Natives employed on the linos in Bengal and Ma.dras, on the 1st 
October last was 3,221 of the two former, and 3o,422 of the latter. 
Thus nearly 10 per cent, were Europeans. 

Accidents .—The list of casualties for 1809 is a heavy one. 
Two accidents alone occasioned the death of 30 passengers 
and injury to 49 more. The number of passengers carried in 
1809 is put down at ]0,ol3.,O37. Out of these 31 or 187 
per million lost their lives from causes beyond their control; 
and 4'78 per million were in like manner injured. Besides 
these, 17 were killed, and 13 were injured through their own 
fault or incaution. With regard to the servants of the Compa¬ 
nies 109 were killed, of whom eight met their deaths from cau¬ 
ses beyond their control; trespassers to the number of 4(S were 
also run over and killed. In addition to the deaths here record¬ 
ed another remarkable list is given of jrorsous who died 
while travelling, or at stations when starting for their journey, 
or at the cud of it. No less than 132 passengers were thus, du- 
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ring the lialf year, found cither dead or dying. The most com¬ 
mon cause .ascribed is cholera. Heat apoplexy also took otf se¬ 
veral; chronic dysentery, fever, and a.sthma, others, hut many 
deaths are attributed to “ natural causes.” It is possible that 
tlie fatigue of travelling and the heat may have accelerated death 
in some cases, but no complaint is made of overcrowding, and in 
all.probability most of the sufferers started on their journey in a 
weak state, some perhaps in the hope of reaching their homes 
or a sacred river or shrine and dying there. 

Capital .—The total amounts of capital which, up to the 
31st March, had been raised by the Companies was 
86,522,491^., of which they had expended 83,444,1474 Of 
the 86,522,191Z. raised, 71,590,840^. consisted of share capital, 
13,605,0854 of debentures, and 1,325,9004 of debenture stock. 
The number of shareholders on the 31st December 1809 was 
48,738 ; and there were 7,024 debenture holders. Of the pro¬ 
prietors of shares 47,285 were in England and 808 in India, 394 
of those in India being natives. 'J'he estimated cost of the lines 
when finished is £100,250,000. 

Rcvcmie and Trajjic ,—The receipts from p.assenger.s in 1869 
were 1,737,1684 as compared with 1,752,1094 in 1868, being a 
falling-off of 15,0014 The rcceipis from merchandise were 
8,808,7674 in 1809 and 3,360,8794 in 1808, being an increase of 
351,8884 Miscellaneous receipts also increased by 51,7724 from 
111,0754 to 163,4474 This net increase of 388,6594 in the re¬ 
ceipts of 1809 over those of 1868 was, however, absorbed and 
converted into the .small reduction above mentioned by an in¬ 
crease of 6.9,5994 in the maintenance charges, and of 325,5344 
in the working expenses. The proportion of working expenses to 
gro.ss receipts in some cases was above 80 per cent., while in 
others, viz., the East Indian and the North-rvest line of the 
Madras, it was about half that proportion. The average expen¬ 
ses of the 13 lines which realised profits were, in 1868, 61'77, 
and in 1869, 64’05 per cent, of the gross receipts. The first and 
second class still formed a very small portion of the passenger traf¬ 
fic. Out of 16,011,633 conveyed, 137,762 were first, 626,355 
second, and 15,247,516 third class, the last being 95 23 per cent, 
the whole.' The receipts from passengers amounted to 1,496,1174, 
of which 1,26S,1'814, or 84'45 per cent., was obtained from 
the third class, the second class producing 138,7734, and the 
first 92,0004 The goods which constituted the principal part of the 
merchandize traffic, were coal, cotton, iron, sugar, indigo, grain.s, 
rice, .salt, piece-goods, jute r.ni hides. During the year ending the 
30th June 1869, 2,588,513 tons' of merchandize were carried. 
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the receipts therefrom amounting to 3,705,364?. Of this 1,017,216 
tons were conveyed by the East Indian, and 514,377 by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Raiiway.s alone, the receipts of these two 
Companies being 2,840,675?., or 70 per cent, of tlic whole. 
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Carnatie ... 
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0,S20 

Port Canning 

24.3,S30.' 

20S 
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State Kailways and New Projects. 

The Calcutta and Canning Town lino was snrrendered to the 
Government by the Company which con.structcd it. The Jhc- 
Inm and Khaingaon lino was executed under the directions of 
Government officers in the space of nine months, and is being 
worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. The 
Lahore and Pe.shawur line, is being laid out and constructed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Lee Smith. The principdo 
followed in the construetion of this line i.s to commence it on a 
most economical scale and to make improvements gradually as 
the traffic justifies fresh outlay and calls for greater conve¬ 
niences. The way is to be single, the works substantial and 
suited for a speed of 15 miles an hour, and all adjuncts and 
buildings are to bo of the most simple and inexpensive kind. 
The lines being surveyed by the Government in view to their 
early commencement are, 1st, from Delhi in a southerly direc¬ 
tion to Eewaree, with a branch to Furrucknuggur, where valua- 
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Indian State Itaihoays. 


ble brine springs exist ; 2n(1, from Agra to Sambbur salt lake, 
and on to Ajmeer, forming a junction at some point to be dcter- 
?nined on with tlio above-mentioned line froni Delhi; 3rd, from 
Mooltan by the valley of the Indus to Kohroe ; 4th, from Kool- 
burga to Hyderabad ; 5th, from Karwar to Hooblce. Ilules 
have been laid down for the guidance of all those who are en¬ 
gaged on the State railways. The accouut.s are to bo kept dis¬ 
tinct from those on other public works. A separate account 
will be kept for each railway. The expenditure is to be divided 
under 18 different heads. Sir Salar Jung, the chief minister of 
H is Highness the Nizam, has eng.agcd to provide a million of 
capital for the construction of the line, between Goolburga and 
Hyderabad, which is to be executed and managed by the Indian 
Government for the Nizam. The Maharajah Holkar has also 
arranged to advance a million sterling for the branch to Indore 
fiom the Great Indian Peninsula Ilailway, the Iliitish Govern¬ 
ment allowing him 41 per cent, interest upon the loan, and 
<lividing with him ratcably on the share of the outlay contributed 
by Iwm the profits over and above that rate. 

It is a (picstion worthy of serious consideration whether some 
of the future lines, which will not form part of the system of main 
trunk lines, but which will be branches and feeders to them, may 
not advantageously bo constructed of a much narrower gauge 
and be altogether of a lighter de.scripl,ion than the existing 
lines. In 1870 the Portmadoc ami Festiniog Railway in Wales was 
inspected by Indian officers with a view to this. Mr. Juland 
Danvers, Government Director of Railways, thus concludes his 
annual report for 18(19-70 from which most of the above facts have 
been taken :—With regard to the future extensions contemplated, 
many of which the Government propose to undertake without 
the intervention of Companies, although the main channels of 
communication have been provided with railways by the present 
system, the experience wdiich has been gained in regard to the 
execution of works of this kind and the best mode of obtaining 
materials for them, as well as the improved and cheaper means 
of conveying the permanent way and stock to their destination, 
furnish good gi'ouud for the expectatior that, under a properly 
organised'system of management, well selected lines will be laid 
down at much less cost than the existing ones, and will be pro¬ 
fitably worked, whether they are constructed upon the standard 
gauge or a narrow’er one. 
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CHAPTEll XVI. 

TEE POST OFFICE AND TEE TELEGRAPE. 

The Post Office. 

Since Act XVII. of 1854 reduced the letter and newspaper 
p.ostage of India, the increase of lettQi-,s, new.spapers, parcels aud 
revenue Las been as follows. The receipts include official post- 
aj^e 


Years. 
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Newspapers. 
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No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 
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^1853-64 

17,260,260 

1,824,900 

296,340 

19,381,600 

451,063 

213.721 

203,242 


186i-65 


2,629,392 

463,660 20,483,212 


273,938 

64,763 


1856-66 

29,603,716 

3,133,152 

477,318j 33,114,216 

321,118 


20,668 

1 

1806-67 

33,863,976 

3,772,602 

492,324' 38,X:8,992 

371,284 




1857*58 

37.458,84< 

5,272,044 

633,266, 43,264,14(1 

360,303 

359,28)] 

1,018 

u 

1858*59 

45,713,472 

0,326,856 



353,000 

■n 



42,837,980 

6,202,768 

664,072 48,464,820 

633,924 

373,791 

16),133 


.1860-61 

42,081,708 

4,662,208 

663,676 

48,197,062 



125,831 

1S6I’ 

02 

43,347,170 

4,229,277 

661,559 


667,366 

379,970 

187,390 

1802-63 


4,558,581 

656,276 


621,367 

373,763 

217,614 

1863-01 

46,907,654 

4,618,850 

556.264 

62,112,758 

676,568 

387,610 

288,942 

180166 

61,069,317 

4.917,329 


66,677,740 

743,741 


n 

1865-66 

64,797,304 


679,073 


856,727 


437,864 

1860*67 (11 months) .. 


4,825,390 

662,825 

69,416,241 




1867-68 

62,567,255 

5,411,110 


68,629,791 

608,446 

475,494 

132,951 

1868-69 

68,8)1,232 

6,773,685 

609,206 


686,072 


149,062 


The number of post-offices has increased from G45 in 1854-55 
to 2589 in 1868-G9. The mode in which the mails have been 
conveyed each year is thus seen;— 
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Vou. XIV., Paiit II. 
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The Post Office. 








































Overland Mail Service. 
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Tlie increase, in detail, in 18G8-G9 was as follows 


Yew. 

Letters. 

efi 

> kr 

**■ 4) 

ti P4 

R 

Parcels. 

Books and 
patterns- 

Total. 

1807- 08 

1808- 09 

Increase 

Increase percentage 

O'LfiCT.'Ai-O 
08,891,232 

5,411,110 

.5.773,585 

051.420' ,525,050 
099.200 ■ 023,594 

09.151.847 

7-5,987,017 

C,32.'5,977 

302,475 

47,7So| 98,5.38 

0,832.770 

10107 

0 09 

7-33 18-70 

9-88 


The increase in letters of above 10 per cent, shows a larger de¬ 
velopment tlian in any recent year. The increase in books and 
patterns is, like that shown the previous year, very large. 

Overland Mail Service. —Tlie rc-arrangemeut of the Overland 
^fail Service was accompanied by an increase of 75 per cent. 
(id. to 7d.) in the sea-postage on letters, but the old rates 
were* continued in respect of letters sent by or addressed to 
officers of the Army in India. The whole of the sea postage 
Collected in India is credited to the English Tost Office, by 
which the revenue of the Ocea,n service is set against the 
cost, the balance, or excess cost, shown against each of the seve¬ 
ral lines of communication, l)eiug borne, in certain proportions, 
by the British Government and the several Colonial Govern- 
jnents interested in the Ocean services. There was some corres¬ 
pondence during the year having for its object a redistribu¬ 
tion of the charges of the Ocean services, the idea being 
that India had been saddled with too large a share. Not¬ 
withstanding the considerable enhancenveut of postage rates, the 
correspondence between India and England increased considera¬ 
bly. This was to be expected, owing not merely to the greater 
frequency of the means of communication, but to the IJoinba-y: 
route being considerablj’’ quicker than the old routes. The cor¬ 
respondence with England was affected as follows :— 

From England via Southampton, about 15 per cent, increase. 

^ „ „ „ Marseilles ,, 6 „ „ 

To ,, ,, Southampton ,, 14 ,, „ 

» „ Marseilles „ 20 „ „ 

The Telegraph- 

No report of the Indian or Indo-European Telegraph has ap¬ 
peared for some years. The following shows the revenue and 
expenditure of the Government Indian Telegraph from its coiu- 
menccnient:— 
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Tlie Telegraph. 
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The number and value of messages in each division during 
1868.69 was— 


Divisions. 

Number of Messages. 

Value of Messages. 

Ser¬ 

vice. 

Private. 

Total. 

Kce. 

Crrand 

'I'otal, 

Ser¬ 

vice. 

Pri- 

vate. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Arakan 

77 

2,874 

2.951 



29 

1,015 

1,044 

.•\ ssara 

1.490 

2,709 

4,2.59 


... 

540 

004 

1,204 

I'lan^'iilore 

l,t'S7 

8,4!)2 

9.779 



490 

1,981 

2,471 


5 MS 

57,984 

03,482 



2,209 19,103 

21,312 

ISritish Burma 

2.-JS5 

17.897 

20,182 



059 

5,4r»8 

0,117 

Bombay 

8 , lid 

01,498 

09,042 


,,, 

3,017,19,292 


C'eiitfal India ... 

59!) 

1,588 

2,182 



JSOi .855 
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Coy 1 oil 
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12 .1.88 

12,.848 



iir 

1 4,908 

5,113 

1 )acca 

SOS 

3,405 

3,708 



95; 1,027 

1,122 

(iaiijiun 

1,408 

21,892 

22,800 



440; 5,038 

0,084 

Indore 

1.210 

18.885 

19,001 
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: 3.578 

4,925 

Madras 

2.50.8 

82,208 

3I.7)«0 



9,8!) 

8.020 

9.0(9 

Malabar 

929 

20,898 

27.827 



307 

5.700 

0,013 

Naopore 

2,081 

9,509 

II.,540 



703 

2,145 

2.848 

Punjab 

9,400 

21,089 

31,089 




mm 

8,825 

oajpootana 

.587 

8.205 

8,742 



175 

1,827 

2,002 

Sind 

2,588 

27,425 

30,013 



1,547,12,829 

14,370 

Total 

40,615 

3,33,850 

3,74,471 

0,090 

381,101 

10,130,99,471) 

1 

115,009 


hulo-European Line .—Tlie cost and management of this line 
were rcportocl on by the Director General and Mr. Kellner, offi¬ 
cial Accountant, in 18f)!)-70. Since the completion of the Sie¬ 
mens’ lino in February 1870, which rendered liulia independent 
of the wire through Turkey, the portion from Kurracliee to 
Persia, on which the Government of India has spent a million 
and a quarter sterling, has generally worked well. In April the 
British Indian Submarine Company opened its offices for the 
transmission of messages by the lied Sea, Mediterranean and 
Falmouth cables. 
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The Foreign Office. 


cnAPTEU xvir. 

BRITISH FEUD A TOBY INDIA. 

The Feudatory portion of India under tlie British Govern¬ 
ment consists of 153 States, administered by their own Cliiefs, 
with varying powers amounting in a few cases to the power of 
life and death, but advised and controlled by English officials, 
military and civil. This territory is being gradually surveyed 
topographically. A census of the population has been taken 
only in a few States which have recently happened to be under 
the direct administration of English officials, during the minority 
of their chiefs. The latest return roughly estimates the area 
of British Feudatory India at 590,790 square miles and the 
population at 48 millions. This docs not include Mysore nor 
Berar. Without them there is more than one-third of the area 
and nearly one-fourth of the population of all India under Na¬ 
tive administration. From that area and that laige body of 
Her Majesty’s subjects the revenues of India derive no benefit, 
while the e.xpeuditurc is charged with the excess for political 
establishments not met by tribute, and with the military defence, 
Tlie Foreign Office. 

British Feudatory India is supervi.sed l)y the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, which was organi.sed by Warren Hastings in 1784 as the 
Secret and Political Department, and was changed in 1842 
into its present form and name. Up to 1842 the secret branch 
comprised generally all Government transactions connected with 
wans, uegociations and missiou.s. The Political branch com¬ 
prised all ordinary correspondence with llesidents and Agents 
in Native territory, Ma.naged territory, and Nou-Uegulation Pro- 
viuce.s. The Foreign branch comprised all transactions between 
the Government of India and Foreign European Powers. Now 
every State to the south of the Himalayas is a feudatory of Her 
Majesty and does homage and pays tribute to Her representative, 
the Viceroy. The Native States are no longer “Foreign.” Native 
States are not guided by international law, but l)y the law which 
naturally exists between a paramount power and its feudatories. 
The Foreign States with which the Goveinment of India has 
treaty rclatlon!5, arc Independent Burma, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Oman and Zanzibar. The Governor General is represented at 
Mandala.y by a Political Agent who has consular juri.sdiction 
over registercil British subjects, similar to that conferred by 
the “ capitulations” in Turkey and Egypt; at Bhamo there is 
an Assistant Political Agent. A Mahommedan gentleman acts 
as his Excellency’s representative in Cabul. Of late the Persian 
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enil)asf<y lias lieeu lUKler the Etiglisli Foreign Office. A Political 
Agent attends to English intere.sts at Unseat ami in the Persian 
Gulf, and another at Zanzihur on the East Coast of Al’vica. 
The Govermneut of India protects, or exercises the influence of 
a superior over, Munipore, Bhootan, Sikhiin, Nepal and Beloo- 
chistau. At Munipore there is a Political Agent. The com¬ 
missioner of tlie Bliootau Dooars pays an annual allowance to 
Bhootan so long as the country is at peace ; while he conducts our 
relations with the petty Slate of Sikhim. There is an Englisli 
llesident, with physician and staff, at Khatmaudoo. An English 
officer represents the Government at Khelat. 

Cost of Administering the Feudatory States in 1868-69. 

The 48 millions of people in the I'eudatory States, and the 7 
millions of Berar and Mysore, contribute nothing towards the 
general revenues of India. Their chiefs, who are guaranl^ed 
against insurrection and arc interfered with only when disloyal or 
hopeless tyrants, draw the whole revenues from these 55 millions. 
The tribute which they pay under engagements is not eipial, ex¬ 
cept in Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, to the cost of the political 
establishments maintained for their benefit. A large portion 
of our military expenditure, to which these States contribute 
almost ntthing, is necessitated by their existence. The “ tributes 
and contributions from Native States” in 1868-C9 amounted to 
£687,363 as follows :— 


Government of India. I’linjaO. £ 

£ .Sokoith ... 1 100 

Various Petty States ... 17,309 Muiuleo ... 10,001) 

Kizani’s Government on ac- Kuiiooitliulla ... 13,100 

count of ilahratta Okoute... 10,811 (ihuinba ... .tOO 

Bhopal ... ... 18.18*3 Various Potty States 3,310 

Various Petty States ... 2*3,030 Modru.^. 

Chief of Kootee (Iniloie) ... 009 Mysore GoveTiiiiniut 245,000 

Do. of I’nlira (Imlore) ... 150 'I'ravancore ditto... ... 79,043 

Her Highness Shahjehan Bo- Cochin ditto ... ... 18,000 

gnni (Bhopal) ... ... SCO Bnnihaii and Sind. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Subsidy from ('uteh ... 2.3,309 

Mysore ... ... 124 Kattywar 'I'rilmte ... 50,075 

NoHh-Western Provinces. Various Petty .States ... 7,002 

Jeypore ... ... 40,000 Jagbcoidars, Southern Mahrat- 

Joudpore ... ... 21,300 ta Country, 4c. ... 8,240 

Odeypore ... ... 19,043 llajah Wuekut.singjee of I.oon- 

Doongorpore ... ... 2,739 wara, 1st instalment ... 2,182 

Banswarra ... ... 2,739 llajah Bahadoor Phond Sawinit 

Kotah ... ... 19.230 llhonsiay, Chief of Sauuut- 

•Boondee ... ... 16 000 wane 10,000 

Jhalawar ... ... 8,000 liamrow Nafayeu, Chief of 

Various Petty States ... 703 Itamdoorg ... ... 1,200 

Odeypore ... ... 7,746 !_ 


Total 


£687,363 
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Cost of Political EStahlishments. 


In tlie same year tlie cost of the Political Agencies and other 
Foreign Services was, in India and England, £349,855:— 


Oovernvient of India, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

liesidents and Political Agents, &c., at Foreign Courts : 




Salaries and Allowances, Establishments and Con- 




tingeut charges ... 

01,342 



Purliur Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, &o. 

5,619 



Sunday Items 

251 



Central Provinces. 

■ ■ 

07,212 


Political Establishments 

29 



Uui-bar Presents ... ... ... 

247 



British Burma. 

— 

270 


I’olitical Establishments and charges, including ex- 




))cuses on account of Etate prisoners 

3,316 



Bhamo Expedition ... 

5,074 



Durbar Preaeuts 

50 



vSe^tleinent of Siam Boundary ... 

274 



Miscellaneous 

4,810 



Bengal. 


13,510 


Political Establishments and charges 

2,541 



Uurbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, Natives 




of rank, &c. 

1,137 



North- Western Provinces. 


3,078 


Political Establishments and charges 

35,800 



Sundry Items 

.521 



Punjab. 


35,^1 


Pay of British Envoy at Oabul, and other Political 




Establishments and charges ... 

6,173 



Durbar Presents 

1,065 



Sundry Items 

74,510 



Madras. 


81,748 


Pcsidonts and Agents at Foreign Courts : Salaries, 




Establishments, and Contingent charges 

11,3.37 



Cliarges on account of State prisoners 

173 



Bombay and Sind. 


11,510 


Besidents and Agents at Foreign (,'onrts .■ Salaries Es- 




tablishnieiits and Contingent charges ... 

74,281 



Durbar Presents and Allowances to Natives of rank. 




&c. ... 

5.051 



Sundry Items ... ... 

28,478 



Total Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 


107,402 


in India and Ungland. 




Payments as in Home Accounts 

28,678 

321,177 


Total ... ... £ 



349,078 


Besides this expenditure the sum of £1,778,358 was allowed, or 
assigned under freuties and engagements, out of the revenues of 
1868-69 to the following Pensioners and Chiefs:— 




Expense of Feudatory Stales since 18G1-C2, 
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Dost of Administering the Feudatory States since 1881-62- 
The tributes and contributions rroin Native States have seem¬ 
ed to diminish in the eight years oiuling KS8fS-C!), owing to the 


fact that the Maharajah Holkar is gradually capitalising his tri¬ 
bute :— 

Yetir. 

Tribute. 

£ 

■ J <'<rr. 

Tribute, 

£ 

1801-02 ... 

... 782,724 

IHO.'^-OO ... 

709,032 

18G2-G.3 ... 

... 23,270 

1800-07 (11 month ,) 

029,243 

1HG3 04 ... 

... 71!>,<)90 

18G7-G8 ... 

689.286 

18G4-G5 ... 

... -G8J,144 

18G8-G!)... 

- C87,3G3 


Tlie following shows the gradual increase of the cost of Politi- 
oal Agencies and other Foi'cigu ycrvices in each I’ruvincc :— 








isoo o7. 




18Gl-6:i. 

1803-03. 

1863-01. 

JHOl IT>. 

1805-00. 

I'.lcVi'll 

)SC7-CS. ]S(!S-69. 







Mniith-'. 



Politictil KstfvLli^h- 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


£ 

£ 

nieut imd Cli:u-t:o8 — 









Govcnimcut oi India ... 


67,720 

127,718 

67,618 

91,380 

05.302 

03,938 

01,693 

Oudo 

87 




. 




<.:untral Provinces 







35 

29 

Jlfit-iHli burnia 

IfiH 

1,609 

2,192 

IVII 

6.^Tl 

9,'= 9.:- 

11.1 f.s 

13.48,. 

lloiiiral 

O.aon 

7,3(>y 


V, :(07 

f..4J5 

2,9S3 

2 osr. 

2 0.50 

N. \V. Proviiieos 


iH.on 

1.018 

3.’.Ol8 

3,'-. 15 

C‘j.or.2 

.31,121 

35 821 

r’uiij.ib 

7,17.** 

io.”7r» 


i> 7i7 

8.0/ 5 

0,H1C 

io.7"r> 

8o.<;vj 

Maciitis 

1 ■-•.874 

19,3 l-d 

11 ,830 

0,07 ] 

0 .-vv 

9.1 Vh 

] 1,419 

11,510 

Bombity 

87.07r> 

99.1^9 

63,'24 

S‘,91 1 

8J,;.07 

78,-5;; 1 

1)0,700 

101,7.51 


ltK},75it 

ais.riv 

202,731 

Jf/plth- 

200,501 


225,421 

307,490 

Kustem Sclllcmcuts .. 






0 

“ 


Total .. 


21;'>,717 

202,7il 

197. st.H 

2''-0,60i 

195,788 



Otirbivv Prcs-cnts. — 









tlovcrnim-iil *»( India ... 

28,8111 

32,3.'1 

4,98 

34,019 

4,9.:.: 

3i.<V2-. 

21,73.'. 

6,010 

Central Pi<iviucos 


2.“» 

236 

64 




217 

iDltiKh burnia 

... 

1,018 



... . 



.50 





r,(ii 


8;{8 

Gt G 

1,018 

Punjab 


a.o.h 

7.14« 

6 746 

O “0-4 

49‘SI 

748 

1,000 

bombay 

2,320 

(197 

1,470. 

3,000 

0, 

3,2/;9 

2.RJ0 

5,051 

Total .. 

32,8t!0 

30,747 

13,811 

41,98-5 

11,095 

4‘J,;'.00 

16,377 

13,081 

Total of Political Agen- 









cies, &c.— 

229,610 

230,494 

310,602 

213,46;! 

33''>,0.70 

238,288 

o 

CO 

321,177 


In 18G4-G5 Lord Lawrence held the Lahore Durbar, and in 
18GG-67 the Great Durbar at Agra. In 1868-09 Lord Mayo 
received the Ameer of Afghanistan with great splendour at 
Umballa, and in 18G9-70 his Excellency entertained Ilis Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kdinburgh with great magnificence. 

Tlie Allowances and Assignments in detail in 18GS-GS), in In¬ 
dia and England, were:— 

VoL. XIV., Pabt II. 3 P 
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Political Allowances 


Gonmuoit of India, 

fcusion of Wajeed Ally Shah, cx Kinff of Oiule .. 

Pioportion of Tension of Maharnjuh DullccTSing 
TeiiNlun to Ally Hahadoor, ex Newiib of Banda, including Allow 
uijce to tho Family of the late Zoolfioar Ally 
8tj)'onil8 and Extra Allowances, Ac., to Ills Highness Prince 
tJolain Mahomed, son of the lato Tippoo Sultan 
reiifiions to the Family of the ex-Rajah of Coorg ... 

OojnpeUS{Vti«jn 

Pagoda and Mosque allowances ... iV 

Forthioijs exceeding Us. 6,000 per aTinum, b\it not exceeding Rs. 

•20,000 per aiiimm ... .. ' 

|reiisiou8 not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 

Total Government of India 

Oiide. ' 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Newab Malka Johan .. 
iKewab Sooltan Begum 

iPoUtical Pensions not exceeding lla. 20,000 per annum 
IPensiona not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 
;Maafee Compensation 
Miscellaneous ... 

Total Oudo £| 

Central Provinces. 

^Oond Rajah Sulliman Shah 

Janoojee Uao BUonslah Rajah Bahadoor, and the widows of the] 
late Ruler 

Trimbukjoe Nana Aeehor Rao 
Eshwaut Uao Goojur .„ 

Purbut Uao Goojur 
Tou8lou.s exceeding Rs. 5,000, but not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per 
annum 

Feuslous not exceeding Rs 5,000 per annum 

Total Central Provinces 
Btuf/al. 

Stipends and Allowances of the Nizamut. 

His nigbnc-s Nawub Nasim's Personal Allowance 
Her Highness Munneo Begum 
Muuneu uinl Bahoo Begums’ Establishmonts 
Syod Azeein Ally Khan 

Raisoounissa Begum (widow of Humayoonjah) ... 
iNew.ab Shumsho .lehan Begum (Consort of Furreedoonjah) 

Newab Mulkzuitiauooah Bogum /'second wife of ditto) 
jAllowancos to vaiious Chief#, their Families and Dependants 
exceeding Us. 6,000 nnd not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per aiinam.. 
Alhjwances to vari<'U8 Chiefs, their Families and Dependants 
not’ exceeding Us. 5,000 per annum 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances, 

Rajah RhoopBing (Grandson of Rajah Kullyun Sing) 

Unuochuttor charges paid in Cuttack 
[Compensation to tho Bhootceas for the resumption oi Dooarsl 
[ in Assam 

[Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum .. 

Compensations. 

Salt. 

Compensation payable under Convention with the French Go- 
vernuiont in lieu of Balt formerly supplied to them 


120.000 

1,200 

3,600 

3,878 

971 

2,m8 

1,3B9 

14,906 

14,721 


6,400 

900 

29,280 

30,04‘i 

291 

7,729 


10,684 

19,500 

3,000 

3,671 

654 

6.33 i 
62,204 


73,2.55] 
16.04«| 
3,0921 
6.571' 
0,9821 

4.480 

4.480 

13,763 

28.932 


2.650 

600 


6,000 

1,291 


Compensation 


Sayer. 


Total Bengal 


46,730 

4,414 


79,648] 


93,937 


158,'i03 


0,501 


61,14« 


218,848 



■ uild Pensions. 


4GI 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Terriuirirtl ntui Political Pciisions. 




iMhreopoisad Naraiu Hajiih of Bouhium 

10,000 



PoiJs!ion« exceeding U». 5,000 and not exceeding lU. 20,000 per 




aniiiitn eacU 

o.os« 



Hajab Bulwant Sing 

a,-.MR) 



Pensions graiitcil on tbe rcennoption of Maafce IVnurea 

11 



Political PeiiHions under lie. 5,000 per uiiiium 

tur»i3 



Ex Uajah of C«x>rg ... 

3,000 





66,258 


PenRiona and Cliaritablo Allowances. 




Cliaritablo PeHsions not exceeding H8.2o,o<)o ner jinnum 

2,501 



Ponsii'iis and Charitable Allowances uitder lU. 5,000 per annum 





— 

11,418 1 

Sayor Compensation. 




Rajuh ^fobender Sing 

2,410 



Miscellaneous Conii>eusution under Bs. 5,000 per annnm 

7,975 

10.385 


Total North-Wostorn Provinces £ 


78,091 

PtiiijaO, 




Territorial and political Peusious. 




Ilajali HukhtAlly ... 

l.OflO 



Miirdun >ing .. ... .. •. 

880 



Pujah Kj'ztnlhib Khan ... ... 

1,000 



Uajuh Jeswaiit Sing.. 

h:,2 



Sirdar Saleh Mahomed Khan ... ... •. 

1.200 



Mohuii Loll 

000 



Sit dar Down Sing ... ... ... 

(to 



Siixlav Sooltan Secundor 

600 



Muza lOll.ihcc Hux ... 

955 



Ajo.'diah Porshad 

650 



8 ti])ciid8 of liancoe of decoaflod Maharajahs, including Allow- 




aneost«) Dependants and Adliercnts 

329 



Pensions nndor Its. 6,000 per annum granted on the rcsutuptioii 




t»f .Uuafco Tenuros 

28,121 



Political Pousloiis under Us. 5,000 per annum .. 

18,3«'3 





65,22f 


Pensions and Chaiitablo Allowaiiceg. 




Pension of Mir 2 ;i Kllahco Dux 

6 n( 



Pension t»f Hanec Kisson Kour of the lato Rajah Bullub Ghur 

6 :V 



Poiision of Kour Kho.shal Sing .. 

7tto 



Ohariluble Allowances under Ks 5,000 per annum 

65,530 





57,28(1 


Sayor Compensation. 




Allowances to Rajahs and others, in lieu of ('ustoms, Tiansil 




Duties, &e. abolished 


2,703 


Total Punjab £ 



115,212 

^fadra». 




Tanjore. 




Allowances to the Relatives, Servants, &c., of fils nighness th« 




late Kajiih of Taujitre, including coiumutation of Pensions, 




&c. ... ... ... 

36.031 



Allowances to the Family of the late Uajah Pretemp Sing 

616 





35,847 


MamUpatnm. 




*0 the Family of the late Nawab of Mastilipatam 

... 

3,300 


Ctded DiitricU. 




Stipends and Extra Allowancos to the Families of tlie late 




Hyder Ally Khan and Ttppoo Sultan, exclusive of payments 




made in IJengal .. 


3,021 


Oottipcnaations, Pensions and ('haritable Allowances. 




ragodfi and Mosque Allowances, and Dompensation.s in lion ol 




. resumed Lands, Otficcs and Privileges, including Salt Coin' 




pensations 

115,16.^ 



Pensions and Ohavitafdo Allowances ... 

4,622 



I'agoda and Mostpie •'llowaiitats 

4 



Allowances to Zemindars, Jugeerdurs, and Enuindurs, &c. 

27,OL 





151,69( 



i If ^ 
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Political Allowances. 


Canwtic.. 

£ 

£ 


Tordt.orial and rulit.ical Pensiona. 

Pfinsioils, k(':, to tho Ftnjiilic.H »iid llcpcndtuitfl of the lute 
New'ulu,Jiiid toliic Canutbio Katiuiy umj iK'poiidautH, die. . 
StiTU'inlM, (to., to I’riiico A// 0 (jm .Juh }l<iliud<<or 

Poyiiioiit to Iho French Oovonmiciit iir. {’ondiclierry on account 
oi the Arrack Furia iu the French i’ettuh at Musulipatam .. 

Kiirn uh 

Stipenda to the Family and J;opcu<lants of the Nowab of Kur- 
iiui 

06,JH)] 
31,608 

3:6 

98,924 

8,870 


Total Madras 

BoviOhiv (n\<l 

Pon.^Iona to tho Family and Dependants of the late Newab of 
Sjirat 


30,000 

801,652 

iNcwah Mahonicd Ally Khan Bahadoor 


6,0.‘.8 

6.000 


fi'U^roojia lluechiihcb Mahuraj 



I’e» luh Hao (loojur ., 


2,m 


Vui iona Peuaions and Allowances above lie. 6,000 and under 
Hs. l(/,000 per aHiiuin 


7,1B4 


Pci.siims 11 .,t osouC'liii;^ Us. G,000 iicr anuum, iududiiig cum- 
niNtulieiis ... ... ... 


0,38:t 


MiiaiiMlatfci and Suvruniamdava ... ... 

... 

4(I7,S20 


Sliver and itlhj'.eltimeons tc.i.ipen.s.ations 


12,-138 


Snli.an J'lidil M.disin (d l/ahrj 


1,112 


AI}ow;ok\:s, A'c-, t.»> tlu; ex-Aniccvs of Sind and olhera 


25,070 


Cloinmui.-itiuii of fiii' tioiial pail,-) of Ihiains 

... 

6.201 


th'iHliia Kao b il ml .. 

... 

2.202 


Dewaslhaii and Wui^li.isuii AiloWj.nccs 


IChnii.h 


llcdumpLion of Uuhdars’iJuud.s, Ac. 

... 

2,609 


Total Kouihay and Siinl 

... 

£ 

094,072 

Total vVllowanccs and Aawi'nmicnt.x (»nt of tho Revenues, &c. in India 

£ 

1,7 tr,,072 

./a Etojlaad, 

Piij’mont'i as in Homo Accounts 

... 


33,286 

Total Allowancea and A^si^ninicnts out of the IlcvcnnCH, &c. 

... £ 

1,778,358 


■^'Iic Allowunccs a,nd Arisii>:iiincnts mulor Treaties and Engage 
inents have been as follows since 1801-02 :— 


Year. 

A llowances. 
£/ 

18G1 G2 

... 1,882.938 

18G2 63 

... 1,917,272 

18G3-G4 

... 1,904,242 

1864-G5 

... 1,844,912 


Year. Allowances. 

£ 

ISCn-CG ... 1,801,793 

18G6 G7 (11 mouths) 1,712,003 

18G7-G8 ... 1,873,072 

18G8-G9 ... 1,745,072 


The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 

In 1858, when the Mutiny swept away the Emperor nf Del¬ 
hi and the East India Company, the Chiefs of India found theni- 
selve.s brought face to face with their Sovereign Queen Victoria. 
Neither they noi we at first realised all that the change involved, 
llimly groping after a definition of his new position, the lateMa- 
hunijah of Puttiala sought for the recognition of himself and his 
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house as an Indian nohlo of (lie Englisli Empire, Above all re¬ 
wards for his groat services in those d;iys, he asked perpetuity 
for his house and honours. Sir Jolin Lawrence, just made Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of tiic Pnnjal), worked out the Chief’s idea in¬ 
to a recognition of the right of adoption on the failure of natural 
heirs. Lord Canning, alter a reter(!nco to Her Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, wrote that despatch dated the 3()th April 18(10, in 
which he decreed what Hindoo law had irevcr absolutely ordain¬ 
ed—that adoption to a raj shordd always be recognized by^ the 
Paramount Power, subject to the two conditions of loyalty to 
the Crown and fidelity to all engagements witli the British Go¬ 
vernment. In that despatch he thus wrote—“ The last vestiges 
of the Royal House of Delhi, from which for our own conveni¬ 
ence we had long been content to accept a vicarious authority, 
have been sw'ept away. 'I’he last pretender to the representa¬ 
tion of the Peishwa has disappeared. The Crown of England 
stands forth the uinpicstioncd ruler and ])aramount ])ower in all 
India, and is for the first time brought face to face with its feu¬ 
datories. There is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign 
of England which has never existed belorc, and which is ixitonly 
felt by eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs.” This is the Sun- 
nud or Patent:— 

“Her Majesty lieiug desirous that the ftovernmeiits of the several I'rincea 
aud Chiefs of Jndia. wlio now govern their own lenitorios, should he nerpe- 
tunted, aud that the rei>rcsentation and dignity of tlieir Jlonse.s should ho con¬ 
tinued ; ill fiilliluicnt of tliis ihesire, this .Siinuiid is given to you to convey to 
you the assiir.aiicc Unit, on failure of natural heirs, the Criti.sh (ioveriiiiieiit 
will recognize aud eoiilirra any adoption of a siiec ^ssor iiiado liy yourself or by 
any fiitiiro Chief of your State that may he in aeoi -danco with Hindoo law and 
the customs of your race. He assured that iiotLiiig shall disturh the engage- 
incuts thus made to j'oii so long as your House is loyal to the (,'rown aud faithful 
to the oomlitions of the treaties, grants, or eugageiiienta which teeord its 
obligations to the British Goverumeuts. 

(Signed) CANtUiTO.” 

17th March, 18C2. 

A similar Patent was given to Mabornedan Princes. Since 
Lord Canning’s time only one jier.son ba.s been added to the roll, 
by Her Majesty’s Government—tlic child adopted by the late 
Maharajah of Mysore. 

The names and titles of lo3 Eeudatorics with Patents guaran¬ 
teeing llie right of ado])tion are as follows. Those of the Mus- 
ulmaus are enteied in italics :— 
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The 153 Feudatories. 


Feudatory. 

Ajf'vguili Uiijiil), 

Akulkote Unjali, 

Aliiioora Jagheerdav, 

Bansda Chief, 

JSaiiswaia Chief, 

Jiao me Nawab, 

Beejah Chief, 

Belli ee Jagheerdav, 

Behut Jagheerdav, 

Belaspore Chief, 

Benares Maharajah, 

Bei’oiida Kajah, 

Bhaghiil Cliief, 

Jihopal Begum, 

Bhownnggiir Chief, 

Bhnghat Cliief, 

Bhiijjee Chief, 

Bhurtporo Maharaj ih, 

Bijawvir llajah, 

Bijiia Chief, 

Bikaneer Maharajah, 

Boondee Kajah, 

Biilsun Chief, 

B iin ga 11 pul 1 y Jagheerdav, 
Biissahir Chief, 

Biistar Rajah, 

Callinjer Chobeys, Six, 

Cambay Nawab, 

Chirkaree Kajah, 

Cliumba Chief, 

Chutterpore Kajah, 

Cochin Kajah, 

Cooch Behar Kajah, 

Cnitack 'rributary Chiefs, Sixteen, 
Bewas Chief, 

Dhamee Chief, 

Dhar Chief, 

Dholepore Rana, 

Dhoorwye Chief, 

Blinmipora Chief, 

Doojana Nawab, 

Doongurpove Chief, 

])ufflay Jagheerdav of Jhutt, 
])urkote Chief, 

Diittia Kajah, 

Edur Chief, 


Place. 

Buiidlecund. 

Satara. 

Bnudleenud, 

Surat. 

Kajjiootana. 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

Buiidlecund. 

Buucllecuud. 

Punjab. 

Benares. 

Bnudlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central India. 

Kattiawar. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Kajpootana. 

Buiidlecund. 

Buiidlecund. 

Kajpootana. 

Kajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Buiidlecund. 

Bombay. 

Central India. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecuud. 
Cochin. 

Assam. 

Orissa. 

Central India. 
Punjab. 

Central India. 
Kajpootana. 
Buiidlecund. 
Surat. 

Punjab. 

Kajpootana. 

Batura. 

Punjab. 

BuBdlecuud. 

Guzerat. 



The 153 Feudatories, 
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Feudatory. 
Furreeclkote lidjah, 

(jcrowlee Jagheeidar, 

Gliurwal Jiiijah, 

Goiiriliar JagLeerdar, 

Guikwar, 

Holkar, 

Jessuliiicre Chief, 

Jeypoie Maharajah, 

J liallawar Itaua, 

JJieeud Rajah, 

Jignee Jagheerdar, 

Joohul Chief, 

Joonagurh Nainab, 

Joiidhpore Chief, 

Juwra Nawah, 

Jussoo Jagheerdar, 

Karonde Rajah, 

Kashmeer JMaJiarajuh, 

Keouthul Chief, 

Kerowlee Chief, 

Khulsoa Cliief, 

Kisheugurh Chief, 

Koihajiore Rajah, 

Koomharsen Cliief, 

ICooiihiar Cliief, 

Kotah Chief, 

Kothiir Chief, 

Kotliee Jagheerdar, 

Kunnya Cliaiia Jagheerdar, 
Kuppoortluilla Rajali, 

Kutch Chief, 

Logassie Jagheerdar, 

Loharoo Nawah, 

Makraie Chief, 

Maleir Kotla Nawah, 

Moodhole Chief, 

Mundee Chief, 

Muiigul Cliief, 

Myliere Chief, 

Myloiig Chief, 

Mysore Maharajah, 
iN'abha Rajah, 

Nagodo Cliief, 

Nahun Chief, 

Ralagurh Chief, 

Nimbalkur Jagheerdar of Phulton, 
Niaam, 


Place. 

Punjab. 

Biiiidlecund. 

N. W, Provinces. 
Buiidlecuiid. 

Baroda. 

Central India, 

Raj [ 100 tan a. 

Raj [100 tana. 

Batara. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecuiid. 

Punjab. 

lioiiibay. 

Rajpootana. 

Central India. 

Buudlccuud. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Punjali. 

Raj poo tana. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Buuilk'cund, 

Buiidlecund. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Buiidlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjai). 

Bundleeiiud. 

Punjab. 

M ysore. 

Punjali. 

Buiidlecund. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Satara. 

Hyderabad. 
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7'he 1,53 Fewlatories. 


FeaJafory. 

Place. 

Nowiinuggur Cliief, 

Kilttiawar, 

Nyiiguoii Rebai Jitglieerdar, 

Buiidlecuiid. 

OodeVpore M ii Iianijah, 

Rajpootaiia. 

Piiharce Chief, 

Rundlecuiid. 

Pahhmpore Dewan, 

Roiiibay. 

Palowdce Nawah, 

Punjab. 

Portiiligurh U.ijali, 

Rajpootaiia. 

PoodooC'itta Ciiief, 

jMaiiras. 

Punnah Rajah, 

Riiiidlecund. 

Puiit Piirhee Nidhee, 

Sat.ira. 

Punt Siicheo, 

Satara. 


PutUala Maliiinijah, 
Putwunlliuns, Fire, 

Radlimipoi'e Naioab, 

Hiijppoplii Cliief, 

Kiiindroo" Cliiof, 

Rdinpore Nawah, 
liewiili llajali, 

Sawniit Wiii'ne Chief, 

Seiohi Cliicf, 

Shnl)])Oora Pirijali, 

Siudia Mahiinijah, 

Si rd ill' Sh n m sh ere S i 11 g Siu (lhan w al, 
Soliiiwul Cliief, 

Sooket Chief, 

Sucheen Fawnh, 

Suiiipthur Uajaii, 

Sundoor Cliief, 

Sureela Chief, 

Teh roe Chief, 

Tej Sing, 

7 'onk Nawah, 

Toree Chief, 

Travaiicoro Maharajah, 

Turoch Chief, 

Ulwur Chief, 

The salutes, given to these 
or subsidiary alliance, vary f 
Queen in Council on 26th i 


Punjab. 

Sou I horn Mahratta Country. 
Pionibay. 

Rewa Kanta. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Rohileund. 

Rundlecuiid. 

Sawant Wiiree. 

Rajpootaiia. 

M. W. I’rovinces. 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

P.uudlecund. 

Punjab. 

Poinbiy. 

Rundlecuiid. 
hladras. 

Punjab. 

Rundlecuiid. 

Ruiidlocund. 

Raj[) 00 tana. 

Biindlecund. 

Tiav'iincore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootaiia, 

Feudatories and to nobles in equal 
rom 21 to 9 guns, as settled by the 
kuie 1867. Even leaving out My¬ 


sore, until the Maharajah is pronounced fit to rule, and Berar 
■which we administer for the Nizam, these nobles govern a po¬ 
pulation and 'area larger than those of France and Belgium. 


'J'heir troops far outuiimher our Sepoy army ; their Ordnance, 
even that part of it which is serviceable, is equal in nuniher to 
ours. Their wealth is enormous .and their x'evenucs are per¬ 


sonal, for rarely does the money return to the people in the 
shape of expenditure on administration, 



Tlte yUtm of Hyderabad, 
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Hyderabad- 

The Nizain of HjMleraljiul, at present a minor, lias the largest 
income and population of the Feudatories, or upwards of two 
millions sterling derived tVom eleven millions of people, llis 
TJiglincss has a salute of 21 guns, Hyderahad is administered, 
with the advice of the Resident, hv the Nawab Sir Salar Jung, 
who in 18(17 carrieil out several administrative reform.s. No 
annual Report on Myderahad atl’a.irs is jmhlished. When Sir 
R. Temple was Resident he submitted a full report, extracts 
from which were published bj' Parlianieiit in LSCd. A Subsi¬ 
diary Force is maintained by the British Government at Se¬ 
cunderabad, in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, in accordance 
with the treaty of 1800. 'J'he Force, known as the Hyderabad 
Contingent, is also cantoned in ditTereut parts of the Dcccan, 
and maintained under the treaties of IboJ and 18(10 by the 
revenues of the assigned districts known as the Berars. By the 
treaty of 1800 the Subsidiary Force was to consist of eight 
battalions of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and the usual 
proportion of artillery; and .sub.si'ipiently by the treaty of 1853 
it was agieed that there should never be le.ss than live regiments 
of iid’antay, with one of cavalry, and a due proportion of artil¬ 
lery stationed within the Nizam’s territory, unless with the ex- 
jness consent of His Highness. By the treaty of 18G0 the 
Hyderabad Contingent was not to consist of less than five thou¬ 
sand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and four lield batteries of 
artillery, bince the lute Nizam’s death the charge.s for his 
palace, court and family have formed a civil list of £30(),0()(). 
'file strength of the -Nizam’s army is about 43,000 men, of 
whom f),5()0 are cavaby. 'J’he annual cost is about 790,000^. 
In 18()5-(1G the receipts amounted to 1,787,208/. and the expen¬ 
diture to 1,715,00!)/. leaving a. surplus hahuico of 71,05!)/., which 
lias since been considerably increased .so as to meet the outlays 
most urgently needed for public itnprovemciits, yet re.serving an 
adeeptate amount annii.ally for the linal extinction of the debt. 
In 1870 the Nawab Sir Salar Jnng left Hydorahad for the 
first time and wa.s received by the Viceroy at the opening of 
the Khangaon Railway in Berar, and subsequently in Calcutta. 
The Nawab arranged to supply the capital for a railway from 
Hyderabad to the main line from Madias to Bombay, 

Baroda- 

The Guikwar of Baroda is the only other Feudatory who is 
allowed a salute of 21 guns. In point of income and popula¬ 
tion he stands third on the list of Feudatories, being surpass- 
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ed l)y tliC Malianija Siiiclia. Ilis State is esiiniatod to cover 
4,399 square miles, and llie revenue to be £000,OUU derived 
from 1,710,404 pooide. The (iuikwar is directly suljject to tlie 
Bombay (tovornment and is as,listed by a Britisb Ilesideiit, wbo 
thus re])orted for ISGO. “ A lew years ago lii.s lligbness separat¬ 
ed lii.s J^olice and Judicial De]>artments fiom tbe llevenue, abo- 
lisLed tbe custom of farms, introduced a Ibsvenue Survey, sub¬ 
stituted a fixed money ])ayment in lieu of levies in kind vvliieb 
were taken formerly fiom tlie cultivators, and establisbed a. largo 
personal share, so that the internal alfaiis of bis Sta,te now 
usually afford few incidents to record beyond tbe ordinaiy rou¬ 
tine of a peaceful native Clovernment.” 'I'be once turbulent coun¬ 
try of Oklianiundul and tbe violent AVaglieers bad been so pacili- 
ed by Lieutenant Jackson, Cajitain Scott and the Durbar’s local 
manager, that “violence is now seldom beard of, the Wagbeers 
having settled down into quiet cultivators of tbe soil, and one 
company only of British Native Infantry remains at Dwarka,.” 
Bbow Sundra,, the late minister, was removed from office for 
offering a bribe to the Assistani Resident. The tiuikwar did 
bomage to tbe Duke of Edinburgh at Bombay in lts7(), and gave 
£20,t)0() to erect tbe Allietl iSailurs’ Home in tbe Island as a 
memorial of tbe Ib incc’s visit. 

The two great groujrs of Native Slates under the Government 
of India are those of the Central India Agency and the Bajpoo- 
tana Agency. 

Oeutral India Agency. 

Colonel R D. Daly, C. B., tbe Governor General’s Agent, reports 
on tbo States of Central India and Bundelkund during LSOb-tiff. 
U’be whole territory comprises an area of 83,000 srpiare miles, 
with a population of7,C70,()00 yielding a, revenue to the chiefs of 
£2,012,300 in 18C6, and is in three divisions. The North-Eastern 
Division consists of llewab and the States of Bundelkund with 
an area of 22,403 square miles, a population of 3,200,000 and a 
revenue of £050,000. More than half tbe area of this division, 
and more than half the population belong to Rewab, with a re¬ 
venue estimated at a quarter million sterling. This income very 
inadequately represents tbe wealth of this magnificent State; 
oppression and darkness have ju'cvented the development of its 
rcsource.s, and even a knowledge of them. Surveys are now 
bringing to light mines, coal-fields, and forests hitherto inaccessi¬ 
ble or beyond the roach of transport. Roads are under cons¬ 
truction, which will penetrate tbe province, and tbe rail al¬ 
ready skirts and intersects if. The Maharajah has sought 
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to remove tlio burden of poverty from liis people. He 
lias, with this object, invited (he as.si.stauco of Sir Dinkur Kao, 
and, if lie can find lirmne.ss to be guided by the wisdom of his 
coimsellor, Itewidi will einergo from gloom and take its place 
amongst the richest of the SttUcs of India. Ijtindelkiuid has So 
Stiitc.s, great and small. The [)rinci]>al three, Tchroc (Oorolia), 
Duttia, and Siimpthur, have trtiatic.s with the Governniciit of In¬ 
dia, and in common with Jlhopal, llolkar, and Sinditv, exerci,so su¬ 
premo criminal Juri.sdiction. I’nnnah, Bijawiir, iind JJaonco have 
the siunc juri.sdiction, subject to tlio control of the Agent of tho 
CJovernor (fenoiti.l. Ko other Abates Avithin tho Central India 
Agency ctui inflict death on a sitbject without the sanction of tho 
Viceroy in C<puneil. Tehree, ;i most tincieiit house, i.s the head 
of the Ijondeeias, ;uul lues gjven it.s name to the prtpvinco. l)iit- 
tia i.s of l.ho same fa.milx’. isumpthur is the chief of tin; tioojiir.s. 
Amongst the other .'ll’ St.ates, Punnah, fdiirk.aroo and Ijijtuvur 
have extensive tei'riloiies ami handsome revcmiics, whihst ol.lior.s 
with less nu'ans wield intliience in tho 2 >rovincc from elaii.ship and 
aiitiijuity of [losse.c-ion, 

'1 ho second or Norlhorn Division consists of Sindia.’s Gwalior 
districts and feudatories. The course of tho Chumbul, for .some 
]tsO miles, forms its iiorth-easi.ern and north-western boundaiy. 
The division runs from north to soiiih, in a direct lino, for netir- 
ly .'loo miles, tlankisl on the oa.st liy Jhindelktind tuul Saiigor, 
and on the west, by the Stalirs of' Itajpoofan.a. It conttiins many 
ancient llajpoot Principalitie.s now consolidated under Gwiilior ; 
in yc.'ir.s not loiig pjist. (lollision timl bloodshed between tlio ryot.s, 
and Durbar troops were (r. (|ueut, for tho sjiirit of tho people 
was bitter and turlnilcnt. 'Plus, however, lues ceased to lie the 
c:tae ; order is now rarely broken ; the change i.s due to tho con¬ 
tentment which Sindia’s sottlemeiil.s brought, for the ryot.s 
are no longer a prey for coufractoi's and jobbers. Its area, ia 
10,500 s'liiaro miles, its population is l,lt!0,0()l), and its re- 
venuG is £08,00,000. The [irosiierity of many seasons suddenly 
collajised in 1808-00. The. drought loll with special severity oil 
several of the home districts about. Gwalior. 'Phero was no 
rain for .sowing; wells dried up, fodder wa.s burnt by the sun, 
and the cattle b(‘gan to ])crish. The iwople rushed out from 
their villages in panic and starvation. 'J’hcrc xvas no means 
of gauging tho extent of the disaster, until, conil’urted by rain, 
the survivors struggled hack to their liomes. 

'Phe third grand tlivisioii, exceeils in area and material wealth 
the other two united. The B()nlli-We.‘'t division consi.sls of Mal- 
wa and laud stretching seuthwanls from Indore across the Nur¬ 
ses 
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budda to the Satpooras. Colonel Meade estimated tl)is division 
in 18GG as having an area of 41,700 square miles, a population 
of 8,320,000, and a revenue of £1,300,000. Since tliat peri¬ 
od Holkar has received territory in JMiniar, valued at Its. 
70,000 a year, in exchange for his Deccan holdings, and by his 
new land assessment, has almost doubled his income, now well 
over half a million. Sindia’s revenue in Malwa and Jawud Nee- 
much alone exceed £800,000, and year by year, since Diukur 
llao’s settlement in 1852, there has been a progressive increase 
in cultivation. The ryots of Jow'ra, llutlam, Dhar, and l)c- 
was also share the same prosperity. It is said that the [wpiila- 
tion of the Jowra State has doubled dm ing the last 10 or 12 years, 
and this is certainly true of its revenues. Bhoj)al holds a pro¬ 
minent place in this division. The prosperity attained under 
the late Secunder Begum will not be diminished under the 
daughter, the Shah Jclian Begum. Favourable terms were of¬ 
fered to selflers to cidtivate waste lands. The comjdetion of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway to dubhulpore, coursing along 
the southern borders of Bhopal, will, when the railway feeders 
shall be constructed, place its granaries of gram and wheat in 
any market. At present there is no outlet for tratllc during the 
rains, for the province is without roads and there is no tele¬ 
graph. The o])ium crop of the season was somewhat below the 
average, for, though there was no drought in Malwa, the rain¬ 
fall was short, and the wells failed to suj)j)ly the full irrigation 
necessary for the cultivation of the poppy; 29,7b7 chests pa.'Sed 
the scales, realizing to the Government of India, a clear revenue 
of Rs. 1,78,7^,200. Opium, dtiring the last few yeans, has great¬ 
ly enriched the cultivators in' Malwa ; in former times good CTops 
and high price were of little benefit to them, for contractors and 
jobbers under whom they held squeezed them accordingly. Fi-j;- 
ed settlements now generally prevail, and the effect is marked 
in the improved condition of the people. It is confidently pre¬ 
dicted that the opening of an opium mart and weighmeut at 
Oojein for the 10,000 or 12,000 chests which Sindia’s jiossessions 
produce will work a rapid change in that city, once so rich and 
famous,, now without trade or communications, with houses in 
ruins and streets deserted. Merchants and Bankers have al¬ 
ready begun to return, and should Sindia con.struct roads so as to 
link Oojein to the trunk road and other market.s, and he has 
juomised to do this, the most sanguine e.xpectations may be ful¬ 
filled. Malwa, as regards the extent of cultivation, is still in a 
backward state : population i.s scanty ; lands which Avould bear 
cotton and corn are waste. M ith roads and a line of rail, Malwa 
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wduld be to Central India what Bengal is to the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. The Maliarajah llolkar i.s keenly anxious 
to see the rail at Indore and tliroiigh Malwa and subscribed 
ca.]jital for it at 4|- per cent. The smaller States, though not 
averse to it, are dismayed at the loss ol'revenue which the sa¬ 
crifice of transit dues would entail. 

Armament .—Colonel Mtside estimated the armament of all 
the States as 82') serviceable or un.sei viceabJc guns, 2b‘07 gun¬ 
ners, 13,846 cavalry, o7,54o infantry, and 26,763 police or 
70,571 in all. Formidable as the ordnance looks on paper, it 
is probably far short of the number in existence. Many lie 
buried, for the possession of guns is a passion with Native 
States: 210 of the guns belong to Gwalior, many of which 
>^re scattered about on old forts, and jirob.ably at least one-third 
are useless. The forces uiider iSin(lia,’s own eye in efficiency and 
discipline surpass tliose of any Native State.s. Silladar Horse 
form the chief portion of the cavalry, and are scarcely worth the 
name, llolkar has two well drilled corps of infantry, mostly men 
fiom British territory, many of whom have .served in our ranks. 
Sindia has 10 or 12,000 road police, not included in these 
figmes. The Begum of Bhopal has a considerable number of 
Sikhs in her service, dcscemiants of immigra.nts from the Pun¬ 
jab, who have settled in Bho))al within the last 50 or 60 years. 

Drought .—Malwa received less than an aveiage (\uantity of 
r.aiu, but the crops were fair : water in that province is near the 
surface, and rivers and streams arc numerous. Only the eastern 
districts of llolkar which fgnge Meywar were affected, and there 
The produce was light. In Bumilcknnd and the home porgun- 
nah of Gwalior there were no rains ; showers were partial and 
capricioms, and, though in some places lieavy, in others the 
iJnst of summer was not once laid: here and there a green 
field was seen in the midst of desert. Bhilsa, which in ordi¬ 
nary seasons contributes from its ahuudance to feed the gar¬ 
risons of Mhow, Augur, Mehidpoie, Goona and Morar, and em¬ 
ploys thousands of Bunjaras in carrying gram and wheat 
through Malwa to Itajpootaua, olAaiued in localities a few 
showers, through which and the remaining well water it was es¬ 
timated a four-annas crop was realized—enough, with the Baree 
Pergunnali of Bhopal, to save the cantonments and monied po¬ 
pulation of Central India from actual distress through want of 
food. ,Tk©:*-o.xodus from llajpootana, through Malwa, began in 
Asjgustrylttmil-ies^-with their herds and household property, went 
streaming on for-weeks and months in succession ; they paused 
for rest and refreshment only, and then passed in search of fou- 
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der and cheap food. This class, the cultivators of the province, 
went out to tide over the drought time and then to return to 
their homes; overtures were made hy States through which they 
passed to induce them to settle, hut luirdly one was accepted : 
when the return came months afterwards their state was chang- 
cd, numhers thinned, means exhausted, the surviving cattle lank 
and dying, for the rain which was due had not falhm. With that 
large class, bedow the cultivators and well-to-do inhabitants of 
villages, which flctl from the famine, destitution was normal from 
the outset. They were without nicaiis to travel or strength to 
labour; they clung about the Hljjtes of Malwalike locusts. Much 
charity was shown to them by Kutlam, Jowra, and Sectamow; 
largo bodies were fed, and are to this date so fed from day today. 
The Public Works Department on the imperial I'oads (Mhow 
and JSbisseorabad) was o[H‘n to all comei's capable in any way of 
contributing to their osvu maintenance; thus the lives and self- 
respect of thousands were savei]. The number which perished 
from starvation and exhaustion cannot bo computed ; there are 
no statistics to give a clue to this. Dead bodies and human bones 
were found in all directions; parties were constantly'' moving up 
and down the road to bury and burn those who had died by the 
wayside ; in many instances the corpses were left to jackals and 
vultures. On 9th September DStJS the Gwalior Durbar urged the 
people to remain in their villages, and when Sindia recovered 
Irom illness he hiniseU’ mounteil his horse, and, with a handful 
of followers, ibr the country was bare, rode from Tahseel to Tah- 
,scel to see the. face oi'things. In 18G9-7<) famine, cholera, and 
suirstruke in Gwalior and Dundlokund became terrible. 'J he 
Dritisli ollicers in the sma.ll cantonments of yeepree and Goona 
at an early date iuitia.ted measures of relief, and by their exer¬ 
tions and liberality many lives ■\vcre sa.ved. The Government o£ 
India and Sindia gave donations. In TJundlekund, Pminah, 
Chirkaree and Cluitterporo staggered under tjie burden of relief 
checrtiilly sustained, and tlie smaller States Avere not Avant- 
iug. The mainstay of the province during this visitation AA'as 
the public Avorks of the Govenuiient of ludia. “Lakhs of 
rupees Avere s])eut in sa.ving life in Native States, and it Avas tlio 
example of this wakeful munificence before tlieir eye,s which 
roused flic Chiefs to a sense of their responsibilities.” 

Oi Indore Colonel Daly reports that tho people cenlinuod to com¬ 
plain of tho land assessment. In some districts, especially in Na- 
rainghur, some hundreds of tho ryots deserted, and his Higlinesa ^ 
owed the recovery of his tenauts-to tho famine Avhich met them in 
Meywar, Avhither they Aveut for .settlement, lie relied much on 
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tlio efifect of iiis personal iiifluonco. But liis graciousnoss of 
speocli l];id lost its (.‘luirins, for (lio people rarely found stilisfau- 
tial lodress to follow. 'I'lie iiiicerlainty as lo the perni.aiicnce of 
the assessment caiisial dis(|iii'Uulo. 'I'lu! revenue is estimated 
at £.520,000 and iho e.\]iendilure at £:)1 0,0!,i0. 'J’he salaries of 
oflicials arc l<;)\v. d'he I)o\v.an, who is hiehest on (he roll, ree.i'ivos 
TI.S. (550 a motilh. The iMinistta-s of J usiiee, criminal and civil, 
receive lis. 200 and Bs. 250 rtspeciively, and ila' olla-r seiwanls 
of the State are [ia.id on tho same sevaJe. The Maharaja’s liealUi 
limit.s his excrci.se I o elejihant ami ])alkee, ami llms, ]ieiha])s, much 
of tliat which strikes all who \i.sil, Imlore.is (wt'ilooked hy him. 
A])])lie.ation was hmy since made tio the Dnihar foi' slatis(ics to 
assi.st in tlie compilation of (he (luiiltecr, which Ihe (lovio nment 
of India is desirous of completing: (In' Bmhar leplied (hat it 
keeps no stalistics of the kind. “ Balive Goxei'nnienls avoid tho 
light; there is no desiie- to raise the purdah to (he ptihlic, .and, 
where nflfair.s are .administered without wi i( (en Jaw s, jiuhlicity 
would expose incousistimcies to commenls da.ng'erous to their ])re- 
Rorv.ation. I’rogress in our estimation may he slow ; hut it, lives, 
and moves too, under the many inllm ncc.s v\ hich time and cir- 
oiim.st.anco bring. A’entilation will come through fair discussion, 
through the honest comment.s of the J're.is, through tin.' weight 
of opinion, .and through c<immerce and communications, which 
will be the mainsprings of improvianent. Meanw hile wo imnst 
he content if we aid in the jireventiun of mi.schief; it is no use 
burying our hcad.s in tlic sand because we do not like what is 
going on around us.” 

G'irdllar .-—Tho education of the Cliola Al.ihar.aja was c.arried 
on without much apparent re.sull. 'J’he time whi(di .should h.ivc 
been given to substantial jirogross in Knglish was last passing 
awaj’, for he was 18 year.s of .age. Simli.a, contiiuuid to keep 
tlio management of .all Ktatc atfairs in Ids own Juinds. (Jeneral 
Chamberlain he.ar.s cordial witness to (he frankness and readi¬ 
ness of his Highness in the diseussion of business matters. 
The Bmh.ar applied to tho Government of India for permis.sion 
to levy road and seliool cesses on (lie guaranteed chiefs. Tliis 
was acceded to, on the understanding that tliey should not ex¬ 
ceed those which woidd be levied tor such ]uirposcs in British 
territory. Difficulty arose through the Durbar’s claiming the 
arre.ars of year from guaratitced Thukoors and others on account 
of roads and schools which have yet to exist. U'he Mahaiaja 
prohibited kidnapping and emasculation. 
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Eajpootana Agency. 

Rajpootana stretches from 23* 15' to 30° North Latitude, and 
from 09° 30' to 78° 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten milli¬ 
ons. The purely British districts of Ajineer and Mairwara lie 
in the heart of Rajpootana and are administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner under the North-Western Provinces. The eigh¬ 
teen Principalities are supervised by the Governor General’s 
Agent, who is also Commissioner of Ajmeer and Mairwara. In 
1603 our political relations with Rajpootana commenced during 
the Mahratta war, and in 1817-18 during the Pindarree war its 
States accepted our protection. Of the 18 chiefs 15 are Raj¬ 
poots, 2 Jats and 1 MahCmedan— 



liajpoot. 

8. 

Ki.slienghur. 

1. 

Meywar or Oodeypore. 

9. 

Jevsulmere. 

2. 

Jeypore. 

10. 

XJlwur. 

3. 

Marwar or Jodlipore, 

11. 

Sirohi. 

4. 

Boon dee. 

12 . 

Dooiigurpore. 

6. 

Bikaneer. 

13. 

Baiiswara. 

6. 

Kolah, 

14. 

Perf.abgiirh. 

7. 

Kerowlee. 

15. 

Jliallawar. 




17. 

Bhurtpore. 

1 18. 

Dholepore. 


Mahomedan. 



19. Tonk. 

These States are under the iwlitical superintendence of the 
Governor General’s Agent, with a staff of four Assistants and 
four Political Agents. Colonel 11. H. Keatinge, C. S. L, V. C., 
the Governor General’s Agent reports on the political adminis¬ 
tration of the Rajpootana States in 18t)8-fi9. The Famine, which 
was general in that and the subsequent year and was felt even 
till the cold sca.son of 1870, will affect the States for years to cojue. 
It is Colonel Keatinge’s impression that three-quarters of the 
cattle of Rajpootana generally died, or were sold out of the pro- 
Tince. Tho scarcity of grain was trifling compared with that of 
forage. Yet 300,000 human beings are estimated to have died in 
or emigrated from the one Native State of Marwar. Had not 
the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda, and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway been in working order, grain w'ould not 
have been- procurable, for money, and death from starvation 
would have been common all over Rajpootana. Government 
expressed its approbation of the conduct of tho Chiefs in regulat¬ 
ing the grain trade and removing the prohibitive restrictions 
which they everywhere imposed when scarcity showed itself 
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Meyivar or Oode\'pore is the oldest of the Rajpoot and all the 
Feudatory States of India. The Maharana rules iii everything, 
and his sanction is required before the rno.st trivial order is carried 
out. The Turdhau of the State attends at the palace every day, 
and takes his Highness’ orders. ’J'he laws administered are those 
contained in the “ iJhiinna Shas.ters,” or recognized codes of 
the Hindoo ritual, which arc e.xpounded b_y paid law officers : 
this necessarily complicates the procedure of the Courts, and too 
often is the cause of useless and wearying discussion. The or¬ 
thodox Hindoo regards his “Dhurina Sliasters” as direct re¬ 
velations of the divine will ; and tlic sanctity that attaches 
to the Ranas of Oodeypore renders it almost hopeless to ex¬ 
pect them to break through prejudices that date almost with 
the jjynasty. The minister, Kotharee Kesreo Singh, ordered 
a census of the principality to be taken. This is an innova¬ 
tion, and the order was resisted by the Nobles and the ma¬ 
nagers of religious and charitable endowments. Colonel Kea- 
tiuge remarks that the State of Meywar “will show plainly 
how far India under native dominion has lagged behind India 
of the r uling power, and will illustrate the necessity of forcing 
the Rajpoot governments to some jrrogress, lest the comparison 
should result in their ruin. We have endeavoured by mere 
advice and tact to subdue a turbulent and powerful nobility to 
a weak and sometimes vicious, despotic Covernment, and we 
have inculcated the irccessity <d' adhering to old customs ; whilst 
in our own country wo have everywhere substituted our own 
.system for the traditional government of the Hindoos.” Under 
the Meywar Agency is Fertahr/lmr, a little principality ruled by 
Raja Oody Singh, a young man of about 25 years of age. Also 
Banswarra, the chief of which incurred the .severe displeasure of 
Government for a false accusation made against one of liis feuda¬ 
tories, by wliich Government was misled into couliscating estates 
of the latter for a period of several months. Also Boongurpore, 
which was well managed by the Cliief and his Minister, Shah 
Nihal Chuud. Also, Siudia’s Jawvd Kecmiich. districts. 

Jeypove .—The Council, under the guidance and support 
of the Maharajah, firmly held its ground, and, as a success, 
came fully up to the expectations of the mo.st sanguine of its 
promoters. Major Beyuou reports the eidigbtened and almost 
unprecedented progress of the administration, more particularly 
during the previous three or four years. But the condition 
of the city of Jeypore is not the condition of the State generally. 
The outlying districts are not yet touched by progress. 'I’he ad¬ 
vancement of Jeypore city is principally due to the supervision of 
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his Highness and one or two of his counsellors, and is not 
sufficiently systeniaiic to have a very wide range. The 
weakest i)art of the admini.stration is that of the laud revenue, 
and tliisisthe branch which is most important to the mass of the 
people. The Kmvuttee, Seeldn, Klictree, Bussao, Oouiara and 
Lawa States are depeiKlencies under the Jcypore Agency. 

Marwar .—Tlie faiuine fell most heavily on this State. In 
the first year Colonel Brooke estimates that, in consequence 
of deaths and of families not returning to their homes, Mar- 
war would lose one quarter of its population, and that the lo.ss 
of horned cattle would amount to three-fourths of the total stock. 
“For the alleviation of the distress in Marwar no public works 
were undertaken by the Maharaja, nor was any assistance given 
either to the poor of the city, or to the ryots in the @i'own 
villages. They were, perlnaps, the only ryots who were utterly 
uncared for. The Hakims and revenue officers squeezed 
the last penny from them, and when the great emigration 
took place, the Customs Agent at the Deysoorio Pass 
not only forced from them the cesses due for the year, but 
also a cattle tax for each head of kine taken out of the 
country, though the departure was forced by the seasons. 
It is but justice to say that this mode of getting money 
was reprobated througliout Rajpootana.” The Maharajah 
granted a large subsidy for the main communication 
through Marwar, but the personal care and attention which 
would have saved thousands were wanting. Such was the 
scarcity of forage in Joudhpore itself, that, when wheat 
was procurable at six seers the rupee, grass was only pro¬ 
curable at 51. A liberal offer was made by the Nawab of 
Khyrpore in Sind to receive the Maharaja’s cattle during the 
famine, but •was not accepted. The stagnation of government 
noticed in former years continued, whilst the combination 
of the Thakoors against the Durbar increased. In October 
hostilities commenced and the principal Thakoors addressed 
Government asking for intervention. The Maharajah had not, 
up to the end of the year, fulfilled the agreement negotiated by 
Colonels Keatinge and Brooke. MtUlance is also under the 
Marwar Agency. 

BImrtpore .—The year 18C8-69 was the last of the Chiefs 
minority. During the 13 years of the minority 1,984 new wells 
have been sunk and Es. 1,80,338 has been advanced for the same 
purpose. Several larger irrigation works have been construct¬ 
ed. The revenue of 18G8-69 was about 27J lakhs. The ex¬ 
penditure was about 28| lakhs. The cash balance at the close 



Bhurtpore. 
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of the year was upwards of 11 lakhs. There is no State in 
Kajpootana which has anything a])proachiug to so strong a 
govenimciit or such efficient establishments as wo made over 
to the young Maharaja in 18t!9. Captain Walters thus sums 
up the change made during British administration Any one 
who saw Bhurtpore as I iii'st did in tlio end of 18o5, and 
revisited it now, would hardly recognize it as the same place. 
At that time there were no roads and hardly imy masonry build- 
ingSj except the palaces in the fort; the city was unhealthy fiom 
filth and bad drainage. 1 remember quite well when the gates of 
the town had to bo built up in order to keep out the water in the 
rainy season.” Yet the Durbar only secured tlvO services of Lieu¬ 
tenant Home in ISO.'l, and ho was ordered away again at the end 
of 1807. The income of the State has vastly increased during the 
minority, and wilt increase still more as the various improvements 
are brought to completion. If the Maharaja carries out not otdy 
the works at present under construction, but those which have 
been suggested to him, Bhurtpore will become for its size one of 
the wealthiest States in Rajpootana. For the education of minors 
and the sons of Native Chiefs Captain Wallers would establish 
an Eton in India. “ We reijuirc a college on an extensive scale, 
with ample accommodation within its walls for a largo number 
of pupils and the followers (few in number of course) who would 
accompany them. A complete staff of thoroughly educated 
English gentlemen, men fond of field .sports and out-door 
exercise, would be necessary, and with these should bo as¬ 
sociated the elite of the native geiitlonien bclongiug to tlic edu¬ 
cational department. The pupils, or rather their guardians, the 
tutors, should be allowed ample funds from the coffers of tbe 
State to which the minor belonged, and the holidays should be 
spent in constant travel all over the coutiueut of India, with an 
occasional visit to their own homes.” 

Hwraotee. —The famine severely affected Boondee, Koiah, 
Jhallmvar, Tonk, and the Meywar District of Jehazpore, be¬ 
sides the cantonments of Neernuch and Deolee. The finan¬ 
ces of Sirohee were so seriously embarrassed, that a propo¬ 
sal was before Government to place it under Briti.sh man^ 
agement. It is one of those tracts of country which, under 
a civilized Government, would be paid for by other more favour¬ 
ed districts; under the old Indian system, it would have paid 
itself well by the facility it afforded for defence and escape, Ke- 
rowlee. —The administration of justice was far in advance of the 
other states, Kiaheughur. —The ilaharajah during the scarcity 
employed a large number of people on tiie construction and re* 

8 11 2 
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pair of tanks, and gave personal attention to tlie state of the peo¬ 
ple. Uiwur .—The famine was less severe than further south. 
Dholcpore. —An inquiry was instituted into an extensive sy.stcm 
of kidnapping. The crime had ceased for some time. 

Jessulmere is the high road for camel traffic from Sind to 
Marwar. 'J'lie grain trade was kept open and an enormous 
amount imported into Marwar. Bilmneer. —Tiiere was quarrel¬ 
ling between the Durbar and the nobles. The scandals existing 
with reference to the management of the villages transferred by 
the British Government to the Maharaja after the Mutiny, 
were removed. 

Bombay. 

The administration of Baroda, already noticed, is directly su¬ 
pervised by the Government of Bombay. The Political Agency 
of lleuu Kaiiia managed eleven attached esiatc.s. In the estates 
under their own chiefs there was no event of importance. 1 he 
courts were impioved and .schools were extended. The principal 
event in the Muhee Kimiayiixs the death of the Maharaja ofEdiir, 
Sir Jowan.singjee Gmnbheersingjee, at the early age of 80 years. 
The Edur Estate was placed under the management of the 
Political Agent, during tlie minority of the present chief l^ah- 
luv^ioor suffered from .scarcity. The schools tliere and in liud- 
hmi'/wor, as also those in Wuryc and Tlnirm, were reported to 
be in a flourishing state. The Eajah of Kolhapoor, who has 
since gone to England, made satisfactory progress in his studie.s. 
The petty States under the Political Agent were prosperous. The 
gcneial admini.st.ration of the Jahgeer States of the Southern 
Marulha Country continued on the whole to be well conducted. 
Education and public works made good progress in the Mecruj, 
Moodhole, Sangice and Koorunduar Stales. The adminis¬ 
tration of the Waree State continued .s;itisfact,ory in all its 
branches. The AkuUmle Contingent of Horse, which had 
been supplied by the Bajah to the British Government under 
the Treaty of A. i). 1820, was disbanded and a money payment was 
substituted. 'Ihe Dharwar State of Suva'tioor wa.s nearly 
freed from embarrassmefit by the Political Agent. Scedee Ibra¬ 
him Mahomet Yakoot Ehan succeeded his father as E’awab 
of Sucluen. On the Sind frontier the unfortunate differences 
between the Khan of Khelat and his Chiefs were unsettled. 
Considerable uneasiness prevailed in the districts of the Khan 
for some time, owing to contemplated acts of aggTC8.sions on the 
part of the Persian Governor of Barnpoor, Ibrahim Khan, in re¬ 
ference to the settlement of Kedj in Jlekran. Our relations 
with the several Sultans and Chiefs of the Interior of Aden'wei& 
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in a most satisfactory state. Tlio Sultan of Lahej, our immediate 
neighbour, continued tobetlie linn friend of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 'Hha FoodihrU'C Siillan sliowed a decided intenlioij to be on 
friendly term.s with our Govenino nt. Ho relin<|uis]ied his claims 
on the Akrabce territory (iucliitling thiit of Lit.t.lc Aden) .Mini 
also Ids claim.s on Lahej. We piirclnised Little Admi for bO,()()() 
dollars and a slight increase to the subsidy of (he Al mbce Chief. 

Madras. 

In the yc.ar ending 14th Augu.st 1808 the revenue of Tvavan- 
core was £518,89-1 and the expenditure £448,1:2;i. The St.a.te 
continued to be administered by the Maliaraja and his mi¬ 
nister on nearly the Ihiglish .system. Almiit 14,000 acres 
for coffee had been ttd-cen up by Luropoan planters. Edue.ition 
continuetl to progress. 8t:i,to Vernacular Schools were open¬ 
ed in 1860-07 for the fnsttiine. The revenue of Goc//v?i in the 
same ye.;u-was ,£110,.540 and the expenditure w.as £105.817. 'J'liere 
wore 13 coffee csttife.s with an ai ea of 7310 acres of which 873 liad 
been planted. In 18(JcS-69 the payments to CVc)om//c Stipen- 
di.ariesand Jaghcordiirs amounted to £5,345. A loan of £120,000 
was granted to Frince Azeem J.ah for the payment of liis secured 
debts. The boundary between the ,/e?/porc Zcmimlari and the 
territory of Bustar, in tlie Central Froviucc.s, was settled by a 
Commission. 

Bengal. 

Cooch, Bcltnr m.adc great progress under an Engli.sh commi.s- 
sioner. The llaj.ah was 6 years old in October 1808 and is being 
educated at the Wards’Instilution, Benaic.s. 'The iecei|it.s' amount¬ 
ed to £81,529 and the expenditure to £08,990 in 1808-09. The 
revenue of those of the Cntiuck J/c/nr/.s which Go¬ 

vernment man.aged was £3,833. Disputes aro.se about the succes¬ 
sion to/VcouyVatr, which was pacified. 'I’hc Trihnia ri) MelaUs of 
Chota Nagpore were quiet. They ])aid £452 of tribute. In the 
Kaga Hills the Deputy Commis.sioncr of this new district had 
fnliy established himself at Samoogoodting. Grcfit progress was 
made in the Oarrow Hills, which yielded a revenue of £1229. 

Punjab. 

Bhawulpoor, Chvmha and Patovxlee continued to make 
progress under British management. The statistics of these 
States and of the SI State.s administered by their own Chiefs will 
be found in the following comidete li.st of Feudatories and pen¬ 
sioners. Names of Mussulmans appear in italics and those of 
pensioners have an Asterisk :— 
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Feudatory Slates. 

Under the Government of India. 


Feudatory. 

Place or 
Family. 

Square 

1 Milea. | 

Popula¬ 
tion. I 

Animal 

Income. 


Maharajah of Oocleypore or 
Jleywar 

Maharajah of Jeypore 
Maharajah of Joudhpore or 
Marwar 

Maharao of Boondoe 
Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaj liana of Jhallawar... 
Xanutb of Tohk ... 

Maharajah of Kerowleo 
Maharajah of Kishongurh ... 
Maharaiia of Uholopore 
Maharajah of Bhurtporo 
Maharao liajah of Ulwur ... 
Maharajah of Bik.iucer 
The MahaKawiil of Jcssulmere 
Eao of Serohee ... 

Tho IJawul of Doongurpore . 
The liavvul of Banswarra .. 
Rajah of Fertabgurh 

Maharajah Sindhia 
Mah.arajah llolkar 
Beijvm of Bhopal 
liajah of Dhar ... 

Chief of Dewas ... 

Natmh of Joina... 
liaj.ah of liutliim 
B.ijah of Sillana ... 
liajah of Seetainhovr 
Chief of Bunth I'ecploda 
,, of Bocploda 
Thakoor of Jawasca 
>, Nowhai'ra 

,, Sheognrh 

,, Dabree 

t, Bichrode 

,, Ealookhera 

I, Nnrum 


Dutanu 


Dhoolatia 


r R.ajpootana. 


1,0(10.000 

SSO.OOO 


SO, 

22 . 

mo. 

27.3, 


200.000 


Central In. 


240.000 

57,120 

25.900 
05 , .524 
54 . 257 | 

24.900 


Carried forward 
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Feudatory 


Brought forward 
Chief of Johut ... 

,, Mutwarra 
,, Kliuttew.arra 
,, liiittouin.ll 
,, AH liaj[)ore 
,, Jhabooa 

,, NeemklieraorTirla... 
,, Chota Burkhera or 
Sorepore 

,, Mota Burkbcra 
,, Kalee Jiouree 
Thakoor of Mooltan 
I ,, Kacliec Boroda... 
,, Biikthgurh 

,, Baisola or Bhotia 

Kajah of Nuram .. 

Thakoor of Bhadoura 
,, Khaltouu 

,, Sirseo 

Rajah of liagooMrh 
,, Baroua 
Thakoor of Barra 
Chief of Piirwaiince 
Chief of Barndpoora 

„ Jatnina or Dabir ... 
„ Eajgurh (Jhnrreo or 
BliysaKhercc, Sib 
lanee & Bukthgurh 
,, Chaudgurh 
,, Jaiiitee ... 

,, Chota Kusrawud ... 
Thakoor of Pithareo 
,, Baglee 

,, Earodia 

,, Touk 

,, Patharea 

,, Bhungong 

,, Singhana 

,, Baee 

,, Mayno 

,, Bhaura 

,, Knujara 

„ Ragoogurh 

,, Kaytha 

,, Khnrsee 

I) Jihalarja ... 

,, Poonghat 

,, Biiojakheree ... 


Carried forward. 


Place or 
Family. 


Square 

miles. 


137.896 


I’opula- 

tion. 


Annual 

Income. 


Bhar Agency 
Mediatized. 
Chiefs. 


Gwalior 
Agency Me 
diatized 
Chiefs. 


I). Bhocl Agency. 

hrimar 
Agency 
}- Guaranteed 
1 Chiefs. 



4,841,276 
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Feudatory States and Pensioners. 


Feudatory 

riace or 

Square 

Popula- 

Annual 

or i'ciisioner. 

Family. 

Miles. 

tion. 

Income. 






£ 

Bronclit forward 



142 , 70 c 

13,419.472 

4,841,27.6 

Chief of Koorai .. 

1 



22.349 

7,500 

700 

,, Mahomedgurh 




4,(100 

„ Basowda 
,, Kajghnr 


• 


5,000 

700 

„ Nursingurh 
,, Kliilclioeporo 






,, Larawut 
„ Batharee 






„ Agra Hnrkhera 


CO 




l)ulila Dhecr 






,, Dbmia Kherce 


0 




,, Khuinalpore 






,, Duhla Choaea 


;_N 




,, Khorsia 

O 

to 

ts 




,, Jhalera 


7 




,, Hecrapore 


Pi 




,, llarngurh 

o 





,, KakurUhere 
,, Sootalca 

S 





,, Jaliia Ilhecl 






,, (ia'iron«e 






Koouwur Cliae Singh 






liuhvaiit Singh ... 



96,337 



Lntclnnuii Siugh& Isree Singh 
Salim Sing 






Sohawul 

Jignoe 






Cliiitterporo 

o 





Chirkary 

a 

<u 





Ajeygurh 

to 

-15 





Bijawur 



22,400 

3,170,000 

635,800 

Dnttia 

!■ a 



Myhcre 






Nugode 

"o) 





Oorcha 

a 





I’nnnah 

liewah 

Sumpthur 

CQ 





JStizam o/ITydernhacl 

Deccan. 

78,003 

10,660,080 

2,150,000 

Maharajah of Mysore 

Mysore. 



150,000 

Rajah of Munipore ... | 

llurniese Fron¬ 
tier. 

1 7,584 

5,000 

1,425 

*TUidarKmjofOtidh 

Calcutta. 



120,000 

* Ameers of Sindh 

Sindh, &o. 



41,275 

Carried forward ... 


347,030 

27,291,901 

7,948,675 
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1 Feuilatdi y or Teu- 

I’kvce or Fami- 

.Square 

I’oimla- 

Annual 

• sitmer. 

ly- 

Milos. 

tiuu. 

lucouie. 

Brouglit forward 

Hi jin J. 

347,030 

27,291,901 

£ 

7,1HS,C75 

* Kkamnl of Bengal 

Moorsbedabad 



158.203 

l!ajab of Jynfia 

5 Cossjali States 

IJajali of Nmigklow 

V Assam 

10,(100 

308,925 

600 

Bajah of Moleom 

Kajali of Hill Tippcrah 

) 

7,032 



Jlajah of Coocli r*ebar 

‘^1 Mehals foriiiing 8. W. 

(.U)Ocli Debar ... 

1,304 

13.640 

81,529 

) 

Frontier Ageiioy 

('hota Kagporc 

42.rm. 1,000,000! > 100,000 

Hi Tribt. JJ dials of Cuttack Orissa 

10,(108 750.000 

) 

Sikliim ... . 'Darioding ... 

1,550 

7,000 

2,000 

\\%stln',} Provinces. 



Kawnh of liawpore. 

!U>iii11vUik1 

S90 

484.091 

100,000 

Maharajah of r>cnares 

Denares 


200,000 


liajali of (iurwlial 

liiiialayas 

4,500 

300,000 

10.000 

fiaiali of Shalipoora 

\jiiiero 


100,000 

25,000 

Kajali of Tdirec 

fuiuaoii 


200,000i 8,000 

PiiiijaO. 




Bhnirulporc ... .. j 

Mooltan ...; 

2.483 

.301.582 

144,.317 

rluinilia ... .. i 

Himalayas 

3,210 

120,000 

16.400 

Votnodee ... ...i 

.loorgaou 


6,000 

9.20(i 

.luinnioo and Kashnieer ; 

Kasbmeer 

25,000 

1.500,000 

010,(100 

Fiitiala ... .. iCis-Sutlej 

5,412 

1,580,000 

400.00( 

Joentl 

<lo. 

1,230 

311.000 

70,oo(> 

Nabha 

do. ...i 

803 

276,000 

7o.00( 

Kalsia 

do. 

155 

62,000 

13.00( 

hJafh' Kothi 

do. 

1(15 40,200 

20.001 

Fureed Kot 

do. 

C43 

51.000 

7,5 ( 

Dojona 

Delhi 


6,390 

1,00(1 

Loharoo 

do. 


18,000 

6,000 

Kujiurthala 

I’rans-Sutlej ... 

SOS 

212,721 

57,700 

Muiuluc 

do. 

1,080 

139.259 

30,000 

Siiket 

do. 

420 

44, .552 

8.000 

Sarmur (Nali.an) .. 



75,595 

10,000 

Kahlnr (I’ilasjiorc) 



C(>,^48 

7,000 

Ilindur (Nalagurli) 



49,678 

6,000 

Bussaliir 

1 


45,025 

7,000 

Keoiitliul 

1 


18.083 

3,000 

liagluil 

1 m 


22.305 

3,500 

Jubbul 

45 

'Ji 


17,262 

1,800 

Hhajjee 


9,001 

1,.500 

700 

Koomharsaiu 



7,829 

Koothar 

I'M 

y 5,000 

,3,990 

500 

Dhameo 

1 c8 


2,853 

400 

Bagliat 

I g 



.. 

Balsan 

CO 


4,892 

600 

Mailog 

ISeeja 

Taroch 



7,3.58 

800 



981 

200 



3,082 

25(1 

Kunbiar 



1,900 

300 

iVIunguI 



917 

loo 

Durkooti 



012 

50 

Carried forward 


478,345 

35,79'<,678 

9,970,824 


I 


Vot. XIV., Paut U. 
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Feudatory States 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 


I'roiiglit forward 
llajali of Alvulkote 
'I'he I'uiit Suclieo ... 

The I'niifc Prithee Nidlieo 
'I'he Dullay 
The NimhalUuv 
'I’he Waekiir 
I'liijah i]f Kidhapore 
Cliief of SawuiitHaree 
|l)o. of .T.’iiiikhuiidoc 
jl>o. of .Meeraj 
'l.)o. of Kooriiiidwar 
I Do. of Sangleo 
|l.)o. of Hauidroog 
!Do. of Moodhole 
j The .-\iigriii Family 
\'Tlie (tj Ja ij'i’rn .. j 

Urana-ddiiijlikrs of thc\ 
I ynwab fif Sural .. j 

j A'iimih (i/Suclieiji ,..: 

jPnjaii of Bansda .. 
lhajah of Iilnirumporo 
h'ajah of .Jowar 

of iY(i/r<d) of 

tlruarh 

KutooU ifCamlaij 
|Tho Doikwar 

i41t> sejiar.ate jiirisdiciians in 
; K.attywar, of whicli the 
I I'l-iiicipal are Okaumiidul, 
'■JuDiHiijIi itr, N owaiiiiguo r, 

I Phowiniggnr, Joffcrubud, 

I and I’ajkote 

lUaoofKuteh 

Pahlnnpore Agency containing 
It States, 1‘uhtunjiure, Had 
Itunpove, Warpr, Tcrivara 
and 7 H indoo .States 
!.\Iahcekanta (Tlie Itajah of 
I Jfdiir is tho only iiowerfnl 
j.Clnef) 

jKajah of Puajpeepla 
jliajah of Darreah ... 
jOhief of Chota Oodeypore 
jliajah of J.oonawara 
kihicf of Sonthe 

■The Jlahfc of lialasihore .. I 
|ud Petty Chiefs with a revcnut I 

.of. 

[Khyrpore : 

j Carried forward 


Place or Fa¬ 
mily. 


• 1 
. 1 

478 , 345 ' 35,798.07.8; 
Oso: 77.3;i9: 

. 500 ; llo,l»5| 

1 

]- Satara 

■ 1 

5.50’ 07.007j 

700i 58, 791 ! 

i 

) 

400’ 47,100 

Kolhaporo 

j 1 

3 , 181 ' 51-!, 150 

Sawuntwaree 

000 152,200; 

1 .Southern 
.Mahratta 
/ Jagheerdars 

I'lllie llhaw.ay 
jTho (lorepnray 
!< 'olaha 
jlxiiijuera 

324 71,000 

j.Surat 

3o*5 j 

Isueheeu 

15.000 

Surat 

10,000 

Siir.at 

].5,O00i 

.Jowar 

300 8,000 

< 'ainh.ay 

350 175.000 

Daroda 

4,590 1,710,404 

Kattywar 

21,000 1,475,085 

K utch 

0,500 400,522 


1' Rewakanta 


Annual 

Ineonie. 


15. non 
P-’.hCO 
7,5t 0 
0.5(10 
75,000 
C05 

100,000 
20.000 
25.000 
25,000 
1.5.000 
5.5,000 
.5,00(1 
10,000 
.5.5.50 
17,000 


55.noi> 

000,000 


6,041 521,045 01,000 


311,040 


5,000 105,000 .j 

545,004 41,511,027 12,219,20l| 







aild Pensioners. 


4S5 


Undek Madras. 


Feudatory or Fensionei’. 

■ 

Place or Fa- 
mil.y. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

Brouf'lit foi w ard 

... 

' 

545,004 

41,511,827 

£ 

12,219,201 

^ A:Aiii Jith .. 

■ ••iCariiatic 

30,000 

MahanijaU of Travaucore, 


IVavaiicore... 

0,0.5S 

l,2fi2,646 

618,894 

IJajah of (Cochin 

• .•iCucbiii 

i,i:u 

399,000 

110,540 

IJjijali of l-'oo<loocottali, 


Poodoocottali 

1,037 

268,750 

32,413 

Jivihivdar of Ilanijmii-nfllii 

.. jCuildapah ... 

.500 

.‘15,200 

10,017 

lUijali Suiuloor 

Jeyporc ami lliil /ciiiiiulars 


I’ellary 
Northern Cir- 

115 

13,440 

3,782 


cars 

13,041 

391,230 


AH Itiijoh 

... 

C a 1111 aiioro 
ami .Southern 





ILaocadive Is- 






lauds 

9,446 

1,000 

2,000 

C;j:ani> Total 



577,557 

43,883,159 

12,9.33,4,53 






